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* Though the Dean's first and most laudable ambition was to excel 
as a preacher, he frequently declared that he had not t^lentl9 for it^ 
and tlierefore would not publisli any Sermons, though often pressed 
by his friends to do it. He was, however, well attended by a crowd- 
ed audience every fifth Sunday at his Cathedral, when the preaching 
came to his turn, which was well known in Dublin ; and his Sermons 
are certainly curious, for such reasons as would make other works 
de^icable. They were written in a careless hurrying manner, the 
offipring of necessity, not of choice : so that we see the original force 
of iiis genius more in these compositions, that were the legitimate sons 
of duty, than in other pieces, that were the ^^tural sons of love. 
They were held in such low esteem in his oWn thoughts, that, some 
years before he died, he gave away the whole collection to Dr. Sheri- 
dan, with the utmost indifference. ** Here,*' says he, ** are a bufl- 
die of my old Sermons; you may have them if you please; they may 
be of use to you ; they have never been of any to qie." The parcel 
given to Dr. Sheridan consisted of about five-and -thirty Sermons. 
Twelve of these having come to light at different periods of time, 
are here collected ; and a perusal of any one of them must excite a 
wish for those which we have not been so happy as to recover. "N, 
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^% The foUoiviDg form ^f prftjer» which Dr. Swift 
coostaotly used io the pulpit before his sermon^ is e»> 
pied from his- owo hand-writiag : 

" Almighty and most merciM God ! forgive us all oar nna. Give 
lis grace heartily to repent them, and to lead new lives. Graft in our 
hearts a true love and veaeratioa for thy holy name and word. Make 
ti^ pastors bamiog and shining lights, able to cxnvince gainsayer8« 
and to save others and themselves- Bless this congregation here met 
to§ether in tiiy name ; grant them to bear and receive thy holy 
word, to the sahratioo of their ow« souls Lastly, we desire to retnra 
thee praise and thaoluigiving for all thy mercies bestowed upon us; 
but .chiefly for the Fountain of them alli Jhtsus Cbbist our Lord, ia 
whose natmft aad^wordi we forthw call upon theei saymgi Owr f^ 



SERMON I. 

THX 

DIFFICULTY 

KNOWING ONE'S SELF.=* 



SECOND KINGS, Vlii. TAKT OF THE 13tH VQISE. 

And Haxael said. Bid whai! is tiu^ aervani a dog^ that 
he shatUddo this great tkh^ ? 

Wx have a very giogalar instance of tke decebiiil* 
nesB of the heart, represcDted to us in the person of 
Hazael : who was sent to the propiiet Elisha, to inquire 
of the Lord, concerning his master the king of SyiiA^s 



* When I fint gave this aermoD to be pablished, Ihad aoBie doubts 
whether it were geouine ; for, thotigfa I fimind it in the same parcel 
with three others in the Dean's own haiid, and there was a great 
similitude in the writing, yet as some of the letters were diffierentlj 
cat, and the hand in general much fairer than his, I gsre it to the 
world at dubious. But as some manuscripits 6f his early poens have 
since follen into my hands, transcribed by Stella, I found, upoa com- 
paring them, that the writing was exactly the same with that of the ser- 
mon ! which was therefore copied by her. Swift, in his Journal to that 
lady, takes notice that he bad been her writingHoiaster, and that there 
was such a strong resemblance between their hands, as gave occasion 
to some of his friends to rally him, upon seeii^ some of her letters 
addressed to him at tiie bar of the coffee-^iouse, by asking him how 
long hie had taken op the custom of writing letters to himself P 8b 
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recovery. For (be man of God, havrag told him that 
the kiDg might recover from the disorder he was then- 
labouriDg under, began to set and fasten his countenance 
upon him of a sudden, and to break" out. into the most 
violent expressions of sorrow, and a deep concern for it ; 
whereupon, when Hazael, full of shame and confusion, 
asked, " Why weepetli my lord ?" he answered, " Be- 
cause I know all the evil that thou wilt do unto the 
children of Israel; their strong holds wilt thou set on 
fire, and their young men wilt thou slay with the sword, 
and wilt dash their children, and rip up their women 
with child.'' Thus much did the man of God say and 
know of him, by a light darted into his mind from Hea- 
ven. But Hazael, not knowing himself so well as the 
other did, was startled and amazed at the relation, and 
would not believe it possible, that a man of his temper 
could ever run out into such enormous instances of 
cruelty and inhumanity. " What I" says he, " is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this great thing ?" 

And yet, for all this, it is highly probable, that he was 
then that man he could not imagine himself to be ; for 
we find him on the very next day after his return, in a 
very treacherous and disloyal manner, murdering his 
own master, and usurping his kingdom : which was but 
a prologue to the sad tragedy, which he afterward act- 
ed upon th^ people of Israel. 



that I can now fairly give it to the public as one of his, and not at 

all unworthy of the author. M. Lord Orrery says, " this Sermon 

was evidently not composed by the DeanJ* As his Lordship, how- 
ever, has not given any reason for this assertion, it still claims a 
place in tlie collection, and will be acknowledged to be no discredit 
to our Author. It was originally printed from a copy apparently 
written by the Dean ; and tlie only doub^fkil circumstance was, its not 
having a liiUj nor any mark nhm or nhere preached, as the other 
Scfhnons had. N. 
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And oow the case m but very little better with moti 
men, than it wag with Hazael ; however, it cometh to 
pass, thej are woaderfulfy unacquaiotecl with their own 
temper and disposition, and know very little of what 
passeth within them : for, of so many proud, ambitious, 
revengefal, envying, and ill-natured persons that are in 
the world, where is there one of them, who, ah hough he 
hath all the symptoms of the vice appearing upon every 
occasion, can look with such an impartial eye upon him- 
seli^ as to believe that the imputation thrown upon him 
is not altogether groundless and uufair ? who, if he were 
told, by men of a diEcerning spirit and a strong conjec- 
ture, of all the evil and absunl tilings which that false 
heart of his would at one time or other betray him ioto, 
would not believe as little and wonder as much, as Hazael 
did before him ? Thus, for instance ; tell an angry person, 
that he is weak and impotent, and of no consistency of 
niiMj; tcU his, that such or such a little accident whicli 
iie may then despise and think much below a passion, 
shaU hereafter make him say and do several absurd, iu- 
discreet, and misbecoming things : he may perhaps owu 
that he hath a spirit of resentment within him, that will 
not let him be imposed on ; but he fondly imagines, tliat 
he can lay a becoming restraint upon it when he pleas- 
eth, although it is ever running away with him into some 
indecency or other. 

Therefore, to bring the words of my test to our pre- 
sent oecasion, I shall endeavour, in a farther prosecution 
of them, to evince the great necessity of a nice and cu* 
rious inspection into the several recesses of the heart, 
being the surest and the shortest method that a wicked 
man can take to reform himself; for let us but stop the 
fountain, and the streams will spend and waste- them- 
selves away in a very little time ; but if we go about, 
like children, to raise a bank, and to stop the current, 
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Dot takiu/^ notice all the while of the spring vhich cod-. 
tkiually feedeth it, when the next flood of temptation 
rises aud breaketh in upon it, then we shall find that we 
fcave begun at the wrong end of our duty ; and that wc 
are very little more the better for it, than if we had tki 
still, and made no advances at all. 

But, in order to a clearer explanation of the poij[)t, I 
shall speak to these following particulars : 
First, By endeavouring to prove, from particular instan- 
ces, that man is generally the most ignorant creature 
in tlie world of himself. 
Secondly, By inquiring into the grounds and reaaons of 

hk ignorance. 
Thirdly, ^nd lastly, By pro{>csiDg several advanti^g^ 
that do most assuredly attend a due improv^meBt ip 
the knowledge of ourselves. 

First, then. To prove that man is generally the moat 
Ignorant creatiure in the world of himself. 

To ^:i!:rue the heart cf man tl^ough all theinstaQc^^. 
of liKT, in ail its Eeverai wiudings ssd turnings, and un- 
der that infinite variety of shapes and appearances which 
it putteth on, would be a difficult and almost impossiUe 
undertaking ; so that I shall confine myself to such as 
have a dearer reference to. Ilie present occasion, and do, 
upon a doser view, show^tiemselves through the whole 
business of repentance. JE'or we all know what it is to 
repent; but whether he repenteth hi|D truly of his sins 
or DOty who can know it ? 

Now the great duty of repentance is chiefly made up 
of these two parts ; a hearty sorrow for the follies and 
Duscarriages of the time past, and a full purpose and re* 
solution of amendment far the time to^ come. And now, 
to show the falseness of the heart in both these parts of 
repeotance; and, 

Fust, As to a hearty sorrow for the uns and miscarriD- 
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gBB 4tf the time past Is there a more imul thing thsB 
lor a man to impose upou himself by putting oo a gimve 
mad demure countenance, by casting a sevete look into 
hia past cooduct, and maiung some few pious and devout 
leflectioQs upon it; and then to believe that be hath 
repented to an excellent purpose, without ever letting it 
step forth into practice, and show itself in a holy conver- 
satioo : Nay, some persons do carry the deceit a little 
higher ; who, if they can but bring themselves to weep 
for their sins, are then full of an ill-grounded confidence 
and security ; never considering, that all this may prove 
to be fio more than the very garb and outward dress of 
a contrite heart, which another heart, as hard as the 
nether millstone, may as well put on. For, tears and 
sighs^. however in some persons they may be decent and 
commendable expi-essions of a godly sorrow, are neither 
necessary nor infallible signs of a true and unfeigned 
Ir^peniance. Not necesary, because sometimes, and io 
iMDe persons, the ixiward grief asd anguish of the.mind 
may be too b% to be expressed by so little a thing as a 
tear, and then it turneth its edge inward upon the mind ; 
and, like tliose wounds of the body which bleed inwardly, 
generally proves the most fatal and dangerous to the 
whole body of sin : not infallible, because a very small 
portion <^ sorrow, may make some tender di^iesitiooa 
melt, and break out into tears; or a man may perhaps 
weep at partisg with his sins, as he would bid tlie last 
farewell to an old friend. 

But there is still a more pleasant cheat in tMi afiair, 
tiiat when we find a deadness, and a strange kind of 
HnptaesB and mdiiqiodtion to aH impresnons of religiotai 
and that we cannot be as truly sorry for our nns as we 
should be, we then pretend to be soiry that we are not 
more sorry for them ; which is oot more absurd and irra* 
tfcmal than Aat a wm AmM pveteud to be rerj augrj 
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at a thing, because he did not know how to be angry 
at all. 

But, after all, what is wanting in this part of repent- 
ance, we' expect to make up in the next : and to that 
purpose we put on a resolution of amendment, which we 
take to be as firm as a house built upon a rock ; so that, 
let the floods arise, and the winds blow, and the streams 
beat vehemently upon it, nothing shall shake it into ruin 
or disorder. We doubt not, upon the strength of this 
resolve, to stand fast and unmoved amid the storm of a 
temptation; and do firmly believe, at the time we make 
it, that nothing in the world will ever be able to make 
us commit those sins over again, which we have so firm^ 
ly resolved against. 

Thus many a time have we come to the sacrament of 
the Lord^s Supper, with a full purpose of amendment, 
and with as full a persuasion of putting that same pur- 
pose Into practice ; and yet have we not all asc^ten 
broke that purpose, and falsified th&t same persuasion, 
by starting aside, like a broken bow, into those ver}' sins, 
which we then so solemnly and so confidently declared 
against. 

Whereas, had but any other person entered with us 
into a vow so solemn, that he had taken the Holy Sa- 
crament upon it ; I believe, had he but once deceived us 
by breaking in upon the vow, we should hardly ever 
after be prevailed upon to trust that man again, although 
we still continue to trust our own fears, against reason 
and against experience. 

This indeed is a dangerous deceit enough, and 'will of 
course betray all those well-meaning persons into sin add 
folly, who are apt to take religion for a much easier 
thu^ than it is : but this is not the only mistake we are 
apt to run into ; we do not only think sometimes that we 
can do mcne than we can do» but sometimes that we are 
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kopalile of doim^ so nnuch : an error of another kiod 
iadeed, bot hoc leas dangerous, arisuig from a diffidence 
aod fiyaa bumiHtj. For how much a irkked man can 
do IB the buanesB of religion, if he would but do his 
best, 18 very often more than he can tell. 

Thus nothing is m<ffe common than to see a wicked 
mao numiog headlong into sin and Tolly, against his rea* 
aoD, against bis religioQ, and against his God. Tell him, 
that what he is going to do will be an iofinite disparage- 
ment to his understanding, which, at another time, he 
aetteth no small value upon ; tell him, that it will black- 
en his reputation, which he bad rather die for than lose ; 
tell him, that the pleasure of sin is short and transient, 
and leaveth a vexatious kind of sting behind it, which 
will veiy hardlj be drawn forth; tell him, that this is 
one of tboae things for which God will roost surely bring 
him to judgment, which he pretcndeth to believe with a 
full ateiHraocc and pcrsuscion : si;d yet, for aii tiit«s lie 
sfautieth his eyea against all conviction, and rusheth into 
the sin, like a horse into battle; as if he had nothing left 
to do, but, like a silly child, to wink hard, and to think 
to escape a certain and infinite mischief, only by endea- 
vouring not to see it 

And now to show that the heart hath given in a false 
report of the temptation, we may learn from this; that 
the same weak man would resist and master the same 
powerful temptation, upon conriderations of infinitely 
leas value than those which religion offereth; nay, such 
vile considerations, that the grace of God cannot with- 
out blasphemy be supposed to add any manner of- force 
and efficacy to them. Thus, for instance, it would be 
a hard matter to dress up a sin in such soil and tempt- 
ing orcumstances, that a truly covetous man woidd not 
resist for a considerable sum of money ; when neither 
the bopes of Heaven, nor the fears of Hell» could make 



/ 
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an impressioo upon him before. But can Bny thing be 
a surer indication of the deeeitfulness of the heart, than 
thus to ehnw more courage, refidutimi, and aotivitj, in 
an ill cause, than it doth in a good one ? atid-to esect 
itself to better purpose, when it is to serve its ownpride, 
•r lust, or revenge, or an j other passion, dian when it 
is to serve God upon motives of tfie Gospel, and upon 
9l\ the arguments that have ever been made use of to 
bring men over to religion and a good life ? And thu^ 
having shown that man is wopderfully apt to deceive 
and Impose upon himself^ in passing through the several 
stages of that great doty, repentance: I proceed now^ 
iatbe 

Second fJaee, To inquire into the gtounda and rea- 
sons of tUi %ooranre, ^aod to show whence itcemeth 
to pass that man, the oaty creature in the world that 
can reflect and look into himself, should kntimv so little of 
triiat passetfa^wkhi^him, anH be so 'very mtieh ufidO' 
^ainled even with the standing disposklons and com- 
^xion nf in own beait.'^ The prime reason of it is, 
because we so very seldom converse with ourselves, and 
Ute so little notice of what passeth within us : for a 
man can no more know his own heart, than he can know 
hb own face, any other way than by reflection : he may 
•B well tell over every feature of the smaller portions of 
Us face without l!he help of a looking^gkas, as he can teH 
iB the inward benti and tendencies of the soul, those 
itaiiding features and lineaments of the inward man, and 
know all the various chai^ges that this is Hable to from 
custom, from passioii^ mid from opinion, without a verj 
ibequent use of looking wUhin himself. 

For, dir passkms and indinations are not a! ways opoa 
the wag, and always moviog toward tiiek respective 
iijects; bat retire now aMl thea into the more dark 
aodUMcBfiieBBaiof timlieait, whore tiiey UecoB^ 
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ceded fo a wldie» aotil a fresh occasioo calk thes fnrtk 
: lo thai ool every transient, obliqiie ^[lance upoa 
iad, can fariog a man into a thorough knowlec%e of 
I itici^g;tfa and weaknesses; far, a man may some- 
tun the eye of the aSmd inward upon ilsd^ as he 
behold his natural hce in a glass and go awaj^ 
** and sln%;bt forget what manner of man he wm.'' But 
a Bian most rather sit down and unravel every tictioo of 
tihe pest day into all its drcumttanoes and particularities 
aed observe how every little thing moved and affected 
Uh^ and whM manner of impressioD it made upon Us 
hestt : Mb, done with that irequeoey Imd carefulnesa 
wUdb the importance of the duty doth requite, wonk^ 
■I a short time, bring him into a nearer and more inti- 
aequaintanee with himself. 
But when a^n, mstead of this, do pan away montha 
yespsin a perfect slumber of the mind, without once 
awi^io^ it, it is no wonder they diQuld be 80 yeiy igno* 
ant ^themselves, and know very Bttle more of what 
pisseth within them than the very beasts which perish. 
But here it any aotbe amiss to inquiie into the reaaollt 
why most men have so little convcisatkm with them- 



Amd first Because this reflectka is a work and la- 
boor of the ound, and cannot be perfansed without 
some pain and difficulty ; ibr, befiHe a man cau reflsci 
upoD himself^ and look into his heart with a steady eye;, 
he nmst ooolract his sight, and collect M his scaMoriqg 
and roving thon^ts mto some order and compass^ tint 
he msy be able to take a clear and di^inct view of 
them: he must retire from the worid for a while, and be 
■nattentive to all imptessioos of sense; and how hard 
asd fminfiil a diiog mast it needs be to a man of pesriim 
aod infimity, amid such aciwwd of objects that areooiF 
tiwaliy atr&mg upoo theaease, and aoliBiti^c the af: 
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fections, Dot to be moved and ioterrupted bj ooe or 
other of them ! But, 

Secondly. Another reason yvhj we so seldom coo- 
verse with ourselves, is, because the business of the 
world taketh up all our time, and leaveth us no portion 
of it to spend upon this great work and labour of the 
mind. Thus twelve or fourteen years pass away before 
we can well discern good from evil ; and of the rest, so 
much goeth awaj in sleep, so much in the proper busi- 
ness of our callings, that we have none to lay out upou 
the more serious and religious employments. Every 
man's Jife is an imperfect sort of a circle, which he re- 
peateth and runneth over every day ; he hath a set of 
thoughts, desires, and inclinations, which return upon 
liim in their proper time and order, and will very hard- 
ly be laid aside to make room for any thing new and un- 
common; so that can upon him when you please to set 
sboixi the study of his own heart, and you are sure to 
find him pre-engaged ; either he has some businesB to 
do, or some diversion to take, some acquaintance that he 
must vbit, or some company that he must entertain, or 
some cross accident hath put him out of humour, and 
Unfitted him for such a grave employment. And thus 
it Cometh to pass, that a man can never find leisure to 
look into himself, because he doth not set apart some por- 
tion of the day for that very purpose, but foolishly defer- 
reth fit>m one day to another, until his glass is almost 
run out, and he is called upon to give a miserable ac- 
count of himself in the other world. But, 

Thurdly. Another reason why a man doth not more 
firequently converse with himself, is, because such con- 
versation with his own heart may discover some vice or 
some infirmity lurking within him, which he is very un- 
willing to believe himself guilty of. For can there be a 
more ungratefid thing to a man, than to find that upon a 
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nearer view^ be is oot that person he took himself to be ? 
that he had neither the courage, nor the honesty, nor tlie 
^ty, nor the humili^ that he dreamed he ha<l ?. that a 
very little pain, for instance, puttelli him out of patience, 
and as little pleasure softeneth and disarmeth him into 
ease and wantonness ? that he hath been at more pains, 
and labour, and cost, to be revenged of an enemy, tban 
to oblige die best friend he hath in the world ? that he 
caonoi bring himself to say his prayers witliout a great 
deal of reluctancy ; and when he doth say them, the spi* 
rit and fervour of devotion evaporate in a very short 
lime ; and he can scarcely hold out a prayer of ten lines, 
without a number of idle and impertinent, if not vain and 
wicked thoughts coming into his head ? These are veiy 
unwelcome discoveries Uiat a man may make of him- 
self; so that it is no wonder that every one, who is 
already flushed with a good opinion of himself, should 
rather study how to run away from it, than how to con- 
verse with Ins own heart. 

But farther. If a ihan were both able and willing to 
retire into his own heart, and to set apart some portion 
of the day for that very purpose ; yet he is still disabled 
from passing a fair and impartial judgment upon him- 
self by several difficulties, arising partly from prejudice 
and prepossession, partly from the lower appetites and 
inclinations. And, 

First. That the business of prepossession may lead 
and betray a man into a false judgment of his own heart 
For we may observe, that the first opinion we take up 
of any thing, or any person, doth generally stick close to 
us; the nature of the mind being such, that it cannot 
but desire, and consequently endeavour to have some 
certain principles to go upon, something fixed and un* 
moveable, whereon it may rest and support itself. And 
hence it cometh to pass, that some persons are with so 
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Biacb difficulty brought to think well of a man they have 
•Dce eotertained an ill opiniou of: and, perhaps, that too 
for a very absurd and unwarrantabie reason. Bat bow 
much more difficult ^h^u must it be for a man, wfad ttt- 
keth up a fond opinion of his own heart loo^before be 
bath either years or sense enough to understand it» 
either to be persuaded out of it by himself, whom be 
lovetb so well, or by another, whose interest or dive>>*. 
Iflon it may be to make him ashamed of himself ! Tben, 
Secondly. As to the difficulties ai-ising from the infe* 
rior appetites and inclinations ; let any man look into 
his own heart, and observe is how different a light, and 
under what different complexions, any two sins of equal 
turpitude and mal%nity do appear to him, if he hath but 
a strong inclination to the one, and none at all to the 
other. That which he hath an inclination to» is always 
drest up in all the faise beauty that a fond and bu^ ima* 
gination can give it ; the other appeareth naked and 
deformed, and in all the true circumstances of foHy and 
dishonour. Thus, stealing is a vice that few gentlemen 
are inclined to; and they justly think it below the dig* 
xdty of a roan to stoop to so base and low a sin ; but no 
principle of honour, no workings of the mind and con^ 
science, not the still voice of mercy, not the dreadful call 
of judgment, nor any considerations whatever, can put a 
stop to that violence and oppression, that pride and aov 
bition, that revelling and wantonness, which we every 
day meet with in the world. ^iTay, it is easy to observe 
va'y different thoughts in a man of the nn that he Is 
most fond of^ according to the different ebbs and flows 
of his inclination to it For, as soon as the appetite is 
alarmed, and aeizeth upon the heart, a little cloud ga- 
thereth about the bead, and spreadeth a kind of darkness 
over the face of the soul, whereby it is hindered from 
taking a dear and dktioct view of things; but bo soon* 
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or k the appetite tirei) and satiated, but the same cloud 
paflseth avay like a shadow ; and a new light sprinfong 
up in the mind of a sudden, the man seeth much more, 
both of the folty and of the danger of the sin, than he did 
before. 

And thus, having done with the several reasons yfbf 
Biao,. the only creatpre in the world that can reflect and 
look into hinKli^ is so very ignorant of what passeth 
trllhln him, and to much unacquainted with the stand* 
m§ dispoaitions and complexions of his own heart : I 
proceed dow, in the 

Third and last place, to lay down several advantages^ 
dial do^ most assuredly, attend a due improvement is 
die knowledge of ourselves. And, 

First One great advantage is, that it tendeth verf 
■uch to mortify and humble a man into a modest and 
low opinion of himself. For, let a man take a nice and 
citrictas inspection into all the several regions of the 
heartland observe every thing irregular and amiss with^ 
in him : for instance, how narrow and short sighted a 
thing is the understanding ! upon how little reason d^ 
we take up an opinion, and upon how much less some* 
tinsea do we lay it down again! how weak and false 
ground do we often walk upon, with the Mggest con- 
fidence and assurance ! and how tremulous and doubt- 
fol are we very often, where no doubt is to be made! 
Again : how wild and impertinent, how busy and inco» 
herent a thing is the imagination, even in the best and 
liiBest men ; insomuch, that every man may be said to 
he mad, but every man doth not show it ! Then^ as to 
ibe paaiions; how nmsy, how turbuleat, and how tumni*. 
Inoiis are the} ! how easy they are stirred and set a* 
goaagi how eager and hot iu the pursuit, and what strange 
ilisQrder and confiision do they throw a man into^ s# 
iba^ be can neither think, nor i^ak, nor act, as he 
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should do, while he is uoder the domiDioD of any one 
of them ! 

Thus, let evey man look ivith a severe and impartial 
eye into all the distinct regions of the heart; and no 
doubt, several deformities and irregularities, that he 
never thought of, will open and disclose themselves upon 
so near a view ; and rather make the man ashamed of 
himself than proud. 

Secondly. A due improvement in the knowledge of 
eurselves, doth certainly secure us from the sly and in- 
sinuating assaults of flattery. There is not io the world 
a baser and more hateful thing than flattery ; it pro- 
ceedeth from so much falseness and insincerity in the 
man that giveth it, «nd often disco vereth so much weak- 
ness and folly in the man that taketh it, that it is hard 
to tdl which of the two is most to be blamed. Every 
man of common sense can demonstrate in speculation, 
and may be fully convinced, that all the praises and 
commendations of the whole world, can add no more to 
the real and intrinsic value of a man, than they can add 
to his stature. And yet, for all this, men of the best 
sense and piety, when they come down to the practice, 
cannot forbear thinking much better of themselves, 
when they have the good fortune to be spoken well of by 
other persons. 

But the meaning of this absurd proceeding seeneth to 
be no other than this ; there are few men tliat have so in- 
timate an acquaintance with their own hearts, as to know 
their own real worth, and how to set a just rate upon them- 
selves; and therefoi*e they do not know but that he 
who praises them mo6t> may be most in the right of it. 
For, no doubt, if a man were ignoraut of the true value 
of a thing he loved as well as himself,, he would mea- 
sure the worth of it according to the esteem of him who 
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faiddeth most for it, rather thao of him that biddeth 



Therefore, the most fidlible waj to disentai^e a man 
fiNMB the mares of flattery, is, to eomolt and stndj hia 
own iieait; for whoever does that well, will hardly be 
ao abanrd as to take another man's wor4 before hb own 
sense and experience. 

Tfalrdlj. Another advantage from this kind of study 
is tUs^ that it teacheth a man how to behave himself 
prntiently, when he lias the ill fortune to be censured 
aod abused by other people. For a man, who is 
thonNighly acquainted with his own heart, doth already 
know Dwre evil of himself than any body else can tell 
Ua : and when any one speaketh ill of him, he rather 
tfaanketh God that he can say no worse : for, could his 
enemy bet look into the dark and hidden recesses of the 
heart, lie considereth what a number of impure thoughts 
he raig^t there see brooding and hovering, like a dark 
doud upon the face of the soul ; that there he might 
take a prospect of the fancy, and view it acting over 
the several scenes of pride, of ambition, of envy, of 
knt, and revenge ; that there he might tell how often a 
vidoos inclina'tion hath been restrained, ior no other 
reason, but just to save the man's credit or interest in 
the world ; and how many unbecoming ingredients have 
entered into the composition of bis best actions. And 
DOW, what man in the whole world would be able to 
bear so severe a lest ? to have every thought and in- 
ward motion of the heait laid open and exposed to the 
views of his enemies ? But, 

Fourthly, aod lastly, another advantage of this kind 
is, that it maketh men less severe upon other people's 
faults, and less busy and industrious in spreading them. 
For a man, employed at home, inspecting into his own 
fiulings, hath not leisure to take notice of every little 

VOL. XlV. B 
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spot and blemi^ that liedi scattered upon others ; or, if 
he cannot escape the sight of them, he alwa}^8 pattea 
the most easy and favourable coastmction upon them. 
ThujB, for instance, does the ill fae knoweth of a sian 
proceed from a|i unhappy temper and constitution of 
|3od}r? he then considereth with himself, how hard a 
thing it is, not to be borne down with the current of the 
blood and spirits ; and accordingly layeth-some part of 
the blame Upon die weakness of human nature, for he 
hath felt the forte and rapidity of it within his own 
breast; altliough perhaps, in another instance, he re- 
membereth how it ragetii and swelleth by opposition ; 
and, although it* lAay be restrained^ . or diverted for a 
while, yet it can hardly ever be totally subdued. 

Or, has the man sinned out of custom P he tlien, from 
his own experience, traceth a habit into the very first 
vise and imperfect beginnings of it ; and can tell by how 
slow and insensible advances it oreepeth upon the heart ; 
how it worketh itself by degrees into the very frame 
and texture of it, and so passeth into a second nature ; 
and consequently he hath a just sense of the great diffi* 
cCdty for hSm to learn to do good, who hatli been long 
accustomed to do evil. 

Or, lastly, hath a false opinion betrayed him into a 
»n ? he then calleth to mind what wrong apprehensions 
he hath made of some things himself; how many opi* 
aioos, tliat he once made no doubt of, he hath, upon a 
stricter examination, found to be doubtful, and uncer- 
tain ; how many more to be unreasonable and absurd. 
He knoweth farther, that there are a great many more 
opinions that he hath never yet examined into at all, 
and which, however, he still believeth, for no other rea- 
son, but because he hath believed thrm so long already 
without a reason. 
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Thus, upon every occasion a maointimatelj acquainted 
with himself consuUeih hisiiirD heart, and malLeth eveiy 
man's case^o be his own, and so puts the most favoura- 
ble interpretation upon it. Let every man therefore 
loA into his own heart, before he b^inneth to abuse 
the reputation of another ; and then be will hardly be 
so absurd as to throw a dart that will so certainly re- 
bound and wound 4iimself. And thus, through the 
whole course of his conversation, let him keep an eye 
upon that one great comprehensive rule of Christian 
duty, on which hangeth not only the law and the pro- 
phets, but the very life, and spirit df the Gospel too ; 
^ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
dp ye even so unto them.'' Which rule that we may 
all duly observe, by throwing aside all scandal and de- 
traction, all spite and rancour, all rudeness and con- 
tempt, all rage and violence, and whatever tendeth to 
make conversation and commerce either uneasy or trou- 
blesome, may the God of peace grant, for Jesus Christ 
his sidLe, i^. 

Consider what hath been said; and the Lord giy^ 
you a right understanding in all things. To whom, with 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, he all honour and glory, 
now and for ever. 
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SERMON II. 

ON 

THE TRINITY,* 

(First prioted in 1744.) 



FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF JOHN, v. 7. 

Par there are Three that bear record in Beaven^ the 
Father^ the Wardj and the Holy Qhost; and these 
Three are One. 

This iaj beiog^ set apart to acknowledge our belief 
ill the Eternal Trinity, I thought it might be proper to 
employ my present discourse entirely upon that subject ; 
and I liope to handle it in such a manner, that the most 
Ignorant among you may return home better informed of 

* On this Sermon Lord Orrery has bestowed due praibe. It la, he 
safs, ** indeed a Sermon, and one of the best of its kind. The inys- 
lerious parts of our religion are apt to have dreadful effects upon 
weak minds. The general comments upon the Sacred Writings, and 
the several Sermons upqn the most abstruse points of Scripture, are 
too often composed in the gloomy style. Danmation, eternal damna- 
tion, is placed with all its horror before our eyes ; and we are so ter- 
dfied at the prospect, that fear makes us imagine we can comprehend 
mysteries, which, on this side the grave, must be for ever denied to 
limited understandings. Swift has taken the safest and the properest 
method of expounding these areana. He advances every podtioo that 
can be estabUshed upon so incomprehensible a subject He sustains 
the belief, avows the doctrine, and adapts (he matter of foitb, as well 
as possible, to the human capacity. His manner of reasoning is mas*^ 
teriy, and his arguments are ncrvons.'* IV. 
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jmMT duty in this Kreat poiot, than probably you arc at 



It mtut be confened that by the wcaknen and indis- 
oret%» of busy, or at best, of wellmeaniog people, as well 
as fay the maliee of those who are eucmiea to all reveal- 
ed idigioiii and arc not content to posseH their own In- 
fidelity in dlenee, without communtcatin^ it to the dis- 
tuibance of mankind-; I say, by these means, it must be 
eoofeased, that the doctrine of the Trinity hath sufTered 
very midi, and made Christianity buflcr along with it. 
For these two thhigs must be granted ; first, that men 
•f wicked livek would be very ^lad there were no tnith 
io Christianity at all ; and secondly, if they can pick 
oot any one single article in Uie Christian religion, wliich 
appeara not agreeable to their own corrupted reason, or 
to tbe aiguments of tlioee bad people who follow the 
f ride of sedndog others, ibey presently conclude, that 
tbe tit&th of the whole Gospel must dok along with tluit 
•He article* Which is just as wise, as if a raau sliould 
say, because he dislikes one law of his country, he w ill 
dMarefmre observe no law at all ; and yet that one law 
mmy be very reasonable in itself, altliough he does not 
allow it, or doos not know lli^ reason of the lawgivers. 

Thos it hath happened with the great, doctrine of tlui 
Trinity; which word is indeed not hi tbe Scripture, but 
was a terra of art invented in the earlier times to exprc&s 
the doctrine by a single word, for tlie sake of brevity 
and convenience. The doctrine, then, as delivered in 
bdy S^n-iptiurc, though not exactly in the same words, 
ia veiy short, and amounts only to this : that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are each of them God, 
aind yet there is but one God. For as to the word- Per- 
fioo, when we say tlierc are three Persons ; and as to 
those other explanations in the Athanasian creed this 
dayr read to you (whether compiled by Athana^ius or 
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not) thej were taken up three hunched year* after 
duist to expound this doctnne ; and I will tell you 
upon what occasion. About -that lime (here sprang up 
a heresy of people called Arians, from one Aiiusbthe 
leader of (hem. These denied our Saviour to be God, 
although they allowed all the res( of the Gospel, where- 
in they were more sincere than their followers among 
u$« Thus the Christian world was divided into two 
parts, till at-Iength, by the zeal and courage of St Alha^ 
nasius, the Arians were condemned in a general coitncil» 
and a creed formed upon the true faith, as St. Athanaslus 
hath settled it This creed is now read at certain tiroes 
in our churches, which although it is useful for edifica- 
tion to those who understand it, yet since it contains 
some nice and philosophical points which few people can 
coropreiicud, the bulk of mankind is obliged to believe 
no more than the scripture doctrine, as I have delivered 
it ; because that creed was intended only as an ufiswer 
to the Arians ip their own way, who were very subtle 
disputers. 

But this heresy having revived in the world about a 
hundred years ago, and continued ever since ; not out 
of a zeal to tnith, but to give a loose to wickedness by 
throwing off all religion ; several divines, in order to 
answer the cavils of those adversaries to tiiUh and mo-; 
rality, began to find out farther explanations of this doc- 
trine of the Trinity by rules of philosophy ; which have 
multiplied controversies to such a degree, as to beget 
scruples that have perplexed the minds of many 8ol>er 
Christians, who otherwise, could never have entertained 
them. 

I must therefore be bold to affirm, that the method 
taken by many of those learned men to defend the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, hath been founded upon a robtake. 
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IC roast be allowed, that every roan Is bmuid to fol- 
low the rules and direclioos of that measure of feason 
wluch God hath ^vco him ; and iudeed he caooot do 
odicnrlae, if he will be sincei-e, or act like a man. For 
inataoce ^^I should be commaDded bj ao ao^l from 
HeaiFeo .to belieye it is midni«rlit at ooon-daj ; yet I 
could not believe him. So if . I were directly told io 
Saripture tliat three are oae, aini one is three, I could 
nol conceive or l>eHeve it iu the natural common sense 
of that ezqpre^on, but roust suppose that something; dark 
or mystical was meant, which it pleased God to conceal 
firom roe and from all the world. Thus in the text, 
*^ There are Three that bear reconV' ^c. Am I capa- 
ble of knowing and definini^, ii bat union and what dis- 
tinction there may be in the divine nature, which possi- 
bly may be hid fi-om the aagcls themselves? Again, I 
see it plainly declared i;i Scripture, that there is but 
one God ; and yet 1 find our Saviour claiming tlie pre- 
rogative of God in knowing men^s thoughts; in saying, 
** He and his Father are one ;' and " before Abraham 
w fts, I am/' I read, that tlie di&ciples worsliipped him : 
that Thomas said to him, '' My Lord and my God i** 
and SL John, chap. i. *' In the beginning was the Word, 
aad the Word was with Got), and tlic Word was God.^ 
I read likewise that the Holy Ghost bestowed the power 
of working miracles, and the gift of tongues, which, if 
rightly considered, U as gieat a miracle as any, that a 
Dumber of illiterate men shouhi of a sudden be qualified 
to speak all the languages then known in t!ic world, 
such as could be done by the inspiration of God alone. 
From these several texts it is plain, that God commands 
US to believe there is a union, and there is a distinction ; 
but what that union, or what that distinction is, all man- 
kind are equally ignorant and must continue so, at 
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least till the day of judgment, vttbout some new reTjs- 
lation. 

But becauge I cannot conceive the nature of this 
union and distinction in the divine nature, am I there- 
fore to reject them as absurd and imposdble^fl would 
if any one told me, that three men are one, and one roan 
is three ? 1Ye are told, that a man and his wife are one 
i]esh ; tills I can comprehend the meaning of; yet, lite- 
rally taken, it is a thing impossible. But the apostle 
tells lu, '* We see but in part, and we know but in 
part;" and yet we would compi-ehend all the secret 
^vays and workings of God. 

Therefore I sbaH again repeat the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as it is positively affirmed in Scripture : that 
God is tlicre expressed in three difierent names, as Fa- 
tlier, as Son, and as Holy Ghost; .that each of these is 
God, ami that there is but one God. But this union and 
distinction are a mystery utterly unknown to mankind. 

This is enough for any good Christian to believe on 
this gieat article, without ever inquiring any farther. 
And this can b% contrary to no man's reason, although 
the knowledge of it is hid from him. 

But there is another difficulty of great importance 
among thoee who quan'el with the doctrine of the Triuit}% 
as well as with several other ailicles of Christianity ; 
uhich i^ that our religion abounds in mysteries, and 
these ihcy arc so bold as to revile as cant, imposture, 
and priestcraft. It is impossible for us to determine, for 
what reasons God thought fit to communicate some things 
to us in part, and leave some part a mystery : but so it 
is in fact, and so the holy Scriptures tell us in several 
places. For instance : the resurrection and change of 
our bodies are called mysteries by St. Paul ; our Sa- 
Niour's incarnation is another; the kingdom of God is 
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adled m mystery by oqr Saviour, to be only known to 
fak discipies; so is faith aod the word of God by St. 
Fiml: I omit many others. So that to declare a^^ainst 
all mysteries without distioctioo or exception, is to dc- 
dnne againsl the whole tenonrof the New Testament. 

Tlieie «« two conditions, that may bring a mystery 
under aospicioii. Fkst, When it is not taught and com- 
io holy writ ; or secondly, when the mystery 
to the advantage of those who preach it to others. 
Now as to the first, it can never be said, that we preach 
mysteries without warrant from Holy Scripture, although 
I confess this of the Trinity may have sometimes been 
exphuned by human invention, which might periiaps 
better have be^ spared. As to the second, it will not 
be ponble tochaige the protestant priesthood with pro- 
podfig any temporal advantage to themselves by broach- 
ing or. BUiltiplying, or preaching of mysteries. Does 
this mystery of the Trinity, for instance, and the des- 
cent of the Holy Ghost, bring the least profit or power 
to the preachers ? No ; it is as great a mystery to them- 
selves as it is to the meanest of their hearers ; and may 
be rather a cause of humiliation, by putting their under- 
standing, in that point, upon a level with the most igno- 
rant of their flock. It is true indeed, the Roman church 
hath very much enriched lierself by trading in myste- 
ries, for which they have not the least authority from 
Scripture, and which were fitted only to advance their 
own temporal wealth and grandeur ; such as transub- 
stautiation, the worshipping of images, indulgences for 
gins. Purgatory, and masses for the dead ; with many 
more. But it is the perpetual talent of those who have 
ill-will to our church, or a contempt for all religion, 
taken up by the wickedness of their lives, to charge us 
urith the errors and corruptions of popery, which all pro- 

(estants have thrown off near two hundred years : 

B 2 
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whereas those mysteries held by us, have oo prospect 
of power, pomp, or wealth, bat have been ever main- 
tained by the universal body df true believers from the 
days of the apostles, and will be so to the resurrection ; 
neither will thfe gates of Hell prevail against them. 

It may be thought perhaps a strange thing, that God 
diould require us to believe mysteries, while the relsson 
or manner of what we are to believe is above our com- 
prehension, and wholly concealed from us : neither doth 
ft appear at first sight, that the believing or' not believ- 
ing them doth concern either the glory of God, or con- 
tribute to the gfHKlness or wickedness of our lives. Bui 
this is a great and dangerous mistaken We see* what a 
mighty weight is laid upon fahh, both in the Old and 
New Testament. In the ibrmer we read, how the faith 
of Abraham is praised, who could believe that God 
would raise from him a great nation, at the very time 
that he was commanded to sacrifice his only son, and 
despaired of any other issue: and this was to him a 
great mystery. Our Saviour is perpetually preaching 
faith to his disciples, or reproaching them with the want 
of it; and St. Paul produceih numerous examples of the 
-^ooderB done hf fsrlth. And all this is highly reason- 
i^e ; for, faith is an entire dependence upon the truths 
the power, the justice, and the mercy of God ; which 
dependence will certainly incline us to obey him in all 
things. So4hat ttie great excellency of faith consists in 
the consequence it haih upon our actions: as, if we de- 
pend upon the truth and wisdom of a man, we shall cer- 
tainly be more disposed to follow his advice. Therefore 
let no man think tliat he can lead as good a moral life, 
without faith as with it ; for this reason, because he who 
hath no faith, cannot by the strength of his own reason 
iVr endeavours so easily resist temptations, as the other, 
who depends upon God's assbtance in the overcomiog of 
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Mt fnikies» and ii lUi^e to be rewarded for ever lo 
Hearea lor bis victoiy over them. ** Faitb,** saji the 
a|M»de» * k the evidence of things not seen :"" he means, 
that hMh u a TirtQe, by which any thing; commanded us 
by God to bdieve, appears evident and certain to us, 
akhoqgh ^re doDot see, nor can conceive it; because by 
f^lh we eotirely depend upon the truth and power of 
God. 

It la an old and true distinction, that things may be 
abav^ our reason, without being contrary to it. Of this 
kind are the power, the nature, and the universal pre- 
■ence of God, with innumerable other points. How little 
do thoae who quarrel with mysteries know of the com- 
mouest actions of nattu^ ! the growth of an animal, of a 
plaul, or of the smallest seed, is a mystery to the wisest 
UKNig men. If an ignorant person were told, that a 
loadatooe would draw iron at a distance, he might say it 
was a thing contrary to his reason, and could not be- 
liere before he saw it with his eyes. 

The manner whereby the soul and body are united, 
and bow they are distinguished, is wholly unaccount^ 
ble to us. We see but one part, and yet we know we 
ooosist of two; and this is a mystery we cannot compre- 
liend, any more llian that of the Trinity. 

From what hath been said, it is manifest, tliat G6d 
did never command us to believe, nor his ministers to 
preach, any doctrine which is contrary to the reason he 
hath pleased to endow us with ; but for his own wise 
ends has thought fit to conceal from us the natin« of the 
iMng he commands ; thenby to try our faith and obe> 
dienoe, and increase our dependence upon him. 

It is highly probable, that if God should please to re> 
veal unto tis this great mystery of the Trinity, or some 
other mysteries in our holy religion, we should not be 
«Mft to undejntand them, uiile» he would at the same 

B 3 
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time think fit to bestow on us some new powers or Acui- 
ties of the mind, which we want at preseqt^ aod are re- 
served till the day of resurrection to life eternal. " For 
now," as the apostle says,.*' we aee through a glass dark- 
Ij, but then face to fece." 

Thus, we see, the matter is hnHig^t to this issue : we 
must either believe what God directly commaiMb us in 
holy Scripture, or we roust wholly reject the Scripture, 
and the Christian religion which we pretend to profess. 
But this, I hope, is too desperate a step for any of us ta 
make. 

I have already observed, that those who preach up 
the belief of the Triitily, or of any otlier mystery, can- 
not propose any temporal advantage to themsdves by so 
doing. But this is not the. case of those who oppose 
these doctrines. Do they lead better moral lives than 
a good Christian ? are they more just in their dealings ? 
more chaste, or temperate, w charitable ? Nothing at 
all of this ; but on the contrary, their intent is to over- 
throw all religion, that they may gratify their vices 
without any jreproach fnun the world, or their own con- 
science ; and are zealous to bring over as many others 
as they cpip to their own opinions; because it is some 
kind of imaginary comfort to have a multitude on their 
side. 

There is no miracle mentioned in holy writ, whicb^ 
if it were strictly examined, is not as much contrary to 
common reason, and as much a raysteg^ as this doctrine 
of the Trinity ; and therefore we may with equal jus- 
tice deny the truth of them aH. For instance : it is 
against the laws of nature, that a buman body should be 
able to walk upon the water, as St. Peter is recorded to 
have done : or that a dead carcass should be rftiaed from 
the grave after three days, when it began to corrupt $ 
which those who understand anatomy will pronounce to 
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te iBipoMiUe by the commoD rules of nature and rea- 
MO. Tel these miracles, and manj others, are posi- 
thndy aAnned in the Gospel ; and these we must be- 
lieve, or give up our holy religion to atheists and infi- 
dels. 

. I shaQ now make afew infereoces and obsenratioos 
npoo wImA has been said. 

first -It would be well, if people would not lay so 
moeh weight on their own reason in matters of religion, 
as to tfaiiik every thing impossible and absurd which they 
cannot coDceiye. How dten do we contradict the right 
rales of reason in the whole course of our lives ? Kea- 
aoo ksdf is true and just, but the reason of every parti- 
cular man u weak and wavering, perpetually swayed 
and turned by his interests, his passions, and his vices. 
I^et mxy man but consider, when he hath a controverqr 
with another, though his cause be ever so unjust, though 
tbe whole world be against him, how blinded he is by the 
kwe of Ubnsel( to believe that light is wrong, and wrong 
m right, when it makes for his own advantage. Where 
is then the right use of his reason, which he so much 
boasts of, and which he would blasphemously set up to 
control the commands of the Alm^^hty ? 

Secondly. When men are tempted to deny the mys- 
teries of religion, let them examine and search into their 
own hearts, whether they have not some favourite sin, 
which is of their -party in thb dwpute, and which is 
equally contrary to other commands of God in the Gos- 
peL For, why do men love darkness rather than light ? 
The Scripture tells us, ^ Because their deeds are evil :'' 
and there can be no other reason assigned. Therefore, 
when men are curious and inquisitive to discover some 
weak sides in Christianity, and inclined to favour every 
thing that is offered to its disadvtotage, it is pldin they 
wish it were not true; and those wishes can proceed 
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from BoUiiag but an eyil conscieoce; because if there 
be (ruth in our religion, their condition must be mis- 
erable. 

And therefore, thirdly, men should consider, that rais- 
ing difficulties concerning the mysteries in religion, cau- 
not make them more wise, learned, or virtuous ; bttxev 
neighbours, or friends, or more serviceable to their couu- 
ity; but, whatever thej pretend, trill destroy their in- 
ward peace of mind by perpetual doubts and fears ari* 
sing in their breasts. And God forbid we should ever 
see the times so bad, when dangerous opinions in reli- 
giou will be a means to get favour and preferment ; 
althougfa even in such a case, it would be an ill traffic 
to gain the world, and lose our own souls. So that up- 
on the whole it will be impossible to find any real use 
toward a virtuous or happy life, by denying the myste* 
ries of the Gospel. 

Fourthly. Those strong unbelievers, who expect that 
all mysteries should be squared and fitted to their own 
reason, might have somewhat to say for themselves, if 
they could satisfy the general reason of mankind, in 
their opinions; but herein they are miserably defective^ 
absurd, and ridiculous; they strain at a gnat, and swal- 
low a camel ; they can believe that the world was made 
by chance; that God doth not concern himself with 
things below ; will neither punish vice nor 'reward vir- 
tue : that religion was invented by inning men to keep 
the world in awe ; with many other opinions equally 
false and detestable, against the comnran light of nature 
as well as reason: against the universal sentiments of all 
civilized nations, and offensive to the ears even of a so* 
ber heathen. 

Lastly. Since the world abounds with pestilent bodo^ 
imrticularly written against this doctrine of the Trinity; 
it is fit to ipforai you, thai the authors of them ftoettd 
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whiMf upoa ft mkUke ; thej w<mM diow how impow- 
Ue-it H thti three cao be one, and one cao be three ; 
the ScripfaiK nith DO neb thiK, at lei^t in that 
thej would make it : but only that there isaome 
luod of ooitj and <fistioctioo ki the divine oatme, which 
MaAhid canooi ponblj cooipfehend : thus the whole 
doctrfoe is abort and plaio, aod in itaelf incapable of anj 
coalivrenj: since God himelf hath prooonoced the 
bet, but whollj concealed the manner. Aod therefore 
■an J Avines, who' tfaooghi fit to answer those wicked 
hooksy have been mistaken too by answering ibols io 
their Ibllj; and endeavouring to explain a mjstefj, 
which God intended to keep secret from us. And as I 
would exhort aH men to aToid reading those wicked 
bodb written agmost thb doctrhie» as dangerous and 
pernicious ; so I think they may oout the answers, aa 
nonecessary. This I confess will probably affect but 
few or none among the generality of our congregations, 
who do not much trouble themselres with books, at least 
of this kind. However, many who do not read them- 
selves, are seduced by others that do, and thus become 
unbelievers upon trust, and at second hand ; and this is 
too freqneut a case? for which reason, I have endea- 
Toured to put (his doctrine upou a short and sure foot, 
levelled to the meanest understanding; by which we 
may, as the apostle directs, be ready always to give an 
answer to every man, that asketh us a reason of the hope 
that is in us, with meekness a*jd fear. 

And thus I have done with my subject, which ^proba- 
bably I should not have chosen, if I had not been in- 
▼itied to it by the occasion of this season, appointed oo 
purpose to celebrate the mysteries of the Trinity, and 
the descent of the Holy Ghoet, wherein we pray to be 
ftLCpt steadfast in thisfaidi ; and what this faith is I have 
i^howo yod io the plainest manner I could. For, upon 
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the whole, it is no more tliao this : God commaods us, 
by our dependence upon his truth, and his holy word, to 
believe a fact t(^at we do not understand. And tliia is 
no more than what we do every day in the works of 
nature, upon the ci*edit of men of learning. Without 
faith we can do no woirks acceptable to God ; for, II Aej 
proceed from any other principle, they will not advance 
our salvation ; and this laitb, as I have explained it» we 
may acquire without giving up our senses, or contra- 
dicting our reason. May God of his innnite mercy in- 
spire us with true faith in every article and mystery of 
our religion, so as to dispose us to do what is pleasing in 
his sight ; and this we pray through Jesus Christ, to 
whom, with the Father and the Hdly Ghost, the myste- 
rious incomprehensible One God, foe all honour and 
glory now and for evermore ? Amen, 
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fFintprinledinl744.) 



FIBST P£T£B, r. 5. 

-^€t» ali vfyau be subject erne to emodur. 



Thb apcMtle having, in inaQj parts of this episUey 
^▼eo directiooB to CbrisliaiiB cooceniiDg the dutj of 
anbjectioQ or obedieoee to niperiors; io the Beveral lo- 
lUDoes of the siibject to the prince, the child to his pa- 
imt, the servant to his master, the wife to her husband, 
and the younger to the elder ; doth here, in the words 
of my text, sun up the whole, by advancing a point of 
doctrine, which at first may appear a little extraordi- 
nary : ** Yea, all of you,'* saith he, ^ be subject one to 
another." For it should seem, that two persons cannot 
properly be said to be subject to each othar^ and that 
subjection is only due from inferiors to those above 
them : yet St. Paid hath several passages to the same 
purpose. For he exhorts the Romans, ** in honour to 
prefer one another;'' and the Philippians, **• that In low* 

* ** Adearer ity^le, or a dkeoonemore properlj adaptfd toa pob- 
lie aodieBce, can scarce be franed. Every parapaph is suqile, ner- 
vooi, and iotelUcible. The threads of each ^fgamoki are doe^ 
tromeeted, and logicallf panned.**— Obubi. 
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liness of miod thej should each esteem other better tbao 
themselves ;"" and the .Ephesians, '' that thej should 
submit themselves one to another in the fear of the 
Lord." Here we find these two great apostles recom- 
mending to all Christians this duty of mutual subjection. 
For we may observe by St. Peter, that having men- 
tioned the several relations which men bear to each 
other, as governor and subject, master and servant, and 
the rest which I have already repeated, be makes no 
exception, but sums up the whole with commanding 
" all to be subject one to another." Whence we may 
conclude, that tliis subjection due from all men to all 
men, is something more tliao the compliment of course, 
when our betters are pleased to tell us they are our 
humble servants, but understand us to be Aeir slaves. 

I know very well, that some of tliose who explain 
this text apply it to huRiility, to the duties of charity, 
(0 private exhortations, and to bearing with each other's 
infirmities; and it is probable the apostle may have 
bad a regard to all these. But, however, many learned 
men agree, that there is some thing more undei*&tood, 
and so the words in their plain natural meaning must 
import; as you will observe join'selves, if you read 
them with the beginning of the verse, which is thus; 
" Likewise ye younger submit yourselves unto the 
elder ; yea, ail of you be subject one to anotlier." So 
that, upon the whole, there must be some kind of sub- 
jection due from every man to every man, which cannot 
be made void by any pow er, pre-eminence, or authority 
whatsoever. Now, what sort of subjection this is, and 
bow it ought to be paid, shall be the subject of my pre- 
sent discourse. 

As God bath contrived all the works of nature to be 
useful, and in some manner a support to each other, by 
Y^bich the whole fraqpe of the world, under his provr* 
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deoce, is prcMrved and kq>t up; so among mankind 
•or partkalar stations are appointed to each of tis by 
God Alnii|;lil7, wlierein we are obliged to act, as far as 
•or power reacheth, toward the good of the whole com- 
manity. And he who doth not perform that part as- 
^ned him toward advancing the benefit of the whole, 
in proportion to his opportunities and abilities, is not 
oidj a useless, but a very mischievous member of the 
public : because he takes his share of the profit, and yet 
leases his share of the burdei^ to be borne by others^ 
which is the trite principal cause of most miseries and 
iiiisfortanes in life. For a wise man, who does not assist 
with his counsels; a great man, with his protection; a 
rich man, with his bounty and charity ; and a poor roan» 
with his labour; are perfect nuisances in a common- 
wealth. Neither is any condition of life more l^onour* 
^e in the sight of God than another ; otherwise he 
would be a respecter of persons, which he assures us he 
is not: for he hath proposed the same salvation to all 
men, and hath only placed them in diflferent ways or sta- 
tions to work it out. Princes are born with no more 
advantages of strength or wisdom, than other men; and^ 
tiy an unhappy education, are usually more defective in 
t>oth, thap thousands of their subjects. They depend 
for every necessary of life upon the meanest of their 
people : besides, obedience and subjection were never 
enjoined by God to humour the passions, lusts, and vani- 
ties of those who demand them from us ; but we are 
commanded to obey our governors, because disobedi- 
eoce would breed seditions iu the state. Thus servants 
mre directed to obey their masters, children their pa- 
rents, and wives their husbands ; not firora any respect 
c^ persons in God, but because odierwise there would 
be nothing but confiinon in private families. Thb mat- 
li*r wiO be clearly explakied, by considering the com- 
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parisou which St. Paul makes between the cluirch of 
Christ, and the body of man : for the same resemblance 
will hold, not only to families and kingdoms, but to the 
whole corporation of mankind. '' The eye," saith he, 
*' cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee : 
nor again the hand to the foot, I have no need of thee. 
}f ay, much more, those niembei-s of the body which seem 
to be more feeble, are necessary : and whether one mem- 
ber suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or one mem- 
ber be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.'* The 
case is directly the same among mankind. The prince 
cannot say to the merchant, I have no need of thee ; nor 
the inerchant to the labourer, I have no need of thee. 
Nay much more those members, whicli seem to be more 
feeble are necessary : For the poor ai'e generally more 



necessary members of the commonwealth than the rich : 
which clearly sIm>ws, that God never intended such pos« 
sessions for the sake and service of those to whom he 
lends them ; but because he hath assigned every man 
his particular station to be useful in life, and this for the 
reason given by the apostle, " that there may be no 
schism in the body." 

From hence may partly be gathered the nature of 
that subjection, which we all owe to .one another. Ood 
Almighty hath been pleased to put us into an imperfect 
state, where we have perpetual occasion of each other's 
assistance. There is none so low, as not to be in a capa« 
city of assisting the highest ( nor so high as not to want 
the assistance of the lowest. 

It plainly appears from what hath been said, that no 
one human creature is more worthy than another in the 
sight of God, farther than according to the goodness or 
holiness of their lives; and that power, wealth, and the 
like outward advantages, are so far from' being the marks 
of God's approving or preferring those on whom they are 
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btttovedy that, oo the contrary, he is pleased to snflfet 
Unem to be afaaost engroned by those who have least ti« 
tie to Mir Javomr. Now, accordiog to this eqaality, 
God hath placed aU maDkiod with relatioo to 
yoa will observe, that in all the relations be- 
tveeo Buto and man, there is a mutual dependence! 
wliCEcfaj the one caooot subsist without the other. Thus, 
no mrnn can lie a prince without subjects, nor a master 
widMNit servants, nor a father without children. And 
tMs both ezphiins and confirms the doctrine of the text : 
far where there is a mutual dependence there must be a 
mntoal duty, and consequently a mutual subjectioo. 
For iustaoce, the subject must obey bis prince, because 
God ooouBands it, human laws require it, and the safety 
of the put^ makes it necessary ; for the same reasons 
we nnst obey all that are in authority, and submit our^ 
setvesnot only to tlie good and gentle, but also to the 
firoward, whether they rule according to oiur liking or 
not On the other side, in those countries that pretend 
to fireedom, princes are subject to those laws which their 
people have chosen ; they are bound to protect their sub- 
jects in liberty, property, and religion, to receive their 
petitions, and redress their grievances: so that the best 
prince is, in the opinion of wise men, only the greatest 
servant of the nation ; not only a servant to the public 
in general, but in some sort to every man in it In the 
like manner, a servant owes obedience, and dlUgeuce, 
and fiaithfuiness to his master ; from whom at the same 
time he hath a just demand for protection, and mainte- 
nance, and gentle treatment Nay, even the poor beg- 
gar hath a just demand of an alms from the rich man ; 
who is guilty of fraud, injustice, and oppression, if he 
does not afford relief according to his abilities. 

But tliis subjection we all owe one another, is no where 
more necesary than in the common convefsaClons of life ; 
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for without it there could be do society ignoog men. If 
the learned would uot sometimes submit to the ignorant, 
tbQ wise to the simple, the gentle to the frowanl, the old 
to the weaknesses of the joung, there would be nothing 
but everlasting variance io the world. This our Saviour 
himself confirmed by his own exanfple ; for he appeared 
in the form of a servant, and washed his disciples' feet, 
adding those memorable words, " Te call me Lord and 
Master, and ye say well, for so I am. If I, then, your 
Lord and Master, wash your feet, how much more ought 
ye to wash one auotlier's feet ?'' Under which expres- 
sion of washing the feet, is iockided all that subjection, 
assistance, love, and duty, which every good Christian 
ought to pay his brother^ in whatever station Ood hath 
placed him. For the greatest prince, and the meanest 
slave, are not, by infinite degrees, so distant, as our Sa- 
viour and those disciples, whose feet he vouchsafed to 
wash. 

And although this doctrine of subjecting ourselves to 
one another mi^ seem to grate upon the pride and vanity 
of mankind, and may thei-efore be hard to be digested by 
those who value theniselves upon their greatness or their 
wealth : yet it is really no mwe than what most men 
practise upon other occasions. For, if our neighbour, 
who is our inferior comes to see us, we rise to receive 
him, we place him above us, and respect him as if he 
were better than ourselves : and this is thought both de- 
cent and necessary, and is usually called good manners. 
Now tlie duty required by the apostle, is only that we 
should enlarge our minds, and that what we thus practise 
in the common course of life, we should imitate in all our 
actions and proceedings whatsoever ; since our Saviour 
tells us, that ev^ man is our neighbour, and since we 
are so ready in the point of civility to yield to others iih 
our own bouses, where only we have any title to govern. 
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Ua¥iiig thus tbowo you w,bal mti of tubj^^oo it k, 
iriMl 9^ ncn owe one anothei^ and in whut maimer St 
<N|^itto be paid, I tbdl oow draw riome obtervatioDi 
fnNB what hath been said. 

. And first; A thorough practice of this duty of sub- 
jecting omaelves to the wants and iufimities of each 
other, would utterly extinguish in us the vice of pride. 
For, if God has pleased to intrust me with a talent, 
not lior my own sake, but for the service of others, and 
at the same time hath left me full of wants and necessi* 
tiesi, which otiiers must supply ; I can then have no 
to set any extraordinary value upon myself, or to 
my brother, because he hath not the same talents ^ 
wUdi were lent to me. His being may probably be as 
vseful to the public, as mine ; and therefore, by the 
rules of right reason, I am in no sort preferable to 
khn. 

Secondly. 'Tis very manifest firom what has been said, 
that no man ought to look upoo the advantages of life, 
flocli as riches, honour, power, and the like, as his pro- 
perty, but merely as a trust, which God hath deposited 
whh him to be employed for the use of his brethren ; and 
God will certainly punish the breach of that trust, 
though the laws of man will not, or rather indeed can- 
uot ; because the tnist was conferred only by God, who 
has not left it to any power on earth to decide infalli- 
bly, whether a man makes a good use of his talents or 
not, or to punish him where he fails. And therefore God 
seems to have more particularly taken this matter into 
his own hands, and will most certainly reward, or punish 
us,' in proportion to our good, or ill performance in it. 
Now, although the advantages, which one possesseth 
more than another, may in some sense be called his 
property with respect to other men, yet with respect to 
God they are, as I said, only a trust; which will plainly 
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appear from hence : if a man does not use those advau- 
tages to the good of the public, or the benefit of bis aeigh* 
bour, it is certain he doth not deserve them, and conse- 
quently that God never intended them for a blessing to 
him : and on the other side, whoever does employ his 
talents as he ought, will find, by his own experience, 
that they were chiefly lent him for the service of otherd ; 
for, to the service of others . he will certainly employ 
them. 

Thirdly. If we could all be brought to practise this 
duty of subjecting ourselves to each other, it would very 
much contribute to the general happiness of mankind : 
for this would root out envy and malice from the heart 
of man; because you cannot envy your neighbour's 
strength, if he make use of it to defend your life, or car- 
ly your burden : you cannot envy his wisdom, if he gives 
you good counsel ; nor his riches, if he supplies you in 
your wants; nor his greatness, if he employs it to your 
protection. The miseries of life are not properly owing 
to the unequal distribution of things; but God Almighty, 
the great King of Heaven, is treated like the kings of 
the earth, who, although perhaps intending well them- 
selves, have often most abominable ministers and stew- 
ards, and those generally the vilest, to whom they intrust 
the most talents. But here is the difference, that the 
princes of this world see by other men's eyes, but God 
sees all things ; and therefore, whenever he permits his 
blessings to be dealt among those who are unworthy, we 
may certainly conclude, that he intends them only as a 
punishment to an evil world, as well as to the owners. 
It were well, if those would consider this, whose riches 
serve them only as a spur to avarice, or as an instru- 
ment to their lusts; whos6 wisdom is only of this world, 
to put false colours upon things, to call good evil, and 
eril good, against the conviction of their own conscien- 
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ces ; aod lastly, who emploj their power and favour in 
acts of oppresBionor injustice, in misrepresenting peraoos 
and things, or in countenancing the wicked, to the ruin 
of the innocent. 

Fourthly. The practice of this duty of being subject 
to one another, would make us rest contented in the se- 
veral stations of life, wherein Cod hath thought fit to 
place us : because it would, in the best and easiest roan- 
Dcr, bring us back as it were to that early state of the 
Gospel, when Christians had all things in common. For, 
If the poor found the rich disposed to supply their wants ; 
If the Ignorant found the wise ready to instruct and di- 
rect them ; or if the weak might always find protection 
from the mighty ; they could none of them, with the least 
pretence of justice, lament their own condition. 

From all that hath been hitherto said, it appears, that 
great abilities of any sort, when they are employed as 
God directs, do but make the owners of them greater 
and more painful servants to their neighbour, and the 
public : however, we are by no means to conclude from 
bence, that they are not really blessings when they are 
In the hands of good men. For, firc^t, what can be a great- 
er honour than to be chosen one of the stewards and dis- 
pensers of God's bounty to mankind ? What is there that 
can give a generous spirit more pleasure and complacen- 
cy of mind, than to consider, that he is an instrument of 
doing much good ? that great numbers owe to him, under 
God. their subsistence, tbeu: safety, their health, and the 
good conduct of their lives ? The wickedest man upon 
earth takes a pleasure in doing good to those he loves; 
and therefore surely a good Chiistiao, who obeys our 
Saviour's commands of loving all men, cannot but take 
delight in doing good even to his enemies. God, who 
l^es all things to all men, can receive nothing from any ; 
and those among men, who do the most good, and re- 

VOL. XIV. c 
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ceive the fewest I'etunis, do most resemble tlie Creator : 
for which reason St. Paul delivers it as a saying, of our 
Saviour, that, ^'it is more blessed to give than re- 
ceive." By this rule, what must become of those things, 
which the world values as the greatest blessings, riches, 
power, and the like, when our Saviour plainly deter- 
mines, that the best way to make them blessings is to part 
with them ? Therefore, although the advantages, which 
one man hath over another, may be called blessings, yet 
they are by no means so in the sense the world usually 
understands. Thus, for example, great riches are no 
blessings in themselves : because the poor man with the 
common necessaries of life enjoys more health, and has 
fewer cares without them ; how then do they become 
blessings ? No otherwise than by being employed in 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, rewarding wor- 
tliy men, and, in short, doing acts of charity and genero- 
sity. Thus, likewise, power is no blessing in itself, be- 
cause private men bear less envy, and trouble, and an- 
guish without it. But when it is employed to protect 
the innocent, to relieve the oppressed, and to punbh the 
oppressor, then it becomes a great blessing. 

And so, lastly, even great wisdom is, in the opinion of 
Solomon, not a blessing in itself: for "in much wisdom 
is much sorrow ;" and men of common understanding, if 
they serve God, and mind their callings, make fewer mis- 
takes in the conduct of life, than those who have better 
heads. And yet wisdom is a mighty blessing, when it ia 
applied to good purposes, to instruct the ignorant, to be 
a faithful counsellor either in public or private, to be a 
director to youth, and to many other ends needless here 
to mention. 

To conclnde : God pent us into the world to obey his 
commands, by doing as much good as our abilities will 
reach, and as little evil as our many infirmities will 
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permit. Some lie bath only tnuted with one taleot, 
some with five, and some with ten. No man is without 
his talent; and he that is faithlbl or negligent in a little, 
aliali be rewarded or piuushed, as. well as he that hath 
been so in a great deal. 



Consider what hath been said, &c. 
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, SERMON IV. 



ON THE 



TESTIMONY OP CONSCIENCE. 

(nfiST PRINTKD IN 1744.) 



SEOOND CORINTHIANS, 1. 12. 

•For our rejoicing is thisy Ike Usixnwny ef our con- 

science. 



There is bo word more frequently in the mouths of 
men than that of conscience, and the meaning of it is in 
some measure generally understood : however, because 
it is likewise a word extremely abused by many peo- 
ple, who apply other meanings to it, which God Almigh- 
ty never intended ; I i^all explain it to you in the 
clearest manner I am able. The word conscience pro- 
perly signifies that knowledge which a man hath within 
himself of his own thoughts and actions. And because 
if a man judgeth fairly of his own actions, by comparing 
them with the law of God, his mind will either approve 
or condemn him, according as he hath done good or evil ; 
therefore this knowledge or conscience may properly be 
called both an accuser and a judge. So (hat whenever 
our conscience accuseth us, we are certainly guilty ; 
but we are uot always Innocent, when it doth not accuse 
us : for very often through the hardness of our hearts, 
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or the fondness and favour we bear to ourselvei, Or 
through ignorance or neglect, we do not suffer our con- 
science to take any cognizance of several sins we com- 
mit. There is another office likewise belongiqg to con- . 
science, which is that ai being our director and guide^ 
and the wrong use of this hath been the occaiton of 
more evils under the sun than almost all other causes 
put together. Por, as conscience is nothing else but the 
knowledge we have of what we are thinking and doing ; 
so it can guide us no farther than that koowle<^ reach- 
etb : and therefore God hath placed conscience in us to 
be our director only in those actions, which Scripture 
and reason plainly tell us to be good or evil. But in 
cases too difficult or doubtful for us to comprehend or 
determine, there conscience is not concerned ; because 
it cannot advise in what it doth not understand, nor de- 
^de where it. is itself xq doubt : but by God's great 
mercy, those difficult points are never of absolute ne- 
cessity to our salvation. There is likewise another evil, 
that men often say, a thing is against their conscience, 
when really it Is not. For instance : ask any of tliose 
who diflfer from the worsliip established, why they do 
not come to church : they \iill say, they dislike the ce- 
remonies, the prayers, the habits, and the like ; and 
therefore it goes against their conscience : but they are 
mistaken, their teacher hath put those words into their 
mouth ; for a man^s conscience can go no higher than 
his knowledge ; and therefore till he has thoroughly ex- 
amined by Scripture, and the practice of the ancient 
church, whether those points are blameable or not, hi^ 
conscience cannot possibly direct him to condemn them; 
Hence have likewise arisen those mistakes about what 
Is usually called Uberty of conscience ; which, properly 
speaking, is no more than a liberty of knowing our own 
thoughts, which liberty na one can take from ns; But 
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those irords have obtained quite difierent meauings ; 
liberty of coDscience is now-a-dajs not only understood 
to be the liberty of believing what men please, but also 
of endeavouring to propagate that belief as much as they 
can, and to overthrow the faith which the laws have 
already established, and to be rewarded by the public 
for those wicked endeavours : and thb is the liberty of 
conscience which the fanatics are now openly in the face 
of the world endeavouring at with their utmost applica- 
tion. At the same time it cannot but be observed, 
that tliose very persons, who, under pretence of a pub- 
lic spirit and tenderness toward their Christian brethren, 
are so zealous for such a liberty of conscience as this, 
arc of all others the least tender to those who differ 
from them in the smallest point relating to government ; 
and I wish I could not say,, that the Msgesty of the 
living Cot! may be offemled with uiore security, than 
the memory of a dead prince. But the wisdom of the 
world at present seems to agree witli that of the heathen 
emperor, who said, if the gods were offended, it was 
their own concern, and they were able to vindicate 
themselves. 

But, although conscience hath been abused to those 
wicked purposes which I have already related, yet a 
due regard to the directions it plainly gives us, as well 
as to its accusations, reproaches, and advices, would be 
of the greatest use to mankind, both for their present 
welfare, and future happiness. 

Therefore, my discourse at thb timf shall be dh^cted 
to prove to you, that there is no solid, firm foundation 
for virtue, but on a conscience which is guided by re* 
ligion. 

In order to this, I shall first show you the weakness 
and uncertainty of two false ptinciples. which many 
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people set up iQ the place of couacience, for a guide to 
their actions. 

The fint of these pnociples is, vbat the world usual- 
Jjr^k moral houesty. There are some people, trbo 
mppear verj iodiffereot as to retigion, and jet have the 
repute of being just and fair in their dealings : and 
these are generally known by the character of good 
moral men. But now, if you look into the grounds and 
the BMidves of such a mau^s actions, you shall find them 
to be no other than his own ease and interest. For ex- 
mmp\e : you trust a moral man with your roodcy in the 
way of trade, yon trust anotlier witli the defence of 
your cause at kw, and perhaps they both deal justly 
with you. Why f not from any regard they have for 
justice, but because their fortune depends upon their 
credit, and a stain of open public dishonesty must be to 
their disadvantage. But let it consist with such a man's 
interest and safety to wrong you^ and then it will be im* 
posable you can have any hold upon him; because 
there is notliing left to give him a check, or put in tlie 
balance against his profiL For if he halh notliing to 
govern himself by but the opinion of the world, as long 
as he can conceal his injustice from the world, he thinks 
he is safe. 

Besides^ it is found by experience, that those men who 
set up for nkorality without regard to religion, are gene- 
rally virtuous but in part ; they will be just in theu* deal- 
ings between man and n^n ; but if they find themselves 
disposed to pride, lust, intemperance, or avarice, they 
do not think, their morality concerned to check them hi 
aoy of these vices; because it is the great rule of suoh 
men, that they may lawfully follow the dictates of nature, 
wherever their safety, health, and fortune are not in- 
jured. So that upon the whole there is hardly one vice, 
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yrhtch a mere moral man may not, upon some occanonsi 
alloitr himself to practise. 

The other false principle, which some men set up in 
the place of conscience to be theur director in Hfe, ir 
what those who pretend to it call honour* - 

This word is often made the fiaDction tA an oath ; it is 
reckoned to be a great cemmendation to be a strict mau 
of honour; and it Is commonly understood that ainan of 
iionour can never be guilty of a base action. This is 
usually the style of military men, of persons with titles, 
and of others who pretend to birth and quality. 'Tia 
true, indeed, that in ancient times it waa universaDy un- 
ilerstood, that honour was the reward of virtue ; but, if 
such honour as is now-a-days going will dot permit a man 
to do a base action, it must be allowed, there are few 
such things as base actions in nature. No man of honour, 
as that word is usually understood, did ever pretend that 
his honour obliged him to be chaste or temperate, to pay 
his creditors, to be useful to his country, to do good to 
manliind, to endeavour to be wise or learned, to regard 
bis word, his promise, or his oath t or if he hath any of 
tliese virtues, they were never learned in the catechism 
of honour ; which contains but two precepts, the punc- 
tual payment of debts contracted at play, and the right 
understanding the several degrees of an affront, in order 
to revenge it by tlie death of an adversary. 

But suppose this principle of honour, which some men 
so much boast of, did really produce more virtues than 
it ever pretended to do ; yet, since the very being of 
that honour depended upon the breath, the opinion, or 
the fancy of the people, the virtues derived from it could 
be of no long or certain duration. For example : sup- 
pose a man, from a principle of honotnr, should resolve to 
be just, or chaste, or temperate, and yet the censuring 
world should take a humour of refusing him those 
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chanlcten^ he would then think the obligation at an end. 
Or, on the other side, if he thought he could gain honour 
by the falsest and vilest action (which is a case that very 
often happens) he would then make no scruple to perform 
it And God knows, it would be an unhappj state, to 
have the religion, the liberty, or the property of a people 
lodged in sudi hands: which however hath been too 
often the case. 

What I have said upon this principle of honour may 
perhaps be thought of small concernment to most of you« 
who are my hearers; however, a caution was not alto- 
gether unnecessary ; since thei-e is nothing by which not 
only the vulgar, but the honest tradesman, hath been so 
much deceived, as this infamous pretence to honour in 
too many of their betters. 

Having thus shown you the weakness and uncertainty 
of those principles, which some men set up in the place 
of conscience to direct them in their actions; I shall 
now endeavour to prove to you, tliat there is no solid, 
firm foundation of virtue, but in a couscicncc directed by 
the principles of religion. 

There is no way of judging iiow far we may depend 
upon tlie actions of men, otherwise than by knowing the 
motives, and grounds, and causes of them ; and if the 
motives of our actions be not resolved and determined 
into the law of God, they will be precarious and uncer- 
tain, and liable to perpetual changes. I will show you 
what I mean by an example : suppose a man thinks it 
his duty to obey his parents, because reason tells liim so^ 
because he is obliged by gratitude, and because the laws- 
of hb country command him to do so: if he stops here^ 
his parents can have no lasting security ; for an occasion 
may happen, wherein it may be extremely his interest 
io be disobedient, and where the laws of the land can lay 

DO hold upon him : therefore^ before such a man caa 

c2 
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safely be trusted, lie miut proceed farther, and consider, 
that his reason is the giA of God ; that God commanded 
him to be obedient to the laws, and did moreoTer in a 
particular manner enjoin him to be datifiil to Ms parents ; 
after which, if he lays due weight upon those considera- 
tions, he will probably continue in his duty to the end of 
his life : because do earthly interest^ can ever come in 
competition to balance the danger of offending his Crea- 
tor, or the happiness of pleasing him. And of all this^ 
his conscience will certainly inform him, if he hath any 
regard to religion. 

Secondly ; Fear and hope are the two greatest natu- 
ral motives of all men's actions : but neither tA these pas- 
sions will ever put us in the way of virtue, unless they 
be directed by conscience. For, although virtuous men 
do sometimes accidentalfy* make their way to preferment, 
yet the world is so corrupted, that no man can reasonably 
hope to be rewarded in it merely upon account of his 
virtue. And consequently the fear of punishment in 
this life will preserve men from very few vices, since 
some of the blackest and basest do often prove the surest 
steps to favour; such as ingratitude, hypocrisy, treache- 
ry, maKce, subornation, atheism, and many more, which 
human laws do little concern themselves about. But, 
when conscience placeth before us the hopes of everlast- 
ing happiness, and the fears of everlasting misery, as the 
reward and punbhment of our good or evil actions; our 
reason can find no way to avoid the force of such an ar- 
gument, otherwise than by running into infidelity. 

Lastly ; Conscience will direct us to love God, and to 
put our whole trust and confidence in him. Our love 
of God .will inspire us with a detestation for sin, as what 
is of all things most contrary to his divine nature : and 
if we have an entire confidence in him, thut will enable 
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m U> wbdue and despite all the aUoremeaU of the 
wckML 

n may here be objected, if comdenoe be somrre adi- 
teoCor to us Christians in the conduct of our tives, how 
coflMs it to pass that the ancient heathens, who had no 
other lightabut those of nature and reason, shouUsofar 
oceed us in all manner of yirtue, as plainly appears by 
many examples they have left on record ? 

To which it may be answered ; first, those heathen^ 

were extremely strict and exact in the education of 

their children ; whereas amon^ us this care is so much 

laid aside, that the more God has blessed any man with 

estate or quality, just so much the less in proportion is 

tha care he takes in the education of his children, and 

particularly of that child which is to inherit his fiir* 

tune ; of which the effects are visible enough among 

the great ones of the world. Again, those heathena 

did in a parUcuTar manner instil the principle into 

their children of loving their country; which is sa 

far otherwise now-a-days, that of the several parties 

among us, there is none of them that seem to have 

ao much as heard whether there be such a virtue in 

the world, as plainly appears by their practiceii^ and 

especially when they are placed in those statioos 

where they can only* have opportuni^ of showing^ 

it Lastly ; the most considerable amon^ Ae heathens 

did generally believe rewards and punishments in a 

life to come; which is the great principle for con- 

sdenee to work upon ; where^a too many of those, 

who would be thought the mi«it considerable amoi^ us, 

do, both by their practicer and tiieir discourees, plainly 

affirm, that tiiey belief nothing at all of the matter: 

* WlMretlM7can«ii<jr^v«t ^* Here the word mIjp if aot hi 
iU proper place: i^Aooldbe— **f•lftere•ll^tbc7callha▼eoppoft■lir 
t7orAo1riBcit*' 3. 

c 3. 
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Wherefore, since it liath mtnifestly appeared, that a 
religious conscience is the only true solid fouodatiou 
upon which virtue can be built, gire me leave, before 
I conclude, to let ,you see how necessary such a con- 
science is, to conduct us in every station and condition 
of our lives. 

That a religious conscience is necessary in any star 
tion, is confessed even by those who tell us that aH re- 
ligion was invented by cunning men, in wder to keep 
the world in awe. For, if religion, by the confession of 
its adversaries, be necessary toward the well-governing 
of mankind ; then every wise man in power will be 
sure, not only to choose out for every station under him- 
such persons as are most likely to be kept in awe by 
religion, but likewise to carry some appearance of it 
himself, or else he is a very weak politician. And ac- 
cordingly in any country, where great persons affect 
to be open dcspisers of religion, their counsels will be 
found, at least, to be fully as destructive to the state a& 
to the church. 

It was the advice of Jethro to his son-in-law Moses, 
to ^ provide able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating covetousness," and to place such over the people ^ 
and Moses, who was as wise a statesman at least as any 
in this age, thought fit to foUow that advice. Great abi- 
lities, without the fear of God, are most dangerous in- 
struments, when they are trusted with power. The 
laws of man have thought fit, that those who are called 
to any office of trust, ^ould be bound by an oath to the 
faithful discharge of it ^ but an oath is an appeal ta 
God, and therefore can hav« qq influence except upon 
those who believe that he is, «Qd that he is a reward- 
er of those that seek him, and t. punisher of those 
who disobey him; and therefore, ih»^ gee, the laws 
themselves are forced to have recourse x% cousdexice io 
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these cases, because their fieiialtiescaBiiot reach the arts 
of cmmifig men, who can find ways to be guilty of a 
thousand iDJUBtices irithoat bemi^ discovered^ or al least 
without being punished. And the reason why we find 
so Bumy frauds, abuses, and corruptions where any trust 
IB confened, can be no other, than that thfre is so little 
oonscien^ and rel^ion left in the world; or at least 
that men, in their choice of instruments^ have private 
ends in view, winch are veiy dhferent from the service 
of the public Besides, it is certain, that men who pro- 
fess to have no religion, are lull as zealous to bring over 
proselytes, as any papist or fanatic can be. And thero- 
fore, if those who are in station high enough to be of in- 
fluence or example to others; if those (I say) openly 
profess a contempt or disbelief of religion, they will be 
sure to make all their dependents of their own principles; 
and what security can the public expect from such per> 
sons, whenever thdr interests, or their lusts^ come into 
competition with their duty ? It is very possible for a 
man, who hath the appearance of religion, and is a great 
pretender to conscience, to be wicked and a hypocrite; 
but it is impossible for a man, who openty declares against 
religion, to give any reasonaUe security that he wHI not 
be false, and crue^ and corrupt, whenever a temptation 
offers, which he values more than he does the power 
wherewith he was trusted. And if such a man doth not 
betray his cause and hismasler, it is only because the 
temptation was not properiy offered, or the profit was toa 
small, or the danger was too great. And hence it i%. 
that we find so little truth or justice among^ us: because 
there are so very few, who^ either in the service of the 
public, or in coomioB dealings with each other, do ever 
look farther than their own advantage, and how to guard 
themselves against the laws of the country ; which a Bnan 
may do by favour, by secrecy, or by cunning,. thoo|^ he 
breaks almost every law of GUmL 
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Therefore, to conclude : It platoljr appears, that un* 
kM men are guided by the advice and judgmeot of con- 
science founded on religion, they can give no flecuritj 
that they will be either good subjects, faithful servants 
of the public, or honest in their mutual dealings; since 
there b no other tie, through which the pride, or lust, or 
avarice, or ambition jof mankind, will not certainly break, 
one time or other. 

Consider what has been said, Sic, 
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BROTHERLY LOVE. 



UEB. xm. 1. 
LH hnikerhf Imte emdmu. 

In the eailj times of the Goqiel, the Chrislkiis were 
rery much dirtinguMied from all other bodies fA raeo, 
by the great and constant lore they bore to each other; 
wbkh, ahhongh it was done in obedience to the frequent 
injunctions of our Saviour and his i^ostles, yet» I coih 
fesBi there seemeth to hare been Kkewise anatmral rea- 
son, that very much promoted it For the Cl»tiaos 
then were few and scattered, living under persecntioo 
by the heathens rsond about them, in whose hands was 
all the dvil and udlitaiy power; and there is nothii]^ 
so apt to unite the minds and hearts of men, or to beget 
love and teodemem^ as a general distress. The fint 
dissensions between CMstians took their be^nnuig from 
the errors and heresies that arose among them ; nany 
of those heresiei^ sometimes extinguished, and sometimes 
revivlo^ or saeoeeded by others, remain to this day ; 
and having been made instruments to the pride, avarice, 
or amtntioa off iIMedgring men, by extinguisliing faro- 
iheriy kive^ have bteii the cause cf inftD^e calamities 
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as well as corruptions of faith aod manQers, io the Chris- 
tian world. 

The last legacy of Christ was peace and mutual love f 
but then he foretold, that he came to send a sword upon 
the earth : th^ primitive Christians accepted the legacy^ 
and their successors down to the present age have beeu 
largely fulfilling his prophecy. But whatever the pracr 
tice of mankind hath been, or still continuaa, there is n» 
duty more incumbent upon those who profess the Gospel, 
than that of brother^ love : which whoever could re- 
store in any degree among men^ would be an instrument 
of more good to human society, than ever was, or will 
be done by all the statesmen and politicians in the 
world. 

It is upon this subject of brotherly love, that I intend 
to discourse at present, and the method I observe shall 
be as follows ; 

I. First, I will inquire into the causes of this great 
want of brotherly love among us. 

II. Secondly^ I will lay open the sad effects and coiio 
sequences, which our animosities and muiual hatred 
have produced. 

III. Lastly, I will use some motives and exhortations; 
that may persuade you to embrace brotherly love, 
and continue in it. 

I. First, I shall inquire into the caoaes of this great 
want of brotherly love among us. 

This nation of ours hath, for a hundred years past, 
been infested by two enemies, the papists and fanatics ? 
who, each in their turns, filled it with blood and slaugh* 
ter, and, for a time, destroyed both the church and go» 
vemment. The memory of these events iiatb pal all 
true protestant^ equally upon their guaid agaioat hotk 
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these adversaries, who, bj consequence, do equallj bate 
us. The fanatics revile us, as too nearly approaching 
to poperj ; and the papiits condemn us, as bordering 
too much on fanaticism. The papists, God be praiaed, 
are, by the wisdom of our laws, put out of all visible 
possibility of hurting us; besides, theur religion li bo 
generally abhorred, that they have no advocates or 
abettors amo^g protestants to assist them. But the fa- 
natics are to be considered in another light ; they baFe 
bad, of late years, t)ie power, the luck, or the cunning, 
to divide us among ourselves ; they have endeavoured 
to represent all those who have been so bold as to op- 
pose their errors and designs, under the character of per- 
sons disaficctef] to the government; and they have so 
far succeeded, that now-a-days, if a clergyman happens 
to preach with any zeal and rehemcncc against the sin 
and danger of schism, there will not want too many, io 
liis congregation, ready enough to censure hm ss l.u>l 
arid high-flying, an inflamer of men's anods, an enemy 
to moderation, and disloyal to his prince. This haCh 
produced a formed and settled division between those 
who profess the same doctrine and discipline; while 
they who call themselves moderate, are forced to widen 
their bottom, by sacrificing their principles and their 
brethren, to the encroachments and insolence of dtt- 
senters ; who are therefore answerable, as a principal 
cause of all that hatred and animosity now reigning 
amono: us. 

Another cause of the great want of brotherly love, is, 
tlie weakness and folly of too many among you of the 
lower sort, who are made the tools and instruments of 
your betters to work their designs, wherein you have 
no concern. Tour numbers make you of use, and cun- 
ning men take the advantage, by putting words into 
your mouths which you do not understand ; then they 
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fix good or ill characters to those words, as it best serves 
their purposes : and thus you are taught to love or 
hate, you know not what or why; you often suspect 
your best friends, and nearest neighbours, even your 
teacher himself, without any reason, if your leaders once 
taught you to call him by a name which they tell you 
i^gnifieth some very bad thing. 

A tUrd cause of our great want of bretherly lore, 
aeemeth to be, that this duty is not so often insuted on 
from the pulpit, as it ought to be in such times as these ; 
on the contrary, it is to be doubted, whether doctrines 
are not sometimes delivered by an ungoverned zeal, a 
desire to be distinguished, or a view of interest, which 
produce quite different effects; when, upon occasions 
set apart to return thanks to God for some public bless- 
ing, the time is employed in stirring up one part of the 
congregation agaiost the other, by representations of 
thin^ and nei-soDF^ rhicli G«kJ, in bifi aicrcy, fcrgive 
those who are guilty of. 

The last cause I shall mention of the want of bro- 
therly love is, that unhappy disposition toward politics 
among the trading people, which hath been industri- 
ously instilled into them. In former times, the middle 
and lower sort of mankind, .seld.om gained or lost by the 
factions of the kingdom, and therefore were little con- 
cerned in them, farther than as matter of talk and amuse- 
ment : but now the meanest dealer will expect to turn 
the pepny, by the merits of his party. He can repre- 
sent his neighbour as a man of dangerous pidnciples, can 
bring a railing accusation against him, perhaps a crimi- 
nal one ; and so rob him of his livelihood, and find his 
own account by that, much more than if he had dispa- 
raged his neighbour's goods, or defamed him as a cheat. 
For so it happens, that instead of inquiring into tlie skill 
or honesty of those kind of people, the manner is now to 
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inquire ioto their partj, and to reject or encourage tbem 
accordingl J ; which proceeding bath made our peopiey 
ingeoeral, snch able potitidaos, that all the artifice^ 
flattery, dianmulatioD, diligence, and dexterity in un- 
denniniqg each otiier, which the satjrical wit of men 
faatb chained upon courts ; tether with all the rag» 
jjad violence, cruelty and injustice, which haFC beeo 
erer imputed to public asKmblies; are with oa (aa p^ 
lite are we grown) to be seen among our meanest trn- 
den and artificers, in the greatest perfectioo. All 
whicb, as it may be matter of some humiliation to the 
wise and mighty of this world, so the eOects thereof 
may perhaps, in time, prove very different from what, I 
hope in charity, were ever foreseen or intended. 

II. I wiU therefore now, in the second place, lay open 
some of the sad effects and consequences, which our an>- 
modtiesand mutual hatred have produced. 

And the first ill consequence is, that our want of bro- 
therly love hath ahnost driven out all sense of religioD 
from among us, which cannot well be otherwise : lor, 
since our Saviour laid so much weight upon his disciples 
loving one anotlier, that he gave it among his last. in- 
structions ; and since the primitive Christians are allow- 
ed to have chieOy propagated the faith by their strict 
observance of that iustniction ; it must follow, that in 
proportion as brotherly love declinetb, Christianity will 
4\o so too. Tlie little reli^on there is in the worid, hath 
been observed to reside ctiiefly among tlie middle and 
lower sorts of people, who are neither tempted to pride 
or luxury by great riches, nor to deqierate courses by 
extreme poverty : and truly I, upon that account, have 
thought it a happiness, that those who are under my im- 
mediate care, are generally of that condition; but where 
party hath once made entrance, with all its consequen- 
ces of hatred, envy, partiality, and virulence, religion 
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cannot long keep its hold iu any state or degree of life 
whatsoever. For, if the great men of the world have 
been censured in all ages for mingling too little religion 
with their politics, what a havoc of principles must they 
needs make in unlearned and irregular heads ; of which 
indeed the effects are already too visible and melancholy 
all over the kingdom ! 

■ Another ill consequence from our want of brotherly 
love is, that it increaaeth the insolence of the fanatics ; 
and this partly ariseth from a mistaken meaning of the 
word moderation ; a word which hath been much abus- 
ed, and bandied about for several years past There 
are too many people indifferent enough to all religion ; 
there are many others, who dislike the clergy, and would 
have them live in poverty and dependence : both these 
4ort8 arc mucli commended by the fanatics for moderate 
men, ready to pftt an end to our divisions, and to make 
a general union among protestants. Many ignorant well- 
meaning people are deceived by these appsarances, 
strengthcucvi with great pretences (o loyally ; and these 
occasions the fanatics lay hold on, to revile the doctrine 
and dibcipline of tlie clmrch, and even insult and oppress 
the clei-gy, wherever their number or favourers will bear 
them out ; insomuch that one wilful refractory fanatic, 
hath been able to disturb a whole parish for many years 
together. But the most moderate and favoured divines 
dare not own that the word moderation, with respect to 
the dbsenters, can be at all applied to their religion, but 
is purely personal or prudential. No good man repin- 
eth at the liberty of conscience they enjoy ; and, per- 
haps, a very moderate divine may think better of their 
loyalty than others do; or, to speak after the manner of 
men, may think it necessary, that all protestants should 
be united against the common enemy ; or out of discre- 
tion, or Qtlicr reasons best known to himself, be tendet 
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oi mentioDkig them at alL But itill the erron of the 
dineDten are all fixed and detennioed, and oiiut, upon 
demand, be acknowledged by all the divines of om 
church, whether they be called, in party phrase, high or 
low, moderate or violent. And farther, I believe it wonk 
be hard to find many moderate divines, who^ If then 
ofnnioo were asked whether dissenters should be trasled 
with power, could, according to their consdeneei^ ansva 
in the affirmative ; from whence it is plain, that all lb 
stir which the fanatics have made with t::b weed mo 
deration, was only meant to increase our diviskmi 
and widen them so far as to make room for themselvei 
to get in between. And this is the only f«henie the] 
ever had (except that of destroying root and branch) kt 
the uniting of protestauts, they so much talk of. 

I shall mention but ooe ill consequence more^ whicl 

attends our want of brotherly iove ; that it hath put m 

end to all hospitality and frieudship, all good correspond 

ence and commerce between mankind. There are ii 

^eed such things as leagueb and cr*nfederacies among thoi 

of the same party ; but surely God never intended thi 

men should be so limited in the choice of their friendi 

however, so it is in town and country, in every parv 

and street : the pastor is divided from his flock, the fi 

ther iirom his son, and the house often divided again 

itself. Men's very natures are soured, and their paasioi 

inflamed, when they meet in party clubs, aud ^pend the 

time in nothing else but railing at the opposite nde ; tin 

every man alive among us is encompassed with a millic 

of enemies of his own country, among which hn oldc 

• 

acquaintance and friends, and kindred themselves, ai 
often of the number : neither can people of diflferent pa 
ties mix together without constraint, suspicion, or je 
kmsy, waidnng every word they speak for fe .r of gi 
log offence; or else falling into rudeness and reproachi 
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«acl so leaving themselves open to the malice and cor- 
ruption of informers, who were never more numerous or 
expert in their trade. And as a farther addition to this 
evil, those very few, who, by the goodness and generosi- 
ty of their nature, do in their own hearts despise this 
narrow principle of confining their friendship and esteem, 
their chartiy and good offices, to those of their own par- 
ty, yet dare not discover their good inclinations, for fear 
of losing their favour and interest And others again, 
whom God had formed with mild and gentle depositions, 
think it neceisary to put a force upon their own tem- 
pers, by acting a ooisy, violent, malicious part, as a 
means to be distinguished. Thus hath party got the 
better of the very genius and constitution of our people ; 
so that whoever reads the character of the English in 
former ages, will hardly believe their present posterity 
to be of the same nation or climate. 

III. I shall now, in the last place, make use of some 
motives and exhortations, that may persuade you to em- 
brace brotherly love, and continue in it. Let me apply 
myself to you of the lower sort, and desire you will con- 
sider, when any of you make use of fair and inticing 
words to draw in customers, whether you do it for their 
sakes or your own. And then, for whose sakes do you 
think it is, that your leaders are so industrious to put in- 
to your heads all that party rage and virulence ? is it 
not to make you the tools and instruments, by which 
they work out their own designs ? Has this ^irit of 
faction been useful to any of you in your worldly con- 
cerns, except to those who have traded hi whispering, 
backbiting, or informing, wanting skill or honesty to 
thrive by fairer methods ? It is no business of yours to 
inquire, who is at the head of armies, or of councils, un- 
less you had power and skill to choose, neither of which 
IB ever likely to be your case ; and therefore to fill your 
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heads with fean» and haired of persons and thio|;i, 
of which H is impossible you can ever make a right 
judgment, or to set jou at Tariance with jour ne^gh* 
hour, because Ids thoughts are not the same as joon, 
is not odIj in a yerj gross manner to cheat joa of 
your time and quiet, but likewise to endanger yoor 
souls. 

Secondly ; In order to restore brotherly love, kt ne 
earnestly exhort you to stand firm in your religioo : I 
mean the true religioo hitherto established among us, 
without yarying in the least either to popery on the 
one side, or to fanaticism on the other; and in a par- 
ticular manner beware of that word, moderation ; and 
believe it, that your neighbour is not immediately a vil- 
lain, a papist, and a traitor, because the ftmatics and 
their adherents will not allow him to be a moderate 
man. Nay, it is very probable, that your teacher him- 
self may be a loyal, pious, and able divine, without the 
least grain of moderation as the word is too finequeotfy 
understood. Therefore, to set you right in this mat- 
ter, I will lay before you the character of a truly 
moderate man ; and then I will give you the de* 
Ecription of such a one, as falsely pretendeth to that 
title. 

A man truly moderate, is steady in the doctrine and 
discipline of the church, but with a due Christian 
charity to all who dissent from it out of a principle of 
conscience ; the freedom of which he thinketh, ought 
to be fully allowed, as long as it is not abused, but 
never trusted with power. He is ready to defend w6h 
his life and fortune the protestftnt succession, and the 
protestaut established faith, against all invaders whatso- 
ever. He is for giving the ^rown its just prerogatiYe, 
nod the pec^le their just liberties. He hateth no bmoi 
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for difiering from him in political opinioos ; nor doth 
he think it a maxim infallible, that virtue should al- 
wvcfi attend upon favour, and vice upon disgrace. 
These are some few lineaments in the character of 
a tiiily moderate man : let us now compare it with 
the description of one who usually passeth under 
that title. 

A moderate man, in the new meaning of the word, 
is one, to whom all religion is indiJQTerent ; who, a 
though he denominates himself of the church, regard 
eth it no more than a conventicle. He perpetually 
raileth at the body of the clergy, with exceptions only 
to a very few, who, he hoplelh, and probably upon 
false grounds, are as ready to betray their rights and 
properties as himself. He thinketh the power of the 
people can never be too great, nor that of the prince 
too little ; and yet this very notion he publisheth as 
his best argument to prove him a most loyal subject. 
Every opinion in govommeut, that differeth in the 
least from his, tendeth directly to popery, slavery, 
and rebellion. Whoever lieth under the frown of pow- 
er, can, in his judgment, neither have common sense, 
common honesty, nor religion. Lastly, His devotion 
consisteth in drinking gibbets, confusion, and damna- 
tion ; in profanely idolizing the memory of one dead 
prince, and ungratefully trampling upon the ashes of 
another. 

By these marks you will easily distinguish a truly 
moderate man from those, who are commonly, but 
very falsely so called ; and while persons thus quali- 
fied are so numerous and so noisy, so full of zeal 
and industry to gain proselytes, and spread their opi- 
oions anioifg the people, it cannot be wondered at that 
there should be so little brotherly bve left among us. 
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LasUj, It would probablj contribute to restore tome 
decree of brotherij love, if we would but consider,, 
that the matter of those disputes, which inflame us t» 
this degree, doth not, in its own nature, at all conceni 
the generality of mankind. Indeed, as to those who 
have been great gainers or losers by the changes of the 
world, the case is different ; and to preach moderalioii 
to the first, and patience to the last, would perhaps 
lie to little purpose : but what is that to the bulk of the 
people, who are not properly concerned in the quar- 
rel, although evil instraments have drawn them into 
it ? for, if the reasonable men on both sides were to 
confer opinions, they would find neither religion, loy- 
alty, Dor interest, are at all affected in this dispute. 
Not religion, because the members of the church, on 
both sides, profess to agree in every article : not loy- 
alty to our prince, which is pretended to by one party 
as much as the other, and therefore can be no subject 
for debate : nor interest, for trade and industry lie open 
to all ; and, what is ferther, concerns only ihose who 
have expectations from the pubhc : so that the body of 
the people, if they knew their own good, might yet live 
amicably together, and leave their betters to qnairel 
among themselves ; who might also probably soon come 
to a better temper, if they were less seconded and sup- 
ported by the poor deluded ouiUilude. 

I have now done with my text, which I confess to 
have treated in a manner more suited to the present 
times, than to die nature of the subject in generaL 
That I have not been more particular in explaining 
the several parts and properties of thb great duty of 
brotherly love, the apostle to the Theasalonians will {dead 
my excuse. ^ Touching brotherly love (saith he) ye 
need not that I write unto you, for ye yourselves 

VOL. XIV, D 
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Ipug^i ef God to lore ooe another." So that optliiof 
remaiajs to add, but our prayers to God, that he would 
please to restore and GODtinuo. this duty of broUierlj 
love or chai^ty amosg h% the very bond of peaoe and 
of all yktues. 



^iViw. 20, 1717. 
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GENESIS, xlix. 5, 6, 7. 

Sinuon and Levi are brethren ; insinaneMs of cruelty 

are in their habitations. 
O my souly ccnne not tkon into their secret, unto their Asr- 

sembly, mine honour y be not thou united; for in their 

anger they slew a tnan, and in their self^mll they 

digged donm a walL 
Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce ; . and their wrath, 

for it was crueL I will divide them in Ja£ob, and 

scatter them in IsraeL 

I KNOW very well, th^t the church hath been often 
censured for keeping holj this daj of humiliation, in 
memory of that excellent king and blessed martyr 
Charles I. who rather chose to die on a scaffold, thaa 
betray the religion and liberties of his people, where- 
with God and the laws had entrusted him. But at the 
same time, it is manifest that those who make such cen* 
sures, are either people without any religion at all, «r 
who derive their principles, an^ perhaps their birth. 
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from the abettors of those who contrived the miirder of 
that prince, and have not jet shown the world that their 
opinions are changed. It is alleged, that the observa- 
tion of this day hath served to continue and increase 
the animosity and enmity «mong our countrymen, and 
to disunite protestantsf that a law was made, upon the 
restoration of the martyr's son, for a general pardon and 
oblivion, forbidding all reproaches upon that occasion ; 
and since none are now alive who were actors or insthi- 
ments in that tragedy, it is thought hard and uncharita- 
ble to keep up the memory of it for all generations. 

Now, because I conceive most of you to be ignorant 
in many particulars concerning that hoirid murder, and 
the rebellion which preceded it ; I will, 

First, relate to you so much of the story as may be 
sufficient for your information : 

Secondly, I will tell you the consequences which this 
bl5ody deed had upon these kingdoms : 

And, lastly, I will show you to what good uses this 
solemn day of humiliation may be applied. 

As to the first ; in the reign of this prince, Charles 
the martyr, the power and prerogative of the king were 
much greater than they are in our times, and so had 
been for at least seven hundred years before : and the 
best princes we ever had, carried their power much 
farther than the blessed martyr offered to do, in the 
most blameable part of his reign. But, the lands of 
the crown having been prodigally bestowed to favourites 
in the preceding reigns, the succeeding kings could not 
support themselves without taxes raised by parliament ; 
which put them under a necessity of frequently calling 
those assemblies ; and the crown lands being gotten into 
the hands of the nobility and gentry, beside the poeies- 
sions of which the church had been robbed by king 
Henry the Eighth^ power, which always follows pro- 
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perty, grew to leao to the side of the people, by whom 
even the just Tights of the crowo were often disputed. 
But farther : upon the cruel persecution raised against 
the protestants, under Queen Mary, among great num- 
bers who fled the kingdom to seek for shelter, several 
went and redded at Geneva, which is a commonwealtli 
governed without a king, and where tiie religion con- 
trived bj Calvin is without the order of bishops. 
When the protestant faith was restored by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, those who fled to Geneva returned among the 
rest home to England, and were grown so fond of the 
government and religion of the place they had left,- that 
they used all possible endeavours to introduce both iali 
their own country ; at the same time continually preach- 
ing and railing against ceremonies and distinct hubi^ of 
the clergy ; taxing whatever they disliked as a rtm- 
nant of popery ; and continued extremely troublesome 
to the churcb and state, under that great queen, as well 
as her successor lUng James I. These people called 
themselves puritans, as pretending to a purer faith than 
those of the church established. And these were the 
founders of our dissenters. They did not think it suf- 
ficient to leave dl the errors of popery ; but threw off 
many laudable and edifyios institutions of the primitive 
church, and at last, even the government of bidiops ; 
which, having been ordained by the apostles themselves, 
had continued without interruption, in all Christian 
churches, for above fifteen hundred years. And all this 
they did, not because those things were evil, but be- 
cause they were kept l^ the papists. From thence they, 
proceeded, by degrees, to quarrel with the kingly go- 
vernment \ because, as I have already said, the city of 
Geneva, to which their fathers had flown for refuge, was 
a commonwealth or govemmeoi of the people. 
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These puritans, about the middle of the martyr's 
reign, were grown to a considerable faction in the king- 
dom, and in tlie lower house of parliament. They 
^lled the public with the most false and bitter libels 
against the bishops and the clergy, accusing chiefly the 
very best among them of popery ; and at the same time, 
the house of commons grew so insolent and uneasy to 
the king, that tliey refused to furnish him with necess^Lry 
supplies for the support of his family, unless upon such 
conditions as he could not submit to without forfeiting 
his conscience and honour, and even his coronation oath. 
And in such an extremity, he was forced upon a practice, 
00 way justifiable, of rabing money; for which, however, 
he had the opinion of the judges on his side ; for wicked 
judges there were in those times as well as in ours. There 
were likewise many complaints, and sometimes justly 
made against the proceedings of a certain court, called 
the star-chamber, a judicature of great antiquity : but 
it had suffered some corruptions, for which, however, 
the king was nowise answerable. I cannot recollect 
any more subjects of complaint with the least ground of 
reason : nor is it needful to recollect them, because this 
gracious king did, upon the first application, redress all 
grievances by an act of parliament, and put it out of 
his power to do any h^dships for the future. But that 
wicked faction in the house of commons, not content 
with all those marks of his justice and condescension, 
urged still for more ; and joining with a factious party 
from Scotland, who had the same fancies in religion, 
forced him to pass an act for cutting off the head of his 
best and chief minister; and at the same time, com- 
pelled him, by tumults and threatenings of a packed 
rabble, poisoned with the same doctrines, to pass Sfiotber 
law, by which it should dot be in his power to disM^ve 
that parliament, without their own consent. Thug, by 
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the greatest weakness and infatuation that ever possessed 
any man's spirit, this prince did in effect ngn bis own 
destruction. For the house of eommous, having the 
reins in tl\eir own hands, drove on furiously ; sent him 
every day some unreasonable demand ; and when he 
refused to grant it, made use of their own power, and 
declared that an ordinance of both houses, without the 
king's consent, should be obeyed as a law, contrary to 
all reason and equity, as well as to the fundamental con* 
stitulion of the kingdom. 

About this time the. rebellion in Ireland broke out, 
wherein his parliament jefused to assist him; nor would 
accept his offer to come hither in pei-son to subdue those 
rebels. Tliese, and a thousand other barbarities, forced 
the king to summon hh loyal subjects to his standard in 
his own defence. Meanwhile, the Fnglish parliament, 
instead of helping the poor protestants here, seized on 
the very army that his majesty was sending over for our 
relief and turned them against their own sovereign* 
The rebellion in England contined for four or five years : 
at last the king was forced to fly in dissuise to the Scots, 
who sold him to the rebels. And these puritans had the 
impudent cruelty to try his sacred person in a mock 
court of justice, and cut off* his head; which he might 
have saved, if he would have yielded to betray the con- 
stitution in church and state. 

In this whole proceeding, Simeon and Levi were 
brethren; the wicked insinuations of these fanatical 
preacliers stirring up the cruelty of the soldiers, who, by 
force of aims, excluded from the house every member of 
parliament, wliom they appiehended to bear the least in- 
clination toward an agreement with the king, suflTering 
•only those to enter who thirsted chiefly for his blood ; 
sod this is the very account given by their own writers. 
Whence it is dear that this prhice Dfas, in all respects^ ft 
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real martyr for the true religion and the liberty of the 
people. That odious parliameot had first turned the 
bishops out of the house of lords ; in a few years afler, 
they murdered their king ; then immediately, abolished 
the whole house of lords ,* and so, at last obtained their 
wishes, of having a government of the people, and a new 
religion, both after the manner of Geneva, without a 
king, a bishop, or a nobleman; and this they blas- 
phemously called, ^ The kingdom of Christ and his 
saints." 

This is enough for your information on the first head : 
r shall therefore proceed to the second, wherein I will 
show you the miserable consequences, wliich that abo- 
minable rebellion and murder produced in these nations. 

First, The Irish rebellion was wholly owing to that 
wicked English parliament, for the leaders in the 
Irish popish massacre would never have dared to stir a 
finger, if they had not been encouraged by that rebel- 
lious spirit in the English house of commons, which they 
very well knew must disable the king from sending any 
supplies to his prolestaut subjects here ; and, therefore^ 
we may truly say, that the Englbh parliament hefd the 
king's hands, while the Irish papists here were cutting 
oui* grandfathers* tliroats. 

Secondly, That murderous puritan parliament, when 
they had all in their own power, could not agree upon 
any one method of settling a form either of religion or 
civil government ; but changed every day from schism 
to schism, from heresy to heresy, and from one faction 
to another : whence arose that wild confusion still con- 
Unuing in our several ways of serving God, and those 
absurd notions of civil power, which have sq often torn 
us with factions, more than any other nation in Europe. 

Thirdly, To this rebellion and murder have beeo 
owing the rise and progress of atheism amoqg us* For 
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men, observing what numberless villanies of all kinds 
were committed during twenty } ears, under pretence of 
zeal and the reformation of God^s church, were easily 
tempted to doubt that all religion was a mere imposture : 
and the same spirit of infidelity, so far spread among at 
at this present, is nothing but the fruit of the seeds sowd 
by those rebellious hypocritical saints. 

Fourthly, The old virtue, and loyalty, and generous 
spirit of the English nation were -wholly corrupted, by 
the power, the doctrine, and the example, of -those wick- 
ed people. Many of the ancient nobility were killed, 
and their families extinct, in defence of their prince and 
country, or murdered by the merciless coiuts of justice. 
Some of the worst among them favoured or complied with 
the reigning iniquities; and not a few of the new set, 
created when the martyr's son was restored, were such 
who had drunk too deep of the bad principles then pre- 
vailing. 

Fifthly, The children of the murdered prince were 
forced to fly, for the safety of their lives, to foreigo 
countries; where one of them at least, I mean King 
James II. was seduced to popery ; which ended in the 
loss of his kingdoms, the misery and desolation of this 
country, and a long and expensive war abroad. Our de- 
liverance was owing to the valour and conduct of the late 
king ; and therefore, we ought to remember him with 
gratitude, but not mingled with blasphemy, or idolatry. 
It was happy that his inte:ests and ours were the same: 
and God gave him greater success than our sins deserved. 
But, as a house thrown down by a storm, is seldom re- 
built without some change in the foundation ; so it hath 
happened, that since the late revolution, men have sate 
much looser in the true fundamentals both of religion 
and government, and factions have been more violent, 
treacherous, and malicious than ever; men running na- 

D 2 
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turally from one extreme ioto another ; and for private 
cuds, taking up tluMse very opuiions professed hj the 
leaders in that rebellion, iirhich carried the blessed mar- 
tjr to the scaiTold. 

Sixthly, Another consequence of this horrid rebellioD 
and murder was, the destroying or defacing of such vast 
number of God's houses. *' In their sei(-will they digged 
down a wall/' If a stranger should now travel in Elug- 
land, and observe the churches in his way, he could not 
otherwise, conclude, than tliat some vast army of Turks 
01' lieathens had been sent on purpose to ruin and blot 
out all marks of Christianity. They spared neither the 
statues of saints, nor ancient prelates, nor kings, nor bene- 
factors,* broke doMn the tombs and monuments of men 
famous in their generations, seized the vessels of silver 
set apart for the holiest use, tore down the most innocent 
ornaments both within and without, made the houses of 
prayer, dens of thieves, or stables for cattle. These 
were the mildest effects of puritan zeal and devotion for 
Christ ; and this was what themselves affected to call a 
thorough reformation. In this l^ingdom, tliose ravages 
were not so easily seen ; for, tlie people here being too 
poor to raise such noble temples, the mean ones we had 
were not defaced,- but totally destroyed. 

Upon the whole, it is certain, that although God might 
liave found out many other ways to have punished a sin- 
ful people, without permitting this rebellion and murder ; 
yet, as the course of the world hath run ever since, we 
need seek for no other causes of all the public evils we 
have hitherto suffered, or may suffer for the future, by 
the misconduct of princes, or wickedness of the people. 

I go on now, upon the third head, to show you to what 
good uses this solemn day of humiliation may be apfrfied. 

First. It may be an instruction to princes themselves, 
to be careful in the choice of those who are their ad- 
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viscfs in matters of law. All the jtM^B of Eoglami csfr 
cept one or two, adTced the kin^, that he nigfat le^df 
raise nMKiej upon the snhjects for buildiiig of dhipB» with- 
out consent of parlianwQt; which, as ft was the greatcii 
oTersi^rht of his reign, so it proved the principal lband«- 
lion of all his niisfortane& Princes may fikewise leam 
from hcDce;, not to sacrifice a 6dthfiil semmt to the rag^ 
of a faction ; nor to trust anj bodj of men with a greater 
share of power than the laws of the land have app<Hnted 
them, much less to deposit it in tbc^ hands buUI thej 
^hall please to restore it 

Secoiidij. Bj hringing to mind the tragedy of this 
il.^y, a:id the consequences that have arisen from it, ve 
sliall be convinced how necessary it is for those in pow* 
er to ciu-b iu season all soch unruly spirits as desire to 
lotHxiuce new doctrines and disci pi lae in the church, or 
new forms of government in the state. Tlio«e wicked 
puritans be^an, in Queen Elizabeth^s time, to qttwrel 
only with surplices and other habits, with the ring in 
matrimony, the cross in baptism, and the like ; thence 
they went on to farther matters of higher importance ; 
and at last, they must needs have the whole government 
of the church dissolved. Tliis great work they com- 
passe^l, first, by depriving the bishops of their seats in 
parliament : then they abolished the whole order; and 
at last, which was their original design, they sei^^ od 
all the chiuxh lauds, and divided the spoil among thenK 
selves, and, like Jeroboam, made priests of the very 
dregs of tJie people. Thb wae their way of reforming 
the cbuncb. As to the civil government, you ha^-e al- 
ready heard how diey modelled it, upon the nmnier of 
their king, and discarding the nobility. Yet. clearly 
to show what a Babel they had built, ul'ter twelve yr'ars 
trial and twenty several sorts of govemmeiX the nation, 
Sn>vQ weary of their tj-ranny, was forced to call iu the 
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SOD of bim whom those reformers had sacrificed. And 
thus were Simeoa and Levi divided ia Jacobs aod scat- 
tered ia Israel. 

Thirdly. Although the successors of these puritans, I 
mean our present dissenters, do not think fit to observe 

« 

this d^j of humiliation ; yet it would be very proper in 
them, upon some occasions, to renounce, in a public man- 
ner, those principles upon which their predecessors act- 
ed ; and it will be more prudent in them to do so, because 
those very puritans, of whom ours are followers, found, 
by experience, that after they had overturned the church 
and state, murdered their king, and were projecting what 
they called a kingdom of the saints, they were cheated 
of the power and possessions they only panted after, by 
an upstart sect of religion that grew out of their own 
bowels, who subjected them to one tyrant, while thej 
were endeavouring to set up a thousand. 

Fourthly. Those who profess to be followers of our 
church established, and yet presume in discourse to jus- 
tify or excuse that rebellion and murder of the king» 
ought to consider how utterly contrary all such opinions 
are to the doctrine of Christ and his apostles, as well as 
to the articles of our church, and to the preaching and 
practice of its true professors for above a hundred years. 
Of late times indeed, and I speak it with grief of heart, 
we have heard even sermons of a strange nature ; al- 
though reason would make one think it a very Unac* 
countable way of procuring favour under a monarchy, 
by palliating and lessening the guilt of those who mur- 
dered the best of kings in cold blood, and, for a time, 
destroyed the very monarchy itself. Pray God, we 
may never more bear such doctrine from the pulpit, 
]K>r have it scattered about in print, to poison the 
people ! 

Fifthly. Some general knowledge of this horrid r9- 
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beilioo Md murder, with the cooseqneoces ther had upoD 
the Datioos, maj he a wannn^ to our people, doI to be- 
lieve a lie, and to nistnist thoee delodiog spiici^ "vha, 
imder pretence of a purer and nore reformed rdig^on^ 
would lead them from their dnj to God aud the lawi^ 
Politicians may saj what they please; but it is no hard 
thing at all flor the meanest penou, who hath common on* 
derstandiog, to know whether he be well or ill govcmd. 
If he be freely allowed to follow his trade and calling ; 
if he be secure in his property, and hath the beueit of 
the law to defend himself against injustice and oppres- 
sioD ; if his reKgioo be different from that of his country, 
and the goTemment think fit to tolerate it ; (which he 
may be very secure o( let it be what it will) he ought 
to be fully satisfied, and give no offence by writing or 
discourse, to the worship established, as the disseoting 
preachers are too apt to do. But, if he hath any new 
Tisioos of his own, it is his duty to be quiet, and posicm 
them in alence, without disturlnng the community by m 
furious zeal for making proselytes. Tliis was the UMy 
and madness of those ancient puritan fanatics: they must 
needs overturn Heaven and earth, violate all the laws 
of God and man, make their country a field of blood, to 
propagate whatever wild or wicked opinions came into 
their heads, declaring all their absurdities aud blasphe- 
mies to proceed from the Holy Ghost. 

To conclude this head. In answer to that objection 
of keeping up animosi^ and hatred between protestant% 
by the observation of this day ; if there be any secL» or 
sort of people among us, who profess the same principleB 
in religion and government which those puritan rebeb 
put in practice, I think it is the interest of all those who 
love the church and king, to keep up as strong a party 
against ibem as posBible, until they shall, in a body, re- 
oounee aD those wicked opinions upon which their pre- 
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decessors acted, to the disgrace of christiaiiHj, wali the 
perpetual infam]^ ofthe Englidi toatioD. 

When we accuse the papists of the horrid doctrine, 
" that no ftrtth ought to be kept with heretics :** they de- 
ny it to a man ; and yet we justly think it dangerous to 
trust them, because we know their actions have been 
sometimes suitable to that opinion. But the fdllowen 
of those who beheaded the martyr, have not yet renounb- 
^d their principles ; and till they do, they may be justly 
suspected ; neither will the bare name of protestants set 
them right ; for surely, Christ requires more from us 
than a profession of hating popery, which a TuiIl or an 
Atheist may do as well as a protestant. 

If an enslaved people should recover their liberty,, 
from a tyrannical power of any sort, who could blame 
them for commemorating their deliverance by a day of 
joy and thanksgiving ? And doth not the destruction of 
a church, a king, and three kingdoms, by the artifices, 
hypocrisy, and cruelty, of a wicked race of soldiers and 
preachers, and other sons of Belial, equally require a 
solemn time of humiliation ; especially since the conse- 
quences of that bloody scene still continue, as I have al* 
ready shown, in their effects upon us ? 

Thtts I have done with the three heads I proposed to 
discourse on. But before I conclude, I must give a 
caution to those who hear me, that they may not think I 
am pleading for absolute unlimited power in any one 
man. It is true, all power is from God: and as the 
apostle says, '' The powers that be are ordained of God :" 
bmt this is in the same sense that all we have is from 
God, our food and raiment, and whatever possession .we 
bold by lawful means. Nothing can be meant in those 
or any other words of Scripture, to justify tyraonicaL 
power, or the savage cruelties of those hcatlien emperors 
who lived in the time of the apostles. And so St. Paul 
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concludci^ '* The powera that be are ordamed of God ;^' 
for what ? whj^ *^ for tlie piuiishmeut of eyil doers, and 
the praise, the reward of them that do wdL" There is 
no more iuward value in the greatest emperor, than in the 
meanest of his subjects : his bodj' is composed of the same 
substance, tlie same parts, and with the same or greater 
infirmities :. Jiis education is generally worse, by flattery 
and idleness, and luxury, and those evil dispositions that 
early power is apt to give. It is therefore against com- 
mon sense, that his private personal interest, or pleasure, 
should be put in tlie balance with the safety of millions; 
every one of which is equal by nature, equal in Uie s%ht 
of God, equally capable of salvation : and it is for their 
sakes, not his own, that he is entrusted with the govern- 
ment over them. He hath as high trust as can safely 
be reposed in one man, and if he dischai^ it as he ought, 
lie deserves all the honour and duty that a mortal may 
be allowed to receive. His personal failings we have 
nothing to do with : and errors in government are to be 
imputed to lik ministers in the state. To what height 
those eiTors may be suffered to proceed, is not the busi- 
ness of this day, or this place, or of my function to deter- ^ 
mine. When oppressions grow too great and universal 
to be borne, natiure or necessity may find a remedy. But, 
if a private person reasonably expects pardon, upon his 
amendment, for all faults that are not capital ; it would 
be a hard condition indeed, not to give the same allow- 
ance to a prince; who must see with other men's eyes, 
and hear with other men's cat's, which, are often wilfully 
bliDd and deaf. Such was the condition of the martyr; 
nnd is so, in some degree, of all other princes. Yet, this 
we may justly say in defence of the common people in 
all civilized nations, tliat it must be a very bad govern- 
ment indeed, where the body of the subjects will not rather 
choose to live in peace and obedience, than take up arms 
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00 pretence of faults in the admioistratioo, uolefiB where 
the vulgar are deluded by false preachers to grow fond 
of Dew visioos and fancies in religion ; which, managed 
by dexterous raen, for sinister ends of malice, envy, or 
ambition, have often made whole nations run mad. This 
was exactly the case in the whole progress of that great 
rebellion, and the murder of King Charles I. But the 
late revolution under the Prince of Orange, was occa- 
MODcd by a proceeding directly contrary, the oppressioD 
and injustice there beginning from the throne : for that 
unhappy piince, King James II. did not only invade our 
laws and liberties, but would have forced a false jreligioo 
upon his subjects, for which he was deservedly rejected, 
since there could be no other remedy found, or at least 
agreed on. But, under the blessed martyr, the deluded 
people would have forced many false religions, not only 
ou their fellow-subjects, but even ujpon their sovereign 
himself and at the same time invaded ail his undoubted 
rights ; and because he would not comply, raised a hor- 
rid rebellion, wherein, by the permission of God, they 
prevailed, and put their sovereign to death, like a com- 
mon criminal, in the face of the world. 

Therefore, those who seem to think they cannot other- 
wise justify the late revolution, and the change of the 
succession, than by lessening the guilt of the puritans, 
do certainly put the greatest affront imaginable upon 
the present powers, by supposing any relation or resem- 
blance between that rebellion and the late revolution ; 
and, consequently, that the present establishment is to 
be defended by the same arguments which those usurp- 
ers made use of, who, to obtain their tyrauuy, trampled 
under foot all the laws both of God and man. 

One great design of my discoui-se was, to give you 
warning against running hito either extreme of two bad 
opinions^ with i*elatiou to obedience. As kings are 
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called gods upoo earth ; so some would allow them an 
equal power with God, over all laws and ordinaoces ; 
and that the libertj, and property, and life, and religion 
of the subject, depended wholly upon the breath of the 
prince ; which, however, I hope, was never meant by 
those who pleaded for passive obedience. And this 
opinion hath not been confined to that party which was 
first charged with it ; but had sometimes gone over to 
the other, to serve many an evil turn of interest or 
ambition ; who have been as ready to enlarge preroga- 
tive, where they could find their own account, as the 
highest maiutainers of it. 

On the other side, some look upon kings as answera- 
ble for every mistake or omission in government, and 
bound to comply with the most unreasonable demands 
of an unquiet faction ; which was the case of those who 
persecuted the blessed martyr of this day firom his 
throne to the scaffold. 

Between these two extremes, it is easy, firom wliat 
hath been said, to choose a middle : to be good and 
loyal subjects ; yet, according to your power, fahbfal 
asserters of ^onr rcUgfon wuad fibertief : to ftToid all 
broachers, and preachers of new-fangled doctrines la 
the church : to be strict observen of the laws, wbicfa 
cannot be justly taken from you without your own coo* 
sent : in short, ^' to obey God and the kiag, aad oeddlo 
not with those who are given to change.'^ 

Which that you mty all do, dx. 
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FALSE WITNESS. 



EXODUS XX. 16. 



Hum shalt not bear false witness against thy 

neigiibour. 



\ 



In those great chaoges that are made in a coiiDtr7 
by the prevailing of one party over another, it is very 
convenient that the prince, and those who are !& autho- 
rity under him, should use all just and proper methods 
for preventing any mischief to the public from seditious 
men. And governors do well, when they «enconrage 
any good subject to discover (as his duty obilgeth bira) 
whatever plots or conspiracies may be any way dan- 
gerous to the state ; neither are they to be blamed, even 
when they receive informations from bad men. In order 
to find out the truth, when it concerns the public wel- 
fare. Every one, indeed, is naturally inclined to have 
an ill opinion of an informer ; although it is not impossi- 
ble but an honest man may be called by that name. 
For whoever knoweth any thing, the telling of which 
would prevent some great evil to his prince, his coun- 
try, or his neighbour, is bound in conscience to reveal 
it. But the mischief is, that when parties are violently 
inflamed, which seemetb unfortunately to be our case 
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at preseot, there is never wanting^ a set of evil iostra- 
ments, who, either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or 
filthy lucre, are always readj to offer their service to 
the prevailing side, and become accusers of their bre- 
thren, without ^ny regard to truth or charity. Holy 
David numbers this among the chief of hb sufferinp; 
'^ False witnesses are risen up against me, and such 89 
breathe out cruelty."* Our Saviour and his apostles 
did likewise undergo the same distress, as we read both 
in the Gospels aud the Acts. 

Kow, because the sin of false witnessing is so horri- 
ble and dangerous in itself, and so odious to God and 
man ; and. because the bitterness of too many among us 
is risen to such a. height, that it is not e^sy to know 
where it will stop, or how far some weak and wicked 
minds may be carried by a mistaken zeal, a maticious 
temper, or hope of reward, to break thb great command- 
ment delivered in the text : therefore, in order to pie- 
vent this evil, and the consequences of it, at least among 
you who are my hearers, I shall, 

I. First. Show you several i^ays by which a man ma]^ 
be called a false witness agsanst his neighbour. 

II. Secondly. I shall give you some rules for your con- 
duct and behaviour, in order to defend yoursdives 
against the malice and cunning of false accusers. 

III. And lastly. I shall conclude with showing yoa 
very briefly, how far it is your daty^ as good subjects 
and good neighbours, to bear faithful witness, when 
you are lawfully called to it by those in authority, or 
by the sincere advice of your own consciences. 

I. As to the first, there are several ways by which a 
man may be justly called a false witness against his 
peighbeuF. 

\ * Ptalm sxTii. 12. 
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First. According to the direct meaning of the word« 
when a man accuseth his neighbour without the least 
ground of truth. So we read, " that Jezabel hired two 
sons of Belial to accuse Naboth for blaspheming God 
and the king, for which, although he was eutirelj inno- 
cent, he was stoned to death." And in our age it is 
not easy to tell how manj men have lost their Kves, 
been ruined in their fortunes, and put to ignominious 
punishment, by the downright perjury of false witnesses ! 
the law itself in such cases being not able to protect the 
innocent. But this is so horrible a crime, that it doth 
^not need to be aggravated by words. 

A second way by which a man becometh a false wit» 
ness is, when he mixeth falsehood and tmth together, or 
concealcth some circumstances, which, if they were 
told, would destroy the falsehoods he uttereth. So the 
two false witnesses who accused our Saviour before the 
chief priests, by a very little perverting of his words^ 
would have made him guilty of a capital crime ; for so 
it was among the Jews to prophesy any evil against the 
tempk : This fellow Mid; ^ I am able to destroy the 
temple of God, and to build it in three days ;^' whereas 
the words, as our Saviour spoke them, were to another 
end, and differently expressed : for when the Jews ask- 
ed him to show them a sign, be said ; ^ Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up.'* In such 
cases as these, an innocent man is half confounded, and 
looketh as if he were guilty, since he neither can deny 
his words, nor perhaps readily strip them from the ma- 
licious additions of a false witness. 

Thirdly. A man is a false witness, when, in accusing 
bis neighbour, he endeavours to aggravate by his ges- 
tures, and tone of his voice, or when he chargeth a maa 
with words which were only repeated or quoted from 
somebody cl?e. As if any one should tell me that be 
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heard anollier speak certain dangerous and seditious 
speeches, and I should immediately accuse him for 
speaking them himself ; and so drop the 00I7 circum- 
stance that made him innocent. This-was the case of 
St. Stephen. The false witnesses said, *' This mau 
ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against this holy 
place and the law." Whereas St Stephen said no such 
words ; but only repeated some prophesies of Jeremiah 
or Malachi, which threatened Jerusalem with destruc- 
tion if it did not repent ; however, by the fury of the 
people, tliis innocent holy person was stoned to death 
for words he never spoke. 

Fourthly. The blackest kind of false witnesses are 
those, who do the office of the devil, by tempting' their 
brethren in order to betray Uiem. I cannot call to mind 
any instances of this kind mentioned in holy scriptures 
But I am afraid, this vile practice hath been too much 
followed Tu the world. When a man's temper hath beoit 
so soured by misfortunes and hard usage, that perhaps he 
hath reason enough to complain ; then one of these se« 
duccrs, under the pretence of friendship, will seem to 
lament his case, urge the hardships he hath sufTered, and 
endeavour to raise his passions, until he hath said some- 
thing that a malicious informer can pervert or aggravate 
against him in a court of justice. 

Fifthly. Whoever beareth witness against his neij^ 
boiu*, out of a principle of malice and revenge, from any 
old grudge, or hatred to his person; such a man is^ 
false witness in the sight of God, although what he says 
be tiiie ; because the motive or cause is evil, not to 
serve his prince or country, but to gratify his own re- 
sentments. And therefore, although a man thus accused 
may be very justly punished by the law, yei thi» doth 
by no means acquit the accuser ; who, instead of re- 
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gardiog the public service, intended onlj to glut his pri- 
vate rage and spite. 

Sixthly. I number among false witnesses, all tliose 
irho make a trade of being informers in hope Of favour 
aiid reward ; and to this end employ their time, either 
by listening in public places, to catch up an accidental 
word : or, in corrupting men's servants to discover any 
unwary expression of their master; or thrusting them- 
selves into company, and then using the most indecent 
scurrilous language ; fastlening a thousand falsehoods 
and^ scandals upon a whole party, on purpose to provoke 
such an answer as they may turn to an accusation. 
And truly this ungodly race is said to be grown so nu- 
merous, that men of different parties can hardly con- 
verse together with any security. Even the pulpit hath 
not been free from the misrepresentation of these iu- 
ibnners ; of whom the clergy have not wanted occasions 
to complain with holy David : '^ They daily mistake 
my words, all they imagine is to do me evil.'' Nor is 
it any wonder at all, that this trade of informing should 
be now in a flourishing condition, since our case is mani- 
festly thus : We are divided into two parties with very 
little charity or teipper toward each other : the prevail- 
ing side may talk of past things as they please, with se- 
curity ; and generally do it in the most provoking words 
they can invent ; while those who arc down, are some- 
times /tempted to speak in favour of a lost cause, and 
therefore, without great caution, must needs be often 
caught tripping, and thereby furnbh plenty of materials 
for witnesses and informers. 

Lastly. Those may well be reckoned among false 
witnesses against their neighbour, who bring him into 
trouble and punishment by such accusations as are of no 
consequence at all to tlie public, nor can be of any other 
use but to create vexation. Such witnesses are those 
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viho caoDot hear an Idle intemperate exfireflaion^ but 
they must immediately nm to the magistrate to inform ; 
or, perhaps wrangling in their cups over night, when 
they were not able to speak or apprdiend three words 
of common sense, will pretend to remember every thing 
in the morning, and think themselve's very properly 
qualified to be accusers of their brethren. God be 
thanked, the throne of our king is too firmly settled to 
be shaken by the folly and rashness of every sottish 
companion. And I do not in the least doubt, that when 
t-hose in power begin to observe the falsehood, the pre- 
varication, the aggravating manner, the treachery and 
seducing, the malice and revenge, the love of lucre, and 
lastly the trifling accusations in too many wicked peo- 
ple ; they will be as ready to discourage every sort of 
those whom I have numbered amot^ false witnesses, as 
they will be to countenance honest men, who, out of a 
true zeal to their prince and country, do, in the inno- 
cence of their hearts, freely discover whatever (hey may 
apprehend to be dangerous to either. A good christian 
will think it sufficient to reprove his brother for a rash 
unguarded word, where there is neither danger nor evil 
example to be apprehended ; or, if he will not amend 
by reproof, avoid his conversation. 

II. And thus much may serve to show the several 
ways whereby a man may be said to be a fake witness 
against his neighbour. I might have added one kind 
more, and it is of those who inform against their neigh- 
bour out of fear of punishment to themselves; which, al- 
though it be more excusable, and hath less of malice than 
any of the rest, cannot however be justified. I go on 
therefore upon the second head, to give you some rules 
for your conduct and behaviour, in order to defend 
yourselves against the maHce and cunning of false accn- 
sers. 
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It is Feadilj agreed, that ioodcence is the best protec- 
tioD in the world ; yet that it is not always sufiicient with* 
out some degree of prudence, our Saviour himself inti* 
mateth to us, by instructing his disciples '^ to be wise as 
serpents, as well as innocent as doves." But, if ever 
innocence be too*weak a defence, it is chiefly so in jea- 
lous and suspicious times, when factions are arrived to a 
high pitch of animosity, and the minds of men, instead 
of being warmed by a true zeal for religion, are inflamed 
only by party fury. Neither is virtue itself a sufficient 
security in such times, because it is not allowed to be 
virtue, otherwise tlian as it hath a mixture of party. 

However, although virtue and innocence are no infal- 
lible defence against perjuiy, malice, and subornation, 
yet they-arQ.great supports for enabling us to bear those 
evils with temper and resignation ; and it is an unspeak- 
able comfort to a good man, under the malignity of evil 
mercenary tongues, that a few years will carry his ap- 
peal to a higher trihunal, where false witnesses, instead 
of daring to bring accusations before an all-seeing Judge, 
will call for mountains to cover them. As for earthly 
judges, they seldom have it in their power, and God 
knows whether they have it in their will, to mingle mer- 
cy with justice ; they are so far Torn knowing the hearts 
of the accuser or the accused, that they cannot know 
their own ; and their understanding is frequently bias- 
ed, although their intentions be just. They are often 
prejudiced to causes, parties, and persons, through the 
iniirmity of human natiu%, without being sensible them- 
selves that they arc so : and, therefore, although God 
may paidon their errors here, he certainly will not rati- 
fy their sentences hereafter. 

However, since, as we have before obsei-ved, our 
Saviour prescribeth to us to be not only harmless as 
dotes, but wise as serpents : give me leave to prescribe 
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lo you some nile% which the most ignoniit penoo taaxy 
follow for the conduct of his life, with safety io ptt ihm 
tioies, against fake accusers. 

Ist Let me advise jou to have noChiog at all to do 
with that which is commooly called politics, or the go- 
vernment of the world, in the oatiue of whidi it is cer^ 
tain you are utterly ignorant; and when your opinion is 
wrong, although it proceeds from ignorance, it shall be 
an accusation against yon. Besides, opinions in govern- 
ment are right or wrong jtist accordii^ to the humour 
and disposition of the times; and unless you have judg- 
ment to distingui^ you may be punished at one time 
for what yeu would be rewarded in another. 

2dly. Be ready at all times, in yotir words and ac- 
tions, to show your loyalty to4he king that reigns over 
you. This is the plain manifest doctiioe of holy scrip- 
ture ; '* Submit yoiurselves to every ordinance of man 
for tlie Lord^ssake, vhether it be to the king as supreme, 
^ix.'' And another apostle telleth us, " The powers that 
be, are ordained of God."' Kings are the onlinances of 
man by the pcrmisdou of God, and they ai*e ordained of 
God by bis instrument, man. The powers that be, the 
present powers, which are ordained by Gcd, and yet in 
some sense are the ordinances of man, arc what you must 
obey, without presuming to examine into rights aml< 
titles; neither can it be reasonably expected, that tlie 
powers iu being, or in possession, sliould suffer their title 
to be publicly disputed by std)jects without severe pun- 
ishment. And to say the tntth, there is no duty in re- 
ligion more easy to the generality of mankind, than obe- 
dience to government : I say, to the generality of man- 
kind ; because while their law, and property, and reli- 
gion are preserved, it b of no great consequence to them 
by whom they are governed, and therefore they are tm- 
der no temptation to desire a change. 

VOL. XIV. E 
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ddly. In order to prerent any change from the ma- 
lice of false witnesses, he sure to avoid intemperance. If 
it be often so hai'd for men to govern their tongues when 
they are in their right senses, how can tliey hope to do 
it when thej are heated with drink ? In those cases most 
men regard not what they say, and too many not what 
they swear; neither will a man's memory, disordered 
with drunkenness, serve to defend himself, or satisfy him 
whether he were guilty or not. 

4th]y. Avoid, as much as possible, the conversation 
of those people who are given to talk of public persons 
and affairs, especially of those whose opinions in such 
matters are different from yours. I never once knew 
any disputes of this kind managed with tolerable temper ; 
but on both sides they oiily agree as much as possible to 
provoke the passions of each other ; indeed, with this dis- 
advantage, that he who argueth on the side of power 
may speak securely the utmost his malice can invent : 
while the other lieth every moment at the mercy of an 
iuf(H'mer ; and the law, in these cases, will give no al- 
lowance at all for passion, inadvertency, or the highest 
provocation. 

III. I come now, in the last place, to show you how 
far it is your duty, as good subjects and good neighbour^ 
to bear faithful witness, when you are lawfully called to 
it by those in authority, or by the sincere advice of your 
own consciences. 

In what I have hitherto said, you easily find, that I 
do not talk of bearing witness in general, which is and 
may be lawful upon a thousand accounts, in relation to 
property and other matters, and wherein there are many 
scandalous corruptions almost peculiar to this country, 
which would require to be handled by themselves. • -Dot 
I have confined my discourse only to that bmnth of 
bearing false witness, whereby the public is injured, in 
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th« safety or honour of the prince, or those in autbonty 
under him. 

In order therefore to be a faithful witness, it Is first 
Dccessaiy that a roan doth not undertake it from the 
least prospect of any private advantage to Mnnelf.. 
The smallest mixture of that leaven will sour the whole 
lump. Interest will infallibly bias his judgment, al- 
though he be ever so firmly resolved to say nothing bat 
truth. He cannot serve God and mammon : Jbut as in- 
terest is the chief end, he will use the most effectual 
means to advance it He will aggravate circumstances 
lo make his testimony valuable ; he will be sorry if the 
person he accuseth should be able to clear himself ; in 
short, he is labouring a point which he thinks necessary 
to his own good ; and it would be a disapp<nntment to 
him, that his neighbour should prove innocent. 

2dly. Every good subject is obliged to bear witness 
agaiDBthis neighbour, for any action or words, the telling 
of which would be of advantage to the public, and the 
concealment dangerous, or of ill example. Of this na- 
ture are all plots and conspiracies against the peace of 
a nation ; all disgraceful words against a prince, such 
as clearly discover a disloyal an^ rebellious heart 
But, where our prince and country can possibly receive 
DO damage or disgrace ; where no scandal or ill exam- 
ple is given ; and our neighbour, it may be, provoked 
by us, happeneth privately to drop a rash or indiscreet 
word, which in strictness of law might bring him under 
trouble, perhaps to his utter undoing; there we are obli- 
ged, we ought to proceed no farther than warning and 
repi-oof. 

In describing to you the several kinds of false wit- 
nesses, I have made it less necessary to dwell much 
longer upon this head ; because a t li bful witness, like 
everyf thing else, is known by his cootrary : Therefore 
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it would be only a repetitioo of what I have already 
said, to tell you that the stri^ctest truth is requir^ in a 
witness; that he should be wholly free from malice 
against the person he accuses ; that he should not aggra- 
vate the smallest circumstance against the criminal, not 
conceal the smallest in hi» favour; and to crown «(]>, 
though I have hinted it before, that the only cause or 
motive of his undertaking an office, so subject to cen- 
sure, and so difficult to perform, should be the safety 
and service of his prince and country. 

Under these conditions and limitations (but not other- 
wise) there is no manner of doubt, but a good man may 
lawfully and justly become a witness in behalf of the 
public, and may perform that office (in its own nature 
not very desirable) with honour and integrity. For the 
command in the text is positive, as well as negative ; 
that is to say, as we are directed not to bear false wit- 
ness against our neighbour, so we are to bear true. Next 
to the word of God, and the advice of teachers, every 
man's conscience, strictly examin^ will be his best 
director in this weighty point; and to that I shall 
leave him. 

It might perhaps be thought proper to have added 
som^ing by way of advice to those who are unhappily 
engaged in this abominable trade and sin of bearing 
false witness; but I am far from believing or supposing 
any of that destructive tribe are now my bearers. I 
look upon them as a sort of people that seldom frequent 
these holy places, where they can hardly pick up any 
materials to serve their turn, unless they think it worth 
their while to misrepresent or pervert the words of the 
preacher : And whoever is that way disposed, I doubt, 
cannot be in a very good condition to edify and reform 
himself by what he heareth. God in his mercy pre- 
serve us from all the gnilt of this • grievous sin forbldr 
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den lo my text, and from the vanes of those "who are 
guilty of it 

I shall conclude with one or two precepts given by 
Moses iirom God to thie childreo of Israel, in the 23d of 
Exod. 1, 2. 

^ Thou shalt 'not raise a false report : Put not thine 
hand with the wicked, to be an unrighteous witnesB. 

'^ Thou sbali not follow a multitude to do evil, nei> 
iher shalt thou speak in a cause to decline after many, 
40 wrest judgment'' 

Nowlo God the Father, te. 
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SERMON VIII. 



ON 



THE POOR MAN'S CONTENTMENT. 



PHILIPPLAI^S, IV. II, 

r have learned, in whatsoever Hate J am, Uurennik id 

he content. 

Thx Holy Scripture is full of expressions to set forth 
the miserable conditioo of man during (he whole pro- 
gress of his life ; hb weakness, pride, and vanity ; hia 
unroeasurable desires, and perpetual disappointments ; 
the preyalencj of his passions, and the' corruptions of 
his reason ; his deluding hopes, and his real as well as 
imaginary fears; his natural and artificial wants ; his 
cares and anxieties ; the diseases of his body, and the 
diseases of his mind ; the shortness of hb life ; hb dread 
of a future state, with his carelessness to prepare for it ; 
and the wise men of all ages have made the sanue 
reflections. 

But all these are general calamities, from which none 
are excepted ; and being without remedy, it b vain to 
bewail them. The great question, long debated in the 
world, b, whether the rich or the poor are the least mi- 
serable of. the two ? It is certain that no rich man ever 
desired to be poor, and that most, if not all poor men, de- 
^re to be rich ; whence it may be^rgued,^ that in all ap- 
pearance, the advantage Ucth on the side of wealth, be- 
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cause both parties agree in preferring it before poverty. 
But this lejisoning will be found to be false : for I lay it 
down as a cartain truth, that God Aknighty hath placed 
all men upon an equal foot, with respect to their happi- 
ness in this world, and the capacity of attuning their 
salvation in the next ; or, at least, if there be any differ* 
eoce, it is not to (hq adFant^ of the nch ^d the 
mighty. Now, since agreat part of those who usually 
make up our coogrcgatioas, are not of considerable sta- 
tion, and many among them of the lower sort, and since 
the meaner people are generally and justly charged with 
the sin of repining and murmuring at their own condi- 
tion, to which, however, tbdr betters are sufficiently 
subject (although, perhaps, for diame, not always so loud 
in their complaiots) I thought it m^ht be useful to rea- 
son upon this point in as plain a manner as I can. I 
^11 therefora show, first, that thcrpoor enjoy many tern* 
poral blessii^s, which are not common to the rich and 
the great : and Skewise, that the rich and the great are 
subject to many temporal evils, which are not common to 
the poor. 

But here I would not be misunderstood ; perhaps, there 
is noi a word more abused than that of the poor, or 
wherein the world is more.generally mistaken. Among 
the number of thoae who beg in our streets, or are half- 
starved at home, .or languish in prison for debt, there- 
is hardly one in a hundred, who doth not owe his mia- 
fortuoes to his own laziness, or drunkenness, or worse 
vices. 

To these he owes those very diseases, which often 
disable him from getting his bread. Such wretches 
are deservedly unhappy : they can only blame them- 
selves ; and when we are commanded to have pity ou 
the po(Hr, theae are not understood to be of the num- 
ber. 
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It is true, indeed, that sometimes honest endeavouriog 
men are reduced to extreme want, eveo to the b^gii^ 
of alms, by losses, by accidents, by diseases, and old age, 
-without any fault of their own : but these are veiy few 
in comparison of the other ; nor would their ^pport be 
any sensible burden to the public, if the diarity of weD- 
disposed persons were not intercepted by those commoD 
strollers, who are most importunate, and who least de- 
serve it. These, indeed, are properly and justly called 
the poor, whom it should be our study to find out and 
distinguish, by making them partake of our^tnpeKfiui^ 
and abundance. 

But neither have these any thing to do with my pre- 
sent subject : for, by the poor, I only intend the honest, 
industiious artificer, the meaner sort of tradesmen, and 
the labouring man, who getteth his bread by the sweat of 
hb brows, in town or cmmtry, and who make the bulk of 
mankind among us. 

First, I shall therefore show, that the poor (in the 
Bense I understaod the word) do enjoy' many temporal 
blessings, which are not common to the rich and great ; 
and likewise, that the rich and great are subject to 
many temporal evils, which are not common to the poor. 

Secondly, From the arguments offered to prove the 
foregoing head, I shall draw^me observations that may 
be useful foi* your practice. 

1. As to the first: Uealth, we know, is generally al- 
lowed to be the best of all earthly possessions, because 
it is that, without which, we can have no satisfaction in 
any of the rest For riches are of no use, if sickness 
taketh from us the ability of enjoying them, and power 
and greatness are then only a burden. Now, if we 
would look for health, it must be in the humble habita- 
tion of the labouring man, or industrious artificer, who 
i^am their bread by tbesweat of their brows, and usually 
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live to a good old age, with a great degree of strength 
and vigour. 

The refireahment of the body by deep, is another 
great happiness of the meaner sort Their rest is not 
disturbed hy the fear of thieves and robbenf, tHur is it 
interrupted "by surfeits of intemperance. Lalxxur and 
plain food supply the want of cfuieting draughts; and 
the wise man telleth us, that the sleep of the labouring 
man is sweet As to chfldren, which are cettunly ac- 
counted of as a blesnng, even to the poor, where in- 
dustry is not wanting; they are an assistance to honest 
parents, instead of being a burden; they are healthy and 
strong, and fit for labour; neither is the father in fear, 
lest his heir should be ruined by an unequal match ; nor 
is he solicitous about hjb ridng in th^ worid, farther than 
to be able to get his bread* 

The poorer sort are not the objects of general hatred 
or envy ;. they have no twinges of amfoitioti, nor trouble 
themselves with party quarrels, or state dlvidons. The 
idle rabble, who follow their ambitious leaders in such 
cases, do not faH within my description of the poorer 
sort ; for, it is plain, I mean oiily the honest industrioqs 
poor in town or country, who are «alest in times of puln 
lic disturbance, in perilous seasons, and pnblic revolu- 
tions, if they jrill be quiet, and do dieir business; for 
artificers and husbandmen are necessary in all govern- 
ments; but, in such seasons, the rich are the public 
mark,. because they ve oftentimes of no use but to be 
plundered ; like «ome sort of birds, who are good for 
nothing but their feathers; and so fall a prey to the 
strongest side. 

Let us proceed, on the other side, to examine the dis- 
advantages that the rich and the great lie under, with 
respect to the happiness of the present life. 

E 2 
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First tbeo ; White health, as we have said, is the ge- 
neral portion of the lower sort, the gout, the cln^psy, the 
stooe, the colic, and all other diseases, are continually 
haunting the palaces of the rich and the great, ^s the 
natural attea<lants upon laziness and luxury. Neither 
does the rich man eat his sumptuous fare with half the 
appetite and relish, that even the beggars do die crumbs 
which fall from his table : but, on the contrary, he is 
fiill of loathing mid disgust, or at best of indifference, in 
the midst of plenty* Thus th^ir intemperance shortens 
their lives, without pleasing their appetites. 

Business, fear, guilt, design, anguish, and vexation, 
are continually buzzing about the curtains of the rich 
and the powerful, and will hardly suffer them to close 
their eyes, unless trben they are dozed with the fumes 
of strong liquors. 

It is a great mistake to imagine, that the rich want 
but few things ; their wants are more numerous, more 
crering, and urgent, than those of poorer men : for 
these endeavour only at the necessaries of life, which 
make them happy, and they think no farther : but the 
desire of power and wealth is endless, and therefore im- 
possibletoHbe-'Satlsfied with ^ny acquisitions. 

If riches were so gieat a blessing as they are common- 
ly thought, they would at least have this advantage, to 
give their owners cheerful hearts and countenances; 
they would often stir them up to express their thankful- 
ness to God, and discover their satisfaction to the worlc^ 
But, in fact, the contrary to all this k true. For, 
where are there more cloudy brows, more melancholy 
hearts, or more ingratitude to their great benefactor, 
than among those who abound in wealth ? And indeed, 
it b natural that it should l»e so, because those men, who 
covet things that arc hard to be got, must be hard to 
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please ; irhereas a small tbiog niaketh a poor man hap- 
py ; and great, losses caanot befai him. 

It is likewise worth considering, how few among the 
rich, have procured their wealth by just measures; how 
many owe their fortunes to the sins of their parents* 
how many more to their own ? If men's titles were to 
be tried before a true court of conscience,, where false 
swearing, and a thousand vile artifices (that are well 
known, and can hardly be avoided in human courts of 
justice) would avail nothing ; how many would be eject- 
eil with infamy and disgrace ? How many grow consi- 
derable by breach of trust, by bribery and corruption ? 
how many have sold their rdigion, with the rights and 
liberties of themselves and others, for power and employ* 
ments ? 

And it is a m'lstake to think, that the most hardened 
sinner, who owcth hb possessions or titles to any such 
wicked arts of thieving^ can have true peace of mind, 
under tlie reproaches of a guilty conscieoce, and amid 
the cries of ruined widows and orphans. 

I know not one real advantage that the rich have over 
the poor, except the power of doing good to others; but 
this is an advantage which God b^^b not given wicked 
men tlie grace to make use of. The wealth acquired by 
evil means, was never employed to good ends : for that 
would be to divide the kingdom of Satan against itse^ 
Whatever hath been gained by fraud, avarice, oppve** 
siou, and the like, roust be preserved and increased^ by 
the same methods. 

I shall add but one thing more upon this head, which 

I hope will convince you, ihat God (whose thoughts are 

not as our thoughts) never intended riches or power to 

be necessary for the happiness of mankind in thbJii^; 

because it is certain, that there is not one single gc^. 

quality of the mind absolutely necessary to obtain .tfieni^ 

E 3 
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^vhere meD are resolved to be rich at any rate ; oeitlier 
hoooiir, justice, temperance, wisdom, religioD, truth, nor 
learning : for a slight acquaintance of the world will in- 
form us, that there have been many instances of men in 
all ages, who have airived at great posscssioiis and great 
dignities, by cunning, fraud, or flattery, without anj of 
these, or any other virtues that can be named. Now, if 
riches and greatness were such blessings, that good men 
without them could not have their share of happiness jn 
this life ; how cometh it to pass, that God should suflRer 
them to be often dealt to the woivt, and most profligate 
of mankind ; that they should be generally procured by 
the most abominable means, and applied to the basest and 
most wicked uses ? This ought not to be conceived of a 
just, a merciful, a wise, and almighty Being. We must 
therefore conclude, that wealth and power are in their 
own nature, at best, but things indifferent, and that a 
gpod man may be equally happy without them; pro- 
vided that he hath a sufficiency of the common blessings 
of human life to answer all the reasonable and virtuous 
demands of nature, which his industry will provide, and 
sobriety will prevent his wanting. Agur's prayer, with 
the reasons of his wisji, are full to this purpose : ** Give 
me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me with food 
convenient for me ; lest I be full and deny thee, and say. 
Who is the Lord ? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take 
ihe name of my God in vain." 

From what hath been said, I shall, in the second place, 
offer some considerations, that may be useful for your 
practice. 

And here I shall apply myself chiefly to those of the 
lower sort, for whose comfort and satisfaction this dis- 
course is principally intended. For, having observed 
-tlie great sin of those who do not abound in wealth, to 
be diat of murmuring and repinuig, that God hath dealt 
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his blessings unequally to the sons of men, I thought it 
would be of great use to remove out of your minds so 
false and wicked an opinion, by diowing that your con- 
dition is really happier than most of you imagine. 
/First, tiierefore, it hatli been always agreed in the 
world, that the present happiness of mankind consisted 
in the ease of our body« and the quiet of our mind; but, 
from what hath been already said, it plainly appears, 
that neither wealth nor power do in any sort contribute 
to either of these two blesrings. If, on the contrary, by 
multiplying our desires, they increase our discontents ; 
if they destroy our health, gall us with painful diseasei^ 
and shorten our life ; if they expose us to hatred, to en- 
vy, to censure, to a thousand temptations, it is not easy 
to see why a wise man should make them his choice, for 
their own sake, although it were in his power. Would 
any of yon, who are in health and strength of body, with 
moderate food and raiment earned by your own labour, 
rather choose to be in the rich man's bed, under the tor- 
ture of the gout, unable to take your natural rest; or na- 
tural nourishment, with the additional load of a guilty 
conscience, reproaching you for injustice, oppressions, 
covetousness, and fraud? No; but you would take the 
riches and power, and leave bdiind the inconveniences 
that attend them ; and so^would every man Kving. Bui 
that is more than our share, and God never intended this 
world for such a place of rest as we would make it ; for 
the Scripture assureth us that it was only designed as a 
place of trial. Nothing is more frequent than a man to 
wish himself in another's condition ; yet he seldom doth 
it without some reserve : he would not be so old ; he 
would not l)e so sickly ; he would not be so cruel ; he 
would not be so insdent ; he would not be so viicious ; he 
would not be so oppressive; so griping; and so on. 
Whence it is plain, that in theu: own judgment, men are 
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not 80 unequally dealt with as they would at fini sight 
imagine : for if I would not change my condition with 
another man, without any exception or reservation at all, 
I am in reality more happy than be. 

Secondly, Tou of the meaner sort are subject to fewer 
temptations than the rich; and therefore your rices wee 
more unpardonable. Labour subdueth your appetites 
to be satisfied with common things ; the business of your 
several callings filleth up your whole lime ; so that idle- 
ness* which is the bane and destruction of virtue, doth 
not lead you into the neighbourhood of sin : your pas* 
sions are cooler, by not being inflamed with excess, and 
therefore the gate and the way that lead to life, are not 
so strait or so narrow to you, as to those who live among 
all the allurements to wickedness. To serve God witli 
the best of your care and understanding, and to be just 
and true in your dealings, is the short sum of your duty, 
and will be the more strictly required of you, because 
nothing lieth in the way to divert you from it. 

Thii^ly, It is plain from what I have said, that you 
of the lower rank have no just reason to complain of your 
condition : because as you plainly see, it affordetb you 
so many advantages, and freeth you from so maAy vexa? 
^tions, so many distempers both of body and mind, which 
pursue and torment the rich and powerful. 

Fourthly, You are to remember and apply* tfaat the 
poorest person is not excused from doing good to otliers, 
and even relieving the wants of hisdiitressed neighbour, 
according to his abilities; and if you perform your duty 
in this point, you far outdo the greatest liberalities of 
the rich, and will accordingly be accepted of by God, 
and get your reward : for it is our Saviour's own doc- 
trine, when the widow gave ber two mites. The ridi 
give out of their abuBdaece ; that is to say, what they 
give, they do not feel it la their way of living : but the 
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pooriiiaii, who g;iFel]i out of hfe little stock, imistBparek 
from the nectmuy food and nimeot of himself and Iub 
fanalj. Aod therefore our SaFioar adds, **' That the 
widow gave oiore than iJl who went before her; for she 
gave all she had, even all her tiyiog;;'' aod so went 
home tttterij onpravided to sofiily her neoessitics. 

liostlj. As it appeareth fimi what hath been said, 
that jou of the lower rank, have In reality a greater 
share of hap|Hoe8S| yoav work of sahratioo is easiei!^ bf 
your being liable to fewer temptatioos ; and as your ie» 
ward in heaveo is much more certain than it is to the 
rich, if you seriously perform your duty, for youn is 
the kingdoai of Heaven : so your neglect of it irill be 
less excusable, will meet with fewer aUowaoces from 
God, aod will be punished with double stripes ; for, the 
most unknowing among you cannot plead ignorance 
in what you have been so early taught, I hope so ofteo 
iostnicied in, and which is so easy to be understood, I 
mean the art of leading a life agreeable to the plain and 
positive laws of God. Perhaps you may think you lie 
under one disadvamtage, which the great and rich have 
not ; that Idleness will certainly reduce you to beggary ; 
whereas those who abound in wealth, lie under no ne- 
cesnty either of labour or temperance, to keep enou^ 
to Hve on. But thu is indeed one part of your hap^ 
nesB, that the lowness of your condition, in a manner 
forceth you to what is pleaang to God, and necessaij 
for your daily support. Thus your duty and interest 
are always the same. 

To conclude ; Smce our blessed Lord, instead of a 
rich and honourable stadon in this world, was pleased to 
choose his lot among men of the lowor condition ; let 
not those on whom the bounty of Providence hath be- 
stowed wealth and honours, despise the men wha are 
placed in an bund>le and inferim station ; but rather 
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with theirutmost power, by their counteoaQce, b)r Aeir 
protection, by just payment of their honest labour, en- 
coarage llieir daily endeavoure for the Tirtuous support 
of themselves, and their families. On the other hand, 
let the poor labour to provide things honest in the sight 
of all men ; and so, witb diligence in their several €iii- 
ployments, live soberly, righteously, and godlilyiiat tUs 
present world, that they may obtain that glorious reward 
promised iq the Ooi^l to the poor, I mean the kingdom 
of heaven. ' '^ 

Now to Ood the Father, &c. 
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SERMON IX. 
oir 

THE CAUSES 

OF TUB 

WRETCHED CONDITION OF IRELAND.* 



P8ALK ezliT. 13, 14. 

That there be no cmnpUnmng im mar streets. Btfpjf k 
^ feepk tiutt is In suf^ a easi. 

It IS a Yeiy melancholy reflectiOD, that such a oouo- 
try as ours, which is capable of producing all things ne- 
cessary, and most things c<»ivenient for Kfe, sufficient 
for the support of four times the number of its inhabi- 
tants, should yet lie under the heaviest load of misery 
and want ; our streets crowded with beggars, so many 
of our lower sort of tradearaen, labourers, and artifi- 
cers, not able to find clothes and food for their fa- 
milies. 

I think it may therefore be of some use to lay before 
you the chief causes of this wretched condition we are 
f 0, and then it will be easier to aaogn what remedies art 

*■ This is not rerj ptopesiy styled a xnaoa ; but, ctmsidered at & 
4X>lltical diaeertatioB, it has peat merit, and it is highly worthr ^^ 
the suhject, and tbe anttior. B. 
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in our power, toward removiog, at least, some part pf 
these erils. 

For, it is ever to be lamented, that we lie uodermaoj 
diskdvaotages, Dot by our own faults, whjCh are peculiar 
to ourselves, and of which, no other nation under Hea- 
ven hath any reason to complain. 

I shall, therefore, first mention some causes of our 
miseries, which I doubt are not to be remedied, until 
God siiall put it in the hearts of those who are the 
stronger, to allow u» the common rights and prfvilegei 
of brethren, fellow-subjects, and even of mankind. 

Thq first cause of our misery, is the intolerable Jiard- 
ships we lie under in every branch of trade, by wUch 
we are become as hewers of wood, and drawers of water, 
to our rigorous neighbours. 

The second cause of our miserable state is, the folly, 
the vanity, and ingratitude of those vast numben, who 
ihini themselves t9Q good to live in the country which 
gave' them birth, and still gives them bread ; and rather 
choose to pass their days, and consume their wealth, and 
draw out the very vitals of their mother kingdom, among 
those who heartily despise them. 

These I have but lightly touched on, because I fear 
they are not to be redressed, and besides, I am very 
sensible how ready some people are to take offbnae at 
the honest truth ; and for that reason, I shall omit seve- 
ral other grievances, under which we are long likely to 
groan. 

I shall therefore go on to relate some other causes of 
this nation's poverty, by which, if they continue much 
longer, it must infallibly sink to utter ruin. 

The first is, thai monstrous pride and vanity iu both 
sexes, especially the weaker sex, who in the midst of 
poverty, are suffered to run into all kind of expense and 
extravagance in dress, and particularly priding them* 
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selves to wear Dothii^ bat what cometh from abroad 
disdaioiog th^ growth or maDufactare of their own 
country, io those articles with which they cail be bettor 
served at home at half the expense ; awl this is grown 
to such a height, that they will carry the whole yearly 
rent of a good estate at once on their body. And aa^ 
there is io that sex a spirit of envy, by which they eao- 
uot endure to see others in a better habit than tiiemselves^ 
eo those, whose fortunes can hardly support their ftani> 
lies in the necessaries of life, wiU needs Tie with the 
richest and greatest among us^ to the ruin of themselves 
and their posterity. 

Neither are the men less guilty of this pemicioas iU- 
ly, who, in imitation of a gaudiness and feppery of dress^ 
introduced of late years into oqt oei^ibouring kiagdom 
(as fools are apt to imitate only the defects of tbehr bet- 
ters) cannot find materials in their own country worthy 
to adorn their bodies of cl%jv ^hile Ae>» « iii ds aro iwfc* 
ed of every valuable quality. 

Thus our tradesmen and shopkeepen, who deal in home 
goods, are left in a starving conditioo, and only those en* 
couraged who ruin the lungdoro by importiog among us 
foreign vanities. 

Another cause of our low condition, is, our great iojt- 
ury; the chief support of which is, the materials of H 
brought to the nation io exchange for the few valuable 
things left us, whereby so many thousand families want 
the very necessaries of life. 

Thiriliy. In most parts of this kingdom, the natives 
are, from their infancy, so. given up to idleness and sloth . 
that they often choose to beg or steal, rather than-sup- 
port themselves with their oi^n labour ; they marry witl^ 
^ovLi the least view or thought of being able to make any 
provision for their families ; and whereas, in all industri* 
ous nations, children ane looked on as a help to their pa- 
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rents ; with us, for want of being early traiDcd to voik, 
tliey are ao intolerable burden at hone, and a grievous 
ohargc upon the public: as appeareth from the vast num- 
ber of ragged and naked children in town and country, 
led about by strolling women, trained up in ignorance, 
and all manner of vice. 

Lastly. A great cause of this nation's misery, is that 
.Egyptian bondage of cruel, oppressing, covetous land- 
lords; expecting that all who live under them should 
make bricks without straw, who grieve and envy when 
they see a tenant of their own in a whole coat, or able 
to afford one comfortable meal in a month, by which the 
spirits of the people are broken, and made fit for slavery ; 
the farmers and cottagers, almost through the whole kii^- 
dom, being, to all intents and purposes, as real beggars 
as any of those to whom we give our charity la the 
streets. And these cruel landlords are every day on* 
peopling the kingdooli hy fbrhidding their mSMrable 
tenants to till the earth, against common reason and jus- 
dee, and contrary to the practice and prudence of all 
other nations; by which numberless families have beeo 
forced either to leave the kingdom, or stroll about, and 
increase the number of our thieves and beggars. 

Such, and much worse is our condition at present, if I 
had leisure or liberty to lay it before you: and, therefore, 
the next thing which might be considered is, whether 
there may be any probable remedy found, at least against 
some part of these evils; for most of them are wholly 
desperate. 

But this being too laige a subject to be now handled, 
and the intent of my discourse confining me to give some 
directions concerning the poor of the city, I shall keep 
myself within those limits. It is indeed in the power of 
die lawgivers to found a school in every parish of the 
kiqgdom, for teaching the meaner «nd poorer sort of chil- 
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dren to speak and to read the English tongue, and to 
provide a reasonable maintenance for the teachers. This 
wottld, in time, tibolish that part of barbarity and ^no- 
fance^ for which our natives are so despised by all fo- 
reigners : this ivodld bring them to think and act accord- 
ing to the rules of reason, by which a spirit of industry, 
and thrift, and honesty would be introduced among them. 
And, indeed, conodering how small a tax would suffice 
for such a work, it is a public scandal that such a thipg 
should never have been endeavoured, or, perhaps, so 
much as thought on. 

To supply the want of such a law, several pious per- 
sons, in many parts of this kingdom, have been prevail- 
ed on, by the great endeavours and good exanq[>le set 
them by the cleigy, to erect charity schools, in several 
parishes, to which very often the richest parishioners con- 
tribute the least In these schools, children are, or 
ought to be, Irained up to read and write, and cast ac- 
counts; and these childreif should, if possiUe, be of ho- 
nest parents gone to decay through age, sickness, or other 
unavoidable calamity, by the hand of God : not the brood 
of wicked strollers ; for it is by no means reasonable, that 
the charity of well-inclined people should be applied to 
encourage the lewdness of those profligate abandoned 
women, who crowd our streets with their borrowed or 
spurious issue. 

In those hospitals which have good foundations and 
rents to support theni, whereof to the scandal of Chris- 
tianity, there are very few in this kingdom : I say, in 
such hospitals, the childreu maintained ought to be only 
of decayed citizens, and freemen, and be bred up to 
good trades. But in th^se small parish charity schooh^ 
which have no support but the casual good will of cha- 
ritable people, I do altogether disapprove the aistom of 
putting the children apprentice, except to the very mean- 
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est trades : otherwise the poor hooest eiti2seD, who is jiist 
•ible to bring up his child, and paj a small dum of .monej 
with him to a good master, is wholly defeated, and the 
bastard issue, perhaps of some beggar, preferred.before 
him. And hence we come to be so overstocked with 
apprentices and journeymen, more than our discouraged 
country can employ ; and, I fear, the greatest part of 
our lUeves, pickpockets, and oUier vagabonda, are of this 
number. 

Therefore, in order to make these parish charity schools 
of great and universal use, I agree with the opinion of 
many wise persons, that a new turn should be given to 
this whole matter. 

I think tliere b no complaint more just than what we 
find in almost eveiy family, of the folly and ignorance, 
the fraud and knavery, the idleness and viciousness, the 
wasteful squandering temper of servants ; who are, in- 
deed, become one of the many public grievances of the 
kingdom; whereof, I believe, there ^.re few masters that 
DOW hear me, who are not convinced by their own espe- 
rieuce. And I am very confident, that more families, of 
all degrees, have been ruined by the corruptions of ser- 
vants, than by all other causes put together. Neither 
is this to be wondered at, when we consider from what 
nurseries so many of them are received into our houses. 
The first is the tribe of wicked boys, wherewith most 
corners of this town are pestered, who haunt public 
doors. These, having been bom of beggars, and bred to 
pilfer as soon as they can go or speak, as years come on, 
are employed in the lowest offices to get themselves 
bread, are practised iii all manner of villany, and when 
they are grown up, if they are not entertained in a gang 
of thieves, are forced to seek for a service. The other 
nursery is the barbarous and desert part of the country, 
irom whence such lads come up hither to seek their for- 
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tones, nho^ire bred up (roin Che danghiW io idlenev, 
igmmiice, lyiog, and thleriof . From these two mine- 
ries, I 887, « great number of our tenmnts coDe to us, 
sufficient to^oomipt all the rest. Thus the whole race 
of servants In this kingdom have, gotten so ill a reputa- 
tion, that some persons from Eo^^and, come over hither 
into great stations, are said to have ahsolBtel jrefiised 
admitting any servant bom amoi^ us into their liEunilies. 
Neither cara thej be justly blamed : for, although it is 
not impossible Io find an honest native fit for a good ser- 
vice, yet the inquiry is too troublesome, and the hazard 
too great, for a stranger to attempt. 

If we consider the many misfortunes that befidl private 
families, it will be found that servants are the causes 
and instruments of them all : Are our goods embezzled, 
wasted, and destroyed ? is our house burnt to the 
ground ? it is by the sloth, the drunkenoeis, or the vil- 
lany of servants. Are we robbed and murdered in our 
beds ? it is by confederacy with our servants. Are we 
engaged in quarrels and misunderstandings with our 
neighbours? these were all begun and inflamed by the 
false, malidous tongues of our servants. Are the secrets 
of our family betrayed, and evil repute spread of us ? 
our ser\'ants were the authors. Do false accusers rise 
up against us ? (an evil too frequent in this countiy) 
they have been tampering with our servants. Do our 
children discover folly, malice, pride, cruelty, revenge, 
undutifulnesB in their words and actions ? are they se- 
duced to lewdness or scandalous marrriages ? it is all 
by our servants. Nay, the very mistakes, follies, Wun- 
<ier8, and absurdities of those in our service, are able to 
ruffle and discompose the mildest nature, and are often ' 
of such consequence, as to put whole families into oob- 
fosion. 
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Since, therefore, oot onlj our domestic peace and 
quiet, and the welfare of our children, but even the 
very safety of our lives, reputations, and fortunes, have 
so great a dependence upon the choice of our servants, 
I think it would well become the wisdom of the nation 
to make some provision in so important an alfair* But 
in the mean time, and perhaps to better purpose, it were 
to be wished, tjiat the childreu of both sexes, enter- 
tained in the parish charity schools, were bred up in 
such a manner, as would give them a teachable disposi* 
tion, and qualify them to learn whatever is required in 
any sort of service. For instance, they should be taught 
to read and write, to know somewhat in casting accounts, 
to understand the principles of religion, to practise 
cleanliness, to get a spii-it of honesty, industry, and 
thrift, and be severely punished for every neglect in any 
of these particulars. For, it is the misfortune of roan- 
kind, that if they are not used to be taught in their 
early childhood, whereby to acquire what I call a teach- 
able disposition, they cannot, without great difficulty, 
learn the easiest thing in the course of their lives, but 
are always awkward and unhandy ; theu- minds, as 
well as bodies, for want of early practice, growing stifi* 
and unmanageable ;* as we observe in tlie sort of gen- 
tlemen, who, kept from school by the indulgence of their 
parents but a few years, are never able to recover the 
time they have lost, and grow up in ignorance and all 
manner of vice, whereof we have too many examples 
all over the nation. But to return to what I was say- 
ing : If these charity children were trained up in the 
manner I mentioned, and theu bound apprentices in tlie 
families of gentlemen and citizens, (for which a late law 
giveth great encouragement,) being accustomed from 
their first entrance to be always learning some useful 
thing, they would learn, in a montli, more than anothe)-, 
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without those advantages, can do in a year; and, in the 
mean time, be veiy useful in a family, as far as their 
age and strength would allow. And when such chil- 
dren come to years of discretion, they will probably be 
a useful example to their fellow-serviants, at least they 
will prove a strooji; check upon the rest ; for, I suppose, 
every body will allow, that one good, honest, dll^nt 
servant in a house, may prevent abundance of mischief 
in the family. 

These are the reasons for which I urge this matter 
ao strongly, and I hope those who listen to me will con- 
sider them. 

I shall now say something about that great number of 
poor, who, under the name of common beggars^ infest 
our streets, and fill our ears with their continual cries, 
and craving importunity. This I shall venture to call 
an unnecessary evil, brought upon us from the gross 
neglect, and want of proper mans^ment, in those whose 
duty it is to prevent it But, before I proceed farther, 
let me humbly presume tp vindicate the justice and 
mercy of God, and his dealings with mankind. Upon 
this particular he hath not dealt so hardly with his 
creatures as some would imagine, when they see so 
many miserable c^jects ready to perish for want rfor, it 
Avould infallibly be found, upon strict inquiry, that there 
is hardly one in twenty of those miserable objects, who 
do not owe their present poverty to their own faults, to 
their present sloth and negligence, to their indiscreet 
marriage without the least prospect of supporting a &- 
mily, to their foolish expensiveness, to their dranken- 
ness, and other vkes, by which they have squandered 
their gettings, an^^tracted diseases in their old age. 
And, to speak freely, is it any way reasonable or just, 
that those who have demed themselves many lawful sa- 
Usfactions and conveniences of life, from a principle of 

VOL. XIV. F 
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conscience as well as prudence, that they miglit not be 
a burden to the public, should be charged with support^ 
ing others, vfho have brought themselves to less than a 
morsel of bread, by their idleness, extravagance^ and 
vice ? Yet such, and no other, are far the greatest nom- 
ber not oulj of those who beg in our streets^ bat even 
of what we call poor decayed housekeepers^ whom we 
are apt to pitj as real objects of charity, and distinguish 
them from common beggars, although, in truth, they 
both owe their undoing to the same causes; only the 
former are top nicely bred to endure walking half naked 
in the streets, or too proud to own their wants. For 
the artificer or other tradesman, who pleadeth he is 
grown too old to work or look after business, and there- 
fore e^q^ecteth assistance as a decayed housekeeper; 
may we not ask him, why he did not take care, in his 
youth and strength of days, to make some provision 
against old age, when he saw so many examples before 
him of people undone by their idleness and vicious ex- 
travagance ? And to go a little higher, whence cometh 
it that so many citizens and shopkeepers, of the most 
creditable trade, who once made a good figure, go to 
decay by thdr expensive pride and vanity, affecting to 
educate and dress their children above their abilities, or 
the state of life they ought to expect ? 

However, since the best of us have too many infir- 
mities to answer for, we ought not to be severe upon 
those of others ; and therefore if our brother, through 
grief, or dckness, or other incapaci^, is not in a condi- 
tion to preserve his being, we ought to support him to 
the best of our power, without reflecting, over seriously, 
on the causes that brought him HHm misery. But in 
order to this, and to turn our charity into its proper 
channel, we ought to consider who and where thoso 
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objects aie, whom it is chiefly iocambeDt upoo us to 
support 

By the ancient law of this realm, still in force, eveiy 
parish is obliged to maintain its own poor; which al- 
though some may think to be not very equal, because 
many parishes are very rich, and have few poor among 
them, and othen the contraiy ; yet, I think, may be 
jusdy defended : for, as to remote county parishes in 
the desert part of the kingdom, the necessaries of life 
are there so cheap, that the infirm poor may be provided 
for with little burden to the inhabitants. But in what 
I am gmng to say, I shall confine myself only to this 
city; where we are overrun not only with our own 
poor, but with a far greater number firom every part of 
the nation. Now, I say, this evil of being encumbered 
with so many foreign beggars, who have not the least 
title to our charity, and whom it is impossible for us to 
support, may be easily remedied, if the government of 
this city, in conjunction with the clergy and parish offi- 
cers, would think it worth their care ; and I am sure 
few things deserve it better. For, if every parish would 
take a list of those begging poor which properly belong 
to it, and compel each of them to wear a badge, marked 
and numbered, so as to be seen and known by all they 
meet, and confine them to beg within the limits of their 
own parish, severely punishing them when they offend, 
and driving out all interlopers from other parishes, we 
could then make a computation of their numbers ; and 
the strollers from the country being driven away, the 
remainder would not be too many for the charity of those 
who pass by to maintain ; neither would any beggar, 
although confined to his own parish, be hindered from 
receivii^ the charity of the whole town ; because, in 
tills case, those well-disposed persons who walk the 
streetfs ^^iH give their charity to such whom they think 
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proper objects, wlierever ibey meet them, provided 
they are found in their own parishes, and veariiig 
their badges of distinction. And, as to those parishes 
vhich border upou theakirts, and suburbs of the town, 
Inhere country stroHcn are used to harbour themselves, 
they must be forced to go back to their homes, when 
they find nobody to relieve them, because they want 
that mark which only gives them license to beg. Upon 
this point, it were to be wished, that inferior parish 
officers had better encouragement given them to per- 
ibrm their duty in driving away all beggars who do not 
belong to the parish, instead of conniving at them, as 
it is said they do, for some small contribution : for 
the whole city would save much more by ridding 
themselves of many hundred beggars, than tlicy would 
lose by giving parish officers a reasonable support. 

It should seem a strange, unaccountable thing, that 
those who have probably been reduced to want by riot, 
lewdness, and idleness, although they have assurance 
•enough to beg alms publicly from all they meet, should 
yet be too proud to wear the parisli badge, which 
would turn so much to their own advantage, by ridding 
them of such great numbers, who now intercept the 
greatest part of what belongeth to them : yet it is cer- 
tain, that there are very many who publicly declare they 
will never wear those badges, and many othei-s who either 
hide or throw them away : but the remedy for this is 
very short, easy, and just, by trying them like vagabonds 
and sturdy beggai's, and forcibly driving them out of tlie 

town. 

Therefore, as soon fis this expedient of wearing badges 
shall be put in practice, I do earnestly exhort all thpfse 
who hear me, never to give their alms to any public 
beggar who doth not fully comply w ith this order ; by 
which our number of poor will be so reduced, that it 
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will be mocfa earier to provide for the rest. Our shop 
doon will be oo looger cnnrded with so many tliievcs 
aod pickpockets^ io beg^rs* habits, nor our streets so 
daogeroas to those who are fixrced to walk io the niglit. 

Thus I have, with great freedom, delivered my 
thoughts upon this subject, which so nearly concemetli 
OS. It is certainly a bad scheme, to anj Christiau 
country, which God hath blessed with fmhfijdneas, and 
where the people enjoy the just rights and privileges 
of mankind, that tliere should be any beggars at all. 
But, alas ! among ui, where the whole natkm itself k 
almost reduced to beggary, by the disadvantages we 
He under, and the hardships we are forced to bear; the 
laziness, ignorance, thoughtlessness, squandering temper, 
slavish nature, and uncleanly manner of living in the 
poor popish natives, together with the cruel oppresdons 
of their landlords, who delight to see their vassak in the 
dust ; I say, that in such a nation, how can we other- 
wise expect than to be overrun with objects of misery 
and waut ? Therefore, there can be no other metlnxl 
to free this city from so intolerable a grievance, tlian 
by endeavouring, as far as in us lies, that the burden 
may be more equally diviilcd, by contributing to 
maiDtaiQ our own poor, and forcing the strollci-s and 
vagabonds to return to their several homes in the coun- 
try, there to smite the conscience of those oppressor? 
wlio first stripped them of all their substance. 

I might here, if the time would permit, offer many 
arguments to persuade to works of charity ; but you 
hear them so often from the pulpit, that I am willing to 
hope you may not now want them. Besides, my pre- 
sent design was only to show where your alms would be 
best bestowed, to the honour of God, your own ease 
and advantage, the service of your country and the 
benefit of the poor. I desure you will all weigh and 
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consider what 1 have spoken, and, accoVding to youv 
several stations and abilities, endeavour to put it in 
practice : and God give you good success. To -whom, 
with the Son and Holy Ghost, be all honour, &c. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 
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SERMON X. 



ON 



SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 



ACTS, XX, 9. 

Jnd there seUinilu nrindow a eertauit/mmg nutn nam- 
edButyckus^ being fallen into a deepdeep; ondnMle 
Paul was long preachings he sunk ekntn wUh skep^ 
and fell down from the third left, and nas taken up 
dead, 

I HATE cboseo these words with design, if posnble, to 
disturb some part io this audience of half ao hoards sleep, 
for the convenience and exerdse whereof this place, at 
this season of the day, is very much celebrated. 

There is indeed one mortal disadvantage to which all 
preaching is subject : that those, who, by the wickedness 
of their lives, stand iu greatest need, have usually the 
smallest share ; for either they are absent upon the ac- 
count -of idleness, or spleen, or hatred to religion, or in 
order to doze away the intemperance of the week : or, 
if they do come, they are sure to employ their minds 
rather any other way, than r^arding or attending to 
the business of the place. 

The accident which happened to this' young man in 
the text, hath not been sufficient to discourage his suc- 
restsors; But, becanae the preachers now in the world, 
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bowever they may exceed St. Pf^l in the art of settiug 
men to sleep, do extremely fall short of him lo the work* 
lug of miracles ; therefoi*e men are become so cautious, 
m to choose more safe aud cooveuieut stations and pos- 
tures for taking their repose, without hazard of their per- 
sons ; and upon the whole matter, choose rather to trust 
their destruction to a miracle, than their safety. How- 
ever, this being not the only way by which the luke- 
warm christians and scorners of the age discover their 
neglect and contempt of preaching, I shall enter express- 
ly into consideration of this matter, and order my dla* 
course in the following method : 

First. I diall produce several instances to show the great 
neglect of preaching now among us. 

Secondly. I shall reckon up some of the usual quarrels 
men have against preaching. 

Thhrdly. I shall set iotih the great evil of this neglect 
and contempt of preeobiog, and discover the real causeft 
whence it proceedeth. 

Tofiily. I shall offbr some remedies against thn great and 
spreading evil. 

First. I shall produce certain instances to' show the 
great neglect of preaching now among us. 

These may be reduced under two heads : First, roen^s 
absence from the service of the church ; and secondly, 
their misbehaviour when they are here. 

The first instance of men's neglect, is in their frequent 
absence from the church. 

There is no excuse ao trivial, that will not pass upon 
some men'^ conscieocea to excuse their attendance at the 
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public worship of God. Some are so unfartmuite ai (o 
be always indisposed on the Lord^s day, and think no- 
thing so uDwholesome as the nr of a choiclk Othcn 
have their aflairs so oddly contrived, as to be alwaya 
unluckily prevented by business. With some it is a great 
mark of wit and deep understanding to stay at home on 
Sundays. Others again discover strange fits of laziness, 
that seize them, partic-ularly on that day, and confine 
them to their beds. Others are absent out of mere con 
tempt of religion. And, lastly, there are aot a few who 
look upon it as » day of rest, and therefore claim the 
privilege of their castle, to keep the sabbatli by eating, 
drinking, aiid sleeping, after the toil and labour of the 
week. Now in ail this, the worst circumstance is, that 
these persons are such, whose companies are most re- 
quired, and who stand most in need of a physician. 

Secondly. Merfs great neglect and contempt of 
preaching appear by their misbehaviour when at church. 

If the audience were to be ranked under several beads, 
according to their behaviour when the woard of God is 
delivered, how small a number would appear of those 
who receive it as tliey ought ? how much of the seed 
then sown would be found to fall by the way ude, upon 
stony ground, or among thorns ? and how little good 
ground would there be to take it? A preacher cannot 
look round from the pulpit, without observing, that some 
are in a perpetual whisper, and by their air and gesture, 
give occasion to suspect that they are in those very mi* 
nutes defaming their neighbour. Others, have their 
eyes and imagination constantly engaged in such a cir- 
cle of objects, perhaps to gratify the most uowarraot^l^ 
desires, that they never once attend to the business of 
the place ; the souud of the preacher's words do not ^ 
Budi as oQce intenopi them. Seme have their minds 

wattdoriDg amoBf idle, worldly, or vicious thoughts. 

w 2 
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Some lie at catch, to ridicule whatever they hear, and 
vith much wit and humour provide a stock of lauf|;hter, 
by fiiraisbiflg themselves from the pulpit. But, of all 
misbehaviour none is comparable to that of those who 
come here to sleep ; opium is not so stupiijuig to raanj 
persons as an aflerooon sermon. Perpetual custom bath 
so brought it about, that the words of whatever preacherj^ 
become only a sort of uniform sound at a distance, than 
which nothing is more eflfectual to luU the seaaes. For 
that it is the very sound of the sermon which bindeth up 
their faculties, is manifest from hence, because thejr aU 
awake so very regularly as soon as it ceaseth, and with 
much devotion receive the blessing, dozed and besotted 
with indecencies I am ashamed to repeat* 

I proceed. Secondly, to reckon up some of the usual 
quarrels men have against preaching, and to show the uR* 
reasonabletiess of them. 

Such unwarrantable demeanor as I have described 
^mong Christians, in the house of God, in a solemn as*- 
sembly, while their faith and duty are explained and de- 
livered, have put those who are guilty, upon iaveotiflg 
some excuses to extenuate their fault : This they do bj 
turning the blame either upon the particular preacher, 
or upon preaching in general. First, they object against 
the particular preacher; his manner, his delivery, his 
voice are disagreeable ; his style and expression are flat 
and filow ; sometimes improper and absurd : the matter 
is heavy, trivial, and insipid; sometimes despicable, and 
perfectly ridiculous ; or else, on the odier side, he runs 
up into unintelligible speculation, empty notions, and 
abstracted flights, all clad in words above usual under* 

standings. 

Secondly. They object against pieadiing in general ; 
it is a perfect road of talk; they know ahready whatever 
canbeiidd; tbey have beard the same a huDdred times 
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over. Tbej quarrel that preaebendo notrefieye ao oM 
beateo subject whh wit and invention; and that now 
the art is lost of movin^^ men's passions, so commoo 
among the ancient orators of Greece and Rome. These, 
and the like objections, are finecpientlj in the months of 
men who despise the foohshness of preaching. But let 
IIS examine the reasonabJeness of them. 

The doctrine deUvered by all preachers is the same : 
*'Sowe preach, aadso jebelieFe:^ But the manner of 
deliFaiag is suited to the skill and abilities of each, 
which differ in preachers, just as in the rest of mankind. 
However, in personal dislikes of a particular preacher, 
are these men sure thej are always in the right ? do 
ibej consider how mixed a thing is eveiyaudleDce, whose 
taste and juc^ment diflSejr, perfaapa, every day, not only 
from each other, but themsdves ? and how to calculate 
a discourse that shall exactly suit them all, is beyond 
the fwce and reach of human reason, knowkdlge or in- 
vention. Wit and eloquenoe are shining qualities, that 
God hath imparted, in great degrees, to vay few ; nor 
any more to be expected, in the generality of any rank 
among men, than riches and honour. But further : if 
preadungingeoeral be all old and beaten, and that they 
are already so well acquainted with it, more shame and 
guilt to them whoso little edify by it. But, these mea 
whose ears are so delicate as not to endure a plain <y»- 
couise of religion, who expect a constant supply of wit 
and eloquence on a subject handled so many thousand 
times ; what will they s^ when we turn the objectka 
upon themselves, who with all the rude and prolane li- 
berty of discourse they take, upon so many thousand sub- 
jects, are so dull as to furnish nothing but tedious repeti- 
tloDSf and.little paltiy, nauseous common-places, so vul- 
gar, so worn, or so obvious, as, upon any other oocanooy 

but that of advandng vice, would be hooted off the flta^c ? 

v3 
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Nor, lastly, are preachers justly blamed for ncglectinj 
hondao oratory to move the passions, which is not the bu- 
siness of a christian orator, vihoae office it is only to work 
upon faith and reason. All other eloquence hath been 
a perfect cheat, to stir up men's passions against truth 
and justice, for the service of a faction ; to put false co- 
lours upon things, and by an amusement of agreeable 
words, make the woist reason appear to be the better. 
This is certainly not to be allowed in christian elo- 
quence, and, therefore, St Paul took quite the other 
course ; he ^came not with the excellency of word^ or 
enticing speech of men's wisdom; but in plain evidence 
of the Spirit and power.'' And perhaps it was for that 
reason, the young man Eutychus, used to the Grecian 
eloquence, grew tired, and fell sd fast asleep. 

I go on. Thirdly, to set forth the great evil of this 
neglect and scorn of preaching, and to discover the real 
causes whence it proceedeth. 

I think it is obvious, that this neglect of preaching 
hath very much occasioned the great decay of religion 
among us. To this may be imputed no small part of 
that contempt some meji bestow on the clergy ; for, who- 
ever talketh without being regardeil, is sure to be de- 
spised. To this we owe, in a great measure, the spread- 
ing of atheism and infidelity among us : for, religion, 
like all other things, is soonest put out of countenance 
by being ridiculed. The scorn of preaching might per- 
haps have been at first introduced by men of nice ears 
' Btii refined taste ; but it is now become a spreading 
evil, through all degrees, and both sexes ; for, since 
deeping, talking, and laughing, are qualities sufficient 
to furnish out a critic, the meanest and most ignorant 
have set up a title, and succeeded in it as well as their 
betters. Thus are the last efforts of reforming mankind 
rendered wholly useless : ^ How shall they hear," saith 
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the apostle, **witboat a preacher F^ But, if they have a 
preacher, and make it a point of wit or breediiig, not to 
bear biiii, what remedy is left ? To this neglect of preach- 
ing, we may also entirely impute that grosa iguw apc e 
among us in the very principles of religioD, which it is 
ama^ng to find in persons who very much value their 
own knowledge and understanding in other things : yet 
it is a visible, inexcusable igDorance, even in the nean- 
est among us, considering the ftiany advantages they 
have of learning their duty. And it hath been the great 
encouragement to all manner of vice : For, in vain we 
preach down sin to a people, ^ whose hearts are waxed 
gross, whose ears are dull of hearing, and whose eyes are 
closed." Therefore Christ himself, in his discounes, 
frequently rotiseth up the attention of the multitude, and 
of his disciples themselves, with this expression, ^ He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear." But, among all 
neglects of preaching, none is so faisl as that of sleeping 
in the house of God ; a scomer may listen to truth and 
teason, and in time grow serious ; an unbeliever may 
feel the pangs of a guilty conscience ; one whose thoughts 
or leyes wander among other objects, may, by a lucky 
word, be called back to attention : But the sleeper sfants 
up all avenues to his soul : He is '^ like the deaf adder, 
hearkeneth not to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely." And we may preach with as good 
success to the grave that is under his feet 

But the great evil of this neglect will farther yet ap- 
pear, from considering the real causes whence it pro- 
ceedeth ; whereof the first, I take to be an evil cod 
science. Many men come to church to save or gain a 
reputation, or because they will not be singular, but 
comply with an established custom ; yet, all the while, 
they are loaded with the guilt of old rooted sins. These 
men can expect to bear ofnothing but terrors and threat- 
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ettiogs, their rins laid open in trae colours, and eternal 
misery the reward of them ; therefore, no wonder they 
stop their ears, and divert their thoughts, and seek any 
amusement rather than stir the Hell within them. 

Another cause of ithis neglect is, a heart set upon 
worldly things. Men whose minds are much enslayed 
to earthly affairs all the week, cannot disei^gage or break 
the chain of their thoughts so suddenly, as to apply to 
a discourse that is wholly foreign to what they have 
most at heart. Tell a usurer of charity, and mercy, 
and restitution, you talk to the deaf: his heart and soul, 
with ail his senses, are got among his bags, or he is 
gravely asleep, and dreaming of a mortgage. Tell a 
man of business, that the cares of the world tAioke the 
good seed ; that we must not encumber ourselves with 
much serving ; that the salvation of his soul is the one 
thing necessary : you see, indeed, the shape of a man 
before you, but his faculties^ore all gone off among cli- 
ents and papers, thinking how to defend a bad cause, or 
find flaws in a good one ; or he weareth out-the time 
in drowsy nods. 

A third cause of the great neglect and scorn of preach- 
ing, ariseth from the practice of men who set up to deciy 
and disparage religion ; these, being zealous to promote 
infidelity and vice, learn a rote of buffoonery, that serv- 
eth all occasions, and refutes the strongest arguments for 
piety and good manners. These have a set of ridicule 
calculated for all sermons, and all preachers, and can 
be extremely witty as often as they please upon the same 
fund. 

Let me now, in the last place, offer some remedies 
against this great evil. 

It will be one remedy against, the contempt of preach- 
ing, rightly to consider the end for which it was design- 
ed. There are many who place abundaiice of merit in 
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^lii^ to chorcii, although it be with no other praapect bat 
that of beiog well eotertaioed, wheido if they happen 
to fail, they letura wholly disappoiDted. Hence it is 
become an hnpertinent vein among people of all Mita to 
hunt after what they call a good aermon, as if it were a 
matter of pastime and divenioo. Our businesB, alas ! 
IS <piite another thing, either to learn, or, at least, be re- 
minded of our duty ; to apply the doctrines deKyeredt 
compare the rules we hear, with our lives and actions, 
and find wherein we have transgressed. These are the 
disporitions men should bring into the house of God, and 
then they will be little concerned about the preacher^s 
wit or eloquence, nor be curious to inquire out his faults 
and infirmities, but consider how to connect their own. 

Another remedy against the contempt of preachipg ii^ 
that men would consider, whether it be not reasonable 
to give more allowance for the different abilities of 
preachers, than they usually do ; r^nemeots of style, 
and fligfatrof wit, as they are not properly the business 
#f any preacher, so they cannot possibly be the talents 
of aU. In most other discourses, men are satisfied with 
sober sense and plain reason: and, as understandings 
usually go^ even that is not over frequent Then why 
they should be so over nice in expectation of doqnence, 
where it is neither necesmy nor coqvenient, Is hard to 
imagine. 

Lastly. The scomen of preaching would do weD to 
xoosider, that tUs talent of ridicule, they value so much, 
is a perfectioB very easily acquired, and applied to all 
things whatsoever; neither is any thiog at all the worse, 
because it is capable of being perverted to burlesque ; 
Perhaps it may be the more perfect upon that score; 
since we know, the most celebrated pieces have been 
thus treated with greatest success. It is in any man's 
power to nvP^ae a fiNriTs cap on the wisest bead^ •nd 
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Uieo laugli at his owd wppositioii. I think there are 
Dot many things cheaper than Mipposing and laui^ing f 
and if the uniting these two tatents can bring a thing 
into contempt, it is hard to know where it may end. 

To conclude. These considerations may, petlMps, 
bttre some effect while men are awake ; hot what argu- 
meats shall we use to the sleeper ? what methods shall 
we take to hold open his ejes ? Will he be moved by 
considerations of common civility ? We know it is 
reckoned a point of very bad manners to sleep iu pri- 
vate company, when, perhaps, the tedious impertinence 
of many talkers would render it at least as excusable as 
the dullest sermon. Do they think *it a small thing to 
watch four houn at a play, where all virtue and reli- 
gion are openly reviled : and can they not watch one 
half hour to hear them defended ? Is this to deal like a 
ju(^, (I mean Kke a good judge,) to listen on one side 
of the cause, and sleep on the other ? I shall add but 
one word more : That this indecent sloth is very much 
owing to that luxury and excess men usually practise 
upon this day, by which half the service thereof is turn- 
ed to sin; men dividing their time between God and 
their bellies^ when, after a ghiltooous meal, their senses 
dozed and stupified, they retire to God's house to slee[> 
oat the ailemoon. Surely, brethren, these things ought 
not so to be. 

^ He that hath ears to hear let him bear. And God 
give us all grace to hear and receive his iM>lj word 
to the salvatiou of our own souls.'* 
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THE WISDOM OF THIS WORLD. 



1 COB. iii. 19. 

Thi msd(m rf Am nwrU u fooiMitiu wHk (iimt. 

It is remarkable, ihtt about the time of onr Savioiir'a 
coming into the world, all kinds of learning flouriibed 
to a very great degree ; insomuch that nothing is more 
frequent in the mouths of many men, even such irho 
pretend to read and to know, that an extravagant praise 
and opinion of the wisdom and virtue of the OeoUlIf 
sages of those days, and likewise of these ancient phi- 
losophers who went before them, whose doctrines are 
left upon record, either by themselves, or other writeia. 
As far as this may be taken for granted, it may be saidy 
that the Providence of God brought this about for aeve> 
ral very wise ends and purposes : for it is ceiitain, that 
these philosophers had been a long time before, seaidh 
ing out where to fix the true happiness of man ; aad 
not being able to agree upon any certainty about it, tbejr 
could not possibly but conclude, if they judged impar* 
tially, that all their inquiries were, in the end, but vaiu 
and fruitless : the consequence of wlticb must be, not 
only an acknowledgment of the weakness of all human 
lisdoro, but likewfae an open passage hereby made, for 
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letting in those beams of light, which the glorious tfm- 
ehine of the Crospel then brought into the world, by re^ 
vealing those hidden truths, which they had so long be- 
fore been labouring to discover, and fixing the general 
happiness of mankind, beyond all controversy and dis- 
pute. And therefore, the Providence of God wisely 
suffered men of deep genius and learning then to arise, 
who should search into the truth of the Gospel now 
made known, and canvas its doctrines with all the sub* 
tilty and knowledge they were masters of, and in the 
end freely acknowledge, that to be the true wisdom only, 
^' which Cometh from above.'* 

However, to make a farther inquiry into the truth of 
this observation, I doubt not but there is reason to think, 
that a great many of those encomiums given to ancient 
philosophers, are taken upon trust, and by a sort of men, 
who are not very likely to be at the pains of an inquiry 
that would employ so much time and thinking. For, 
Uie usual ends why men affect this kind of discourse, 
appear generally to be either out of ostentation, that 
they may pass upon the world for persons of great 
knowledge and observatioD ; or, what is worse, there are 
some who highly exalt the wisdom of those Gentile sa- 
^es, thereby oUiquely to glance at, and traduce Divine 
Revelation, and more especially that of the Gospel ; 
for the consequence they would have us draw, is this : 
That since those ancient philosophers rose to a greater 
pitch of wisdom and virtue, than was ever known among 
christians^ and all thu purely upon the strength of their 
own reason, and liberty of thinking, therefore it must 
follow, that either all Revelation is fake, or, what is 
worse, that it has depraved the nature of man, and left 
him worse than it found him. 

But this high opinion of heathen wisdom, is not very 
indent in the world, nor at all countenanced from prlmi- 
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tive times. Our Savioiir had but a low oteem of i^ 
aa appean by his tieataMot of the Pharisees and Sad^- 
cees, who followed the doctrines of Plato and Epicimis. 
St Paul likewise, who was well versed io all the Gre- 
cian literature^ seems very much to despise their philo- 
sophy, as we find in his writi^p; cautioning the Colos- 
sians to ^ beware lest may man spoil them throui^ 
philosophy and vain deceit*' And in another f^ace, he 
advises Timothy to ** avoid proCeuie and vain babblings^ 
and oppositions of science falsely so called;'' thai Is, 
not to introduce into the christian doctrine the jang- 
lings of those vain philosophen^ which they would pass 
upon the worid for science. And the reasoni be gives 
are, first, That those who professed them did err coo- 
ceming the faith : secondly, Because the knowledge of 
them did increase ungodtinesi^ vain babblings, being 
otherwise ezpcmnded vanities, or empty sounds; that is, 
tedious disputes about words, which the pliilosopheis 
were always so full of, and which were the natund 
product of di^tes and dissensioos between several 
sects. 

I^either hKijLt^ primitive fothers any great or good 
opinion of the heathen philosophy, as it isBmnifest from 
several passages In their writmgi: so that this vein of 
sifiecticig to rawe the reputation of those sages so high, is 
a mode and a vke but of yesterday, assumed chiefly, as 
I have said, to disparage revealed knowledge, and the 
consequences of it among us. 

Now, because this is a prgudice whidi may prevaD 
with some persons, so for as to lessen the influence of the 
Gospel ; and whereas^ therefore, this is an opinion which 
men of education are likely to be encountered with, 
when they have produced themselves into the world: 
I shall eadeavour to show that their preference of hear 
then wisdom and virtue, before that of the christiaoiti 
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is every way unjust, and grounded upou igMnoot 
or mistake : in order to which, I shall conrider four 
things : 

First, I shall produce certain points, wherein the 
wisdom and virtue of all unrevealed philosophy in gene- 
ral fell short, and was very imperfect 

Secondly, I shall show, in several instances, where 
some of the most renowned philosophers have been 
grossly defecdve in their lessons of morality. 

Thirdly, I shall prove the perfection of christitn 
wisdom, from the proper characters and marks of it 

Lastly, I shall show that the great examples of wis- 
dom and virtue, among the heathen wise men, were 
produced by personal merit, and not influenced by the 
doctrine of any sect ; whereas, in. Christianity, it is 
quite the contrary. 

First, I shall produce certain points, wherein the wis- 
dom and vurtue of all unrevealed philosophy in general 
fell short, and was very imperfect. 

My design is, to persuade men, that christian philo- 
aopfay is in all things preferable to heathen wisdom; 
from which, or its professors, I shall however have no 
occasion to detract They were as wise, and as good, 
as it was possible f<Tr them to be under such disadvan- 
tages, and would have probably been iufinitel} more so, 
with such aids as we enjoy : but our lessons are certainly 
much better, however our practices may fall short. 

Tlie first point I shall mention, is, that irniversal de- 
fect which was in all (heir schemes, that they could not 
agree about their chief good, or vhereiii to place tlie 
happiness of mai:kinrl ; nor had any of them a tolerable 
answer upou th'ss d'irridty, to snt'sfy a reasonable per- 
son. For, to say, ns the most plaiisille of ihem did, 
•* that hap!i*^*'^<w coli' ifted in virtue," was but vain bab- 
'bling, and a mere sound of words, to amuse others aud 
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Iheniielves ; because they were not agreed what this 
virtue waa^ cur whereio it did consist ; and fikewise,' be- 
cause several amoog the best of them taught quite dif*' 
ferent things, placing happiness in health or good for- 
tune, in riches or in honour, where all were agreed that 
virtue was not, as I shall have occasion to show, when I 
^ak of their particular tenets. 

The second great defect in the Gentile philosophj, 
was, that it wanted some suitable reward, proportioned 
to the better part of man, his mind, as an encourage- 
ment for his progress in virtue. The difficulties they 
met with upon the score of this default were great, and 
not to be accounted for : bodilj goods, being only suit- 
able to bodily wants, are no rest at all for the mind ; 
and if they were, yet are they not the proper fruits of 
wisdom and virtue, being equally attainable by the ig- 
norant and wicked. Now, human nature is so consti- 
tuted, that we can never pursue any. thing heartily, but 
upon hopes of a reward. If we rvo a race, it is in ex- 
pectation of a prize ; and the greater the prize, the 
faster we run ; for an incorruptible crown, if we undeiw 
stand it, and believe it to be such, more than a corrupti- 
ble one. But some of the philosophers gave all this 
quite another turn, and pretended to refine so far, as to 
call virtue its own reward, and worthy to be followed 
only i<x itself: whereas, if there be any thing iu this 
more than the sound of the words, it is at least too alK 
stracted to become a universal influencing principle in 
the world, and therefore could not be of general use. 

It was the want of assigning some happiness propor- 
lioued to the soul of man, that caused many of them, 
cither, on the one hand, to be sour and morose, super- 
cilious and uutreatable : or, on the other, to fall into the 
vulgar pursuits of common men, to hunt after greatness 
nnd riches, to make their court, and to serve occdidons; 
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^8 Plato did to the younger DiooTsiiM^ and Aristotle to 
Alexander the Great So impoonble it is for a man, 
who looks no farther than the present world, to fix Mm- 
self long in a contemplation where the present world has 
no part : he has do sure hold, no firm footing; he can 
never expect to remove the earth he rests upon, while 
he has DO support besides for his feet, but wants, like 
Archimedes, some other place whereon to stand. To 
talk of bearing pain and grief, without any sort of pre* 
sent or future hope, cannot be purelj greatness of spirit ; 
there must be a mixture in it of affectation, and an allay 
of pride ; or perhaps is wholly counterfeit 

It is true, there has been all along in the world a no^ 
lion of rewards and punishments in another life : but it 
seems to have rather served as an entertainment to poets, 
or as a terror of children, than a settled principle by 
which men pretended to govern any of their actions. 
The last celebrated words of Socrates, a little before his 
death, do not seem to reckon or build much upon any 
such opinion ; and Csesar made no scruple to disown it, 
and ridicule it in open senate. 

Thirdly, The greatest and wisest of all their philo- 
sophers were never able to give any satisfaction to 
others, and themselves, in their notions of a Deity. 
They were often extremely gross and absurd in their 
conceptions; and those who made the fairest conjec- 
tures, are such as were generally allowed by the learn- 
ed, to have seen the system of Moses, if I may so call 
it, who was in great reputation at that time in the hea- 
then world, as we find by Diodorus, Justin, Longinu?, 
and other authors ; for the rest, the wisest among them 
laid aude all notions after a Deity, as a disquisition 
vain and fruitless, wliich indeed it was, upon unreveal- 
ed pnnciples ; and those who ventured to engage too 
far, fell into incoherence and confiision. 
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Fourthly, Those among them who had the justest con- 
ceptions of a Divine power, and did also admit a ProTi- 
dence, had no notion at all of entirely reljing and de- 
pending upon either ; they trusted in themselves for all 
things ; but, as for a trust or dependence upon God, they 
would not have understood the phrase; it made no part 
of the profane style. 

Therefore it was, that in all issues and events which 
they could not reconcile to their own sentiments of rea- 
son and justice, they were quite disconcerted : they had 
no retreat; but upon every blow of adverse fortune, 
either affected to be indifferent, or grew sullen and se- 
vere, or else yielded and sunk like other men. 

Having now produced certain points, wherein the 
wisdom and virtue of all unrevealed philosophy fell 
short, and was very imperfect ; I go on, in the second 
place, to show, in several instances, where some of the 
most renowned philosophers have been grossly defective 
in their lessons of morality. 

Thales, the founder of the Ionic sect, so celebrated for 
morality, being asked how a man might bear ill-fortune 
with greatest ease, answered, ^ By seeing his enemies in 
a worse condition." An answer truly barbarous, un- 
worthy of human nature, and which included such con- 
sequences, as must destroy all society from the world. 

Solon lamenting the death of a son, one told him, 
« You lament in vaan." " Therefore," said he, " I la- 
ment, because it in is vain." This was a plain confession 
how imperfect all bis philoaopby was, and that something 
was still wanting. He owned that all his wisdom and 
morals were useless, and this upon one of the most fre- 
quent acddents in life. How much better could be 
have learned to support himself even from David, by his 
entire dependence upon God ; and that, before our Sa- 
viour bad advauDCed the notions of religion, to the 
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height and perfiection, wherewith he. hath iotlnicted his 
disciples ! 

Plato himself, with all his .refioemeats, placed hsffi- 
oess ill wisdom, health, good fortune, honour, and richfiSL; 
and held that they who enjoyed all these were perfectlj 
happy : which opinion was indeed unworthy its owner, 
leaving the wise and good man wholly at the mercy of 
uncertain chance, and to be miserable without resource. 

His scholar, Aristotle, fell more grossly into the same 
notion, and plainly affirmed, " That virtue, without the 
goods of fortune, was not sufficient for happiness, but 
that a wise man must be miserable in poverty and sick- 
ness." Nay, Diogenes himself from whose pride and 
singularity one would have looked for other notions, de- 
livered it as his opinion, ^ That a poor old man was the 
most miserable thing in life." 

Zeno also, and his followers, fell into many absurdi- 
ties, among, which nothing could be greater than that of 
maintaining all crimes to be equal ; which, instead of 
making vice hateful, rendered it as a thing indiflferent 
and familiar to all men. 

Lastly, Epicurus had no notion of justice, but as it 
was profitable; and his placing happiness in pleasure^ 
with all the advantages he could expound it by, was 
liable to very great exception : for, although he taught 
that pleasure did consist in virtue, yet he did not any 
way fix or ascertain the boundaries of virtue, as he 
ought to have done ; by which means, he misled his fol- 
lowers into the greatest vices, making their names to be- 
come odious and scandalous, even in the heathen 
world. 

I have produced these few instances from a great 
many others, to show the imperfection of heathen phi- 
losophy, wherein I liave confined myself wholly to their 
morality. And surely we may pronounce upon it in tlie 
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words of St James, that '^ This wisdom descended not 
from above, but was earthly and sensuaL** What if I 
had produced tbdr absurd notions about God and the 
soul ? It would then have completed the character given 
it by that Apostle, and appeared to have been devilish 
too. But it is easy to observe, from the nature of these 
few particulars^ that their defects in morals were purely 
the flaf^ging and fainting of the mind, for want of a sup- 
port by revelation from God. 

I proceed, therefore^ in the third place, to show the 
perfection of christian wisdom from above; and I shaO 
endeavour to make it appear, from those proper chara^ 
ters and marks of it, by the Apostle before mentioned, 
in the third chapter, and 15tli, 16th, and Kthvcnes 

The words run thus : 

^ This wisdom descendeth not from above; bat is 
earthly, sensual, devilish. 

'* For wherff envying and strife u, there is confusioo^ 
and every evil work. 

^ But the wisdom that is from above, is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality; and without hypo- 
crisy. 

** The wisdom from above is first pure.** This purity 
of tlie mind and spirit is peculiar to the GoqpeL Our 
Saviour says, ^ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God." A mind free from aD poDution of lusts 
shall have a daily vision of God, whereof unrevealed 
religion can form no notion. This is it that keeps us 
unspotted from the world ; and hereby many have been 
previuled upon to live in the practice of all purity, holi- 
ness, and r^htemisness, far beyond the examples of the 
most celebrated philoaophers. 

It is *" peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated.'' 
The Christian doctrine teacheth us all those dispositioiis 

VOL. XIV. ft 
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that make us affable aDd courteous, gentle and k^*^ 
without any morose leaven of pride or vanity, which en* 
tered into the composition of most heathen schemes : *80 
we are taught to be meek and lowly. Our Savkmr^s 
last legacy was peace ; and he commands us to forgive 
our offending brother unto seventy times seven. Chris- 
tian wibdom is full of mercy and good works, teaching 
the hdght of all moral virtues, of which the heathens fell 
infinitely short. Plato, indeed, (and it is worth observ* 
ing) has somewhere a dialogue, or part of one, about for- 
giving our enemies, which was perhaps die highest strain 
ever reached by man, without divine assbtance ; yet how 
little is that to what our Saviour commands us ! ^ Ta 
love them that hate us; to bless them that curse us; 
and to do good to them that despitefully use us." 

Christian wisdom is without partiality ; it is not cal- 
culated for this or that nation or people, but the whole 
race of mankind: not so the philosophical schemes^ 
which were narrow and confined, adapted to their pecu* 
liar townp, governments, or sects ; but, '^ in every nation^ 
he that feareth God, and worketli righteousness, is ac- 
cepted with him." 

Lastly, It is without hypocrisy ; it appears to be what 
it really is ; it is all of a piece. By the doctrines of the 
Gospel, we are so far from being allowed to publbh to 
the world those virtues we have not, that we are com- 
manded to hide even from ourselves those we really have, 
and not to let our right hand know what our left hand 
does : unlike several branches of the heathen wisdom, 
wliich pretended to teach insensibility and indilftrence, 
magnanimity and contempt of life, while, at the same 
time, in other parts, it belied its own doctrines. 

I come now, in tlie last place, to show that the great 
Examples of wisdom and virtue, among the Grecian 
sages^ were produced by personal merit, and not in- 
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fiaeoced by the doctrine of any paiticalar sect ; where- 
as^ in christianitj, it is quite the contrary. 

The two virtues most celebrated by ancient moraHsta^ 
were, fortitude and temperance, as rehiting to the g(V 
yemment of man in his private capacity, to which their 
schemes were generally addressed and confined : and 
the two instances wherein those virtues arrived at the 
greatest he%ht, were Socrates and Cato. But neither 
those, nor any other virtues possessed by these two, were 
at all owing to any lessons or doctrines of a sect For 
Soctrates hhnsdfwlBr erf' none at all : and although Cato 
was called a stoic, it was more from a resemblance of man- 
ners in his worst quaBties, than that he avowed himself 
one (rf* their discifrfes. The same may be affirmed of 
many other great men of antiquity. Whence I infer, that 
those who were renowned for virtue among them, were 
more obliged to Ae good natural dispositions of th^ 
own minds, than to the doctrines of any sect they pre- 
tended to follow. 

On the other side, as the examples of fortitude and 
patience among the primitive christians, have been 
infinitely greater and more numerous, so they were 
altogether the product of their principles and doctrine; 
and were such as the same persons, without those 
aids, would never have arrived to. Of this truth 
most of the apostles, with many thousand martyrs, are a 
cloud of witnesses beyond exception. Having therefore 
spoken so largely upon the former heads, I shall dwell no 
longer upon this. 

And, if it should here be objected. Why does not 
Christianity still produce the same effects ? it is easy to 
answer. First That although the number of pretended 
christians be great, yet that of true believers, in pro- 
portion to the other, was never so small ; and it is a true 
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Uve\y faith alone, that, bj the assistance of God's grace, 
can influence our practice. 

Secoodlj. We may answer, that Christianity itself 
has very much suffered, by being blended up with 
Gentile philosophy. The Platonic system, first takeq 
into religion, was thought to have given matter for 
Bome eaily heresies in the church. When disputes be- 
gan to arise, the peripatetic forms were hitroduced by 
Scotus, as best fitted for controversy. And, however, 
bis may now have become necessary, it was surely the 
author of a litigious vein, which has since occasioned 
v^ry pernicious consequence^ stopped the progress of 
Christianity, and been a great promoter of vice, verify- 
ing that sentence given by St. James, and mentioned be- 
fore, " Where envying and strife is, there is confusion, 
and every evil work.'* This was the fatal stop to the 
crecians, iif their progress both of arts and arms ; their 
wise men were divided under several sects, and their go- 
vernments under several commonwealths, all in oppo- 
sition to each other; which engaged them in eternal 
quairels among themselves, while Ihey should have 
b(^en armed against the common enemy. And I wish 
we had no other examples, firom the like causes, less 
foreign or ancient than that Diogenes said Socrates 
was a madman ; the disciples of Zeuo and Epicurus, nay, 
of Plato and Aristotle, were engaged in fierce disputes 
about the most insignificant trifles. And if this be the 
present language and practice among us christians, no 
wonder that Christianity does not still produce the same 
effects which it did at first, when it was received and 
«mbraccd in its utmost purity and perfection : for such 
wisdom as this cannot ^' descend .from above;" but must 
be '^ earthly, sensual, devilish; full of confusion and 
every evil work ;" whereas " the wisdom from above, 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be en- 
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treated, !bU of mercj and good fruits, without partiality, 
aod without hypocrisy .'' This is the true heavenly wis- 
dom, wufc^ chnstianity only can boast oi^ and winch 
the greatest of the l^eathen wise ceii could neTer ar- 
rive at. 



to Ood thi Father, <x. 



( 1*2 ) 



»oi^Vg good 



^•rif On the OCCA8I019 OF wood's pbojectT* 

(Written in 1724) 



OALATIAN8, T], 10^ 

As me have therefcre oppcrtunity^ let us do good ufUo 

all m(n. 



Natuke directs eveiy one of us, and God permits u^ 
t? CCC:uIt cur CH^R private good, before the private good 
of any other person whatsoever.. We are, indeed, cobh 
mauded to love onr neighbour as ourselves, but not as 
v^ll as ourselves. Tlie love we have for ourselves, is 
to be the pattern of that love if e ought to have toward 
our neighboiur ; but, as the copjr doth net equal the ori- 
ginal, so my neighbour cannot think it hard, if I prefer 
mjself, who am the original, before him who i; onlj the 
copy. Thus, if any matter equally concern the life^ the 
reputation, the profit of my neighbour, and my own ; the 
law of nature, which is the law of God, obligeth me to. 
take care of myself first, and afterward of him. And this 

* ** I never,** said the Dean in a jocular conversation, ** preached 

but twice in niy life : and they were not sermons, hut pamphlets.** 

Being asked on what subject; he replied. ** They were against Wood*s 
halfpence.** See Pilkinjton, vol i. p. 36. N. 
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I need not be at nnnh pains io penaading you to ; for 
the want of self-love^ with regard to things of this world) 
is Dot amoog the faults of mankiiid. But then, on the 
other side, i( by a small hurt and loss to n^self, I can 
procure a great good to my neighbour, in that case his 
interest is to be preferred. For example, if I can be sure 
of saving his Kfe, without great danger to my own ; if I 
can preserve him from being undone, without ruioiDg 
myself; or recover his i»pi*.iatlou, without blasting 
mine ; all this I am obliged to do ; and if I sincerely per- 
form it, I do then obey the command of God, in loving 
my neighbour as raysclt 

But, besides this love we owe to every roan in his 
particular capacity, under the title of our neighbour, 
there is yet a duty of a more large extensive nature in- 
<:umbeDt on us ; which is, our love to our neighbour in 
bis public capacity, as he is a member of that great body 
the commonwealth, under the same government with 
ourselves; and*thie ie ueually eddied love of the pubH^, 
and is a duty to whidi we are more strictly obliged than 
even that of loving ourselves; because therein ourselves 
are also contained, as welt as all our neighbours in ode 
great body. This love of the public, or of the com- 
monw.ealth, or love of our country, was io ancient times 
properly known by the name of virtue, because it was 
the greatest of all virtues, and was supposed to contain 
all virtues in it : and many great examples of this virtue 
are left us on record, scarcely to be believed, or even 
conceived, in such a base, corrupted, wicked age as this 
^we Kve in. In ihoee times, it was common for men to 
sacrifice their lives for the -good of their country, al- 
though they had neither hope nor belief of future re- 
wards ; whereas, in our days, very few make the least 
scruple of sacrificing a whole nation, as well as their own 
souls, for a little present gain ; which often hath been 
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known to end in their own ruin iu this world, as h cer- 
tajnly nmst in that to come. 

Have we net seen men^ for the sake of some petty 
employment, give up the very natural irigbts and liber- 
ties of their country, and of mankind, in the ruin of 
which themselves must at last be involved ! Are not 
these corruptions gotten among the meanest of our people, 
who, for a piece of money, will give their 'votes at a 
venture, for the disposal of their own lives and fortunes, 
without consideriiig wliether it be to those who are most 
likely to betray or defend them ? But, if I were to 
produce only onc^ instance of a hundred, wherein we 
fail in ibis duty of loving our country, it would be an 
endless labour ; and therefore I shall not attempt it* 

But here I would not be misunderstood: by the love 
ef our country, I do not mean loyalty to our king, for 
that is a duty of another nature : and a man may be 
very loyal, in the common sense of the word, without 
one gtaio^of public :good at his heart* Witness thh 
very kingdom we live in. I verily believe, that since 
the beginning of the world, no nation upon earth ever 
showed (all circumstances considered) such high con- 
stant marks of loyalty, in all their actions and beha- 
viour, a&we haye done : and at the same time, no people 
ever appeared more utterly void of what is called a 
public spirit. When I say the people, I mean the bulk 
or mass of the people; for I have nothing to do with 
those in power. 

Therefore I shall think my time not ill 'spent, if I 
can persuade most or all of you who hear me, to show 
the love you have for your country, by endeavouring, 
in your several situations, to do all the public good 
you- are able. For \ am certainly persuaded, that M 
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oar misfortunes arise from no other original cause than 
that general disregard among us to the publie welfare. 
I therefore undertake to show jou three things: 

First That there are few people so weak or mean, who 
^ have it not sometimes in their power to be useful to 

the public. 
Secondlj. That it is often in the power of the meanest 

among mankind to do mischief to the public. 
And, lastly. That all wilful injuries done to the pdi^ 

lie, are yerj great and aggravated sins in the sight of 

God. ' 

First. There are few people so weak or mean, who 
have it not sometimes in their power to be useful to. the 
public. 

Solomon tells us of a poor wise man, who saved ^ 
eitj bj bis counsel. It hath often -happened that a pri- 
vate soldier hj some unespected brave attempt hath 
been instrumental in obtaining a great victory. How» 
many obscure men have been authors of very useful in* 
ventioiis, whereof the world bow reaps the benefit! 
The very examine of honesty and industry in a poor 

• 

tradesman, will sometimes spread through a neighbour- 
hood, when others see how successful he is 9 and thus so 
many useful members are gained, ^for which the whole 
body of the pnblic is the better. Whoever is blessed 
with a true public spirit, God will certainly put it into 
his way to make use of that blesdng, for the ends it was 
given him, by soB^e means or other : and therefore k 
hath been observed, in most ages, that the greatest ac-^ 
tions for the benefit of the commonwealth, have been 
performed by the wisdom or courage, the contrivance tt 
industry, of particular men, 4tnd not of numbers^ ami 

a 2 
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that the safety of a kiogdom hath often been owing Uf 
those hands, if hence it was leflst expected. 

But, secoqdij". It 4s often in the power of the mean- 
est among mankind to do mischief to the pablic: and 
hence arise most of tliose miseries with which the states 
and kingdoms of the earth are uifested. How mapy 
great princes have been murdered by the meanest ruf- 
fians I The weakest hand can open a flood-gate-to drowi» 
a couritiy, which a thousand of the strongest cannot 
stop. Those who have thrown off all regard for public 
good, will often have it in then: way to do public evil, 
and will not fail to exercise that power whenever thej 
can. The gieatest blow given of late to this kingdon^ 
was by the dic^otiesty of a few manufacturers; who, by 
imposii^g bad ware at foreign markets, in almost the 
only traflick permitted to us, did half ruin that trade ; 
by which this poor unhappy kingdom now suffers in the 
midst of su^rings. I speak not here <^f persons ia 
high stations, who onght to be free from all reflection,, 
and are supposed always to intend the welfare of the 
community : but we now find by experience^ that the 
meanest instrument may, by the concurrence of acd* 
dents, have it in his power to bring a whole kingdom ta 
the very brink of destruction, and is at this present en* 
deavouring to finish his work; and hath agents among 
oursdves, who are contented to see their own country 
undone, to be small sharers in that iniquitous gaiiv 
iMX(h at last must end in their own ruin, as well as ours. 
I co|ifes8, it was chiefly the consideration of that great 
danger we are in, which engaged me to discourse to you 
on this subject, to exhort you to a* love of your country » 
and a public spirit, when all you have is at stake; to 
prefer ihe interest of your prince and your fellow sub- 
lets, before that of one destructive impostor, and a few 
of his adherents. 
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Perhaps h may be thought by some, that this way of 
discouisiiig is Dot 80 proper from the palpit Bat sure- 
Ijy when an open attempt is made, and far carried on, 
to make a great kingdom one laige poor-house, to de- 
prive us of all means to exercise hospitality or charity, 
to turn dor cities and churches into ruins, to mike the 
country a desert for wild beasts and robbers, to destroy 
all arts and sciences, all trades and manufactures^ and 
the Tery tillage of the ground, only to enrich one ob- 
scure ill-designing projector and his followers; it is time 
for the pastor to ciy out, *' that the wolf is getting into 
his flock,'' to warn them to stand together, and all to 
consult the common safety. And God be praised for his 
infinite goodness, in raiang such a spirit of union among 
us, at least in this point, in the midst of all our former 
divisions; which uuioa, if it continue, will, in all proba- 
bility, defeat the pernicious design of this pestilent ene- 
my to the nation ! 

But hence, it clearly follows how necessary the love 
of our country, or a public spirit, is, in every particular 
roan, since the wicked have so many opflortuuities of 
doing public mischie£ Every man is upon his guard 
for his private advantage ; but, where the public is con- 
cerned, he is apt to be negligent, considering himself 
only as one among two or three millions, among whom 
the loss is equally shared ; and thus, he thinks, he can 
be no great sufferer. Meanwhile the trader, the farm- 
er, and the shopkeeper, complain of the hardness and 
deadness of the times, and wonder whence it comes ; 
^\-hile it is in a great measure owing to their own folly, 
for want of thai love of their country, and public spirit 
aod firm umon among themselves, which are so necessa- 
-ry to the prosperity of every nation. 

Anothermeth d, by widch the meanest wicked man 

may have it in his power to injure the public, is fobe 

e3 
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accusation ; ^Thereof this kiogdoni hath afforded toa 
many examples : neither is it long uince do man, whose 
opinions were thought to differ from those la fashioD, 
could safely converse beyond hb nearest friends, for 
fear of being sworn against, as a traitor, by those who 
made a traffick of perjury and subornation ; by which, 
the very peace of the nation was disturbed, and men 
fled from each other as they would from a lion or a bear 
got loose. And it is very remarkable, that the pernicious 
project now in hand, to reduce us to beggary, was for- 
. warded by one of these false accusers, who had been 
convicted of endeavoring, by peijury and subornation, 
to take away the lives of several innocent persons here 
among us : and, indeed, there could not be a more pro- 
per instrument for such a work. 

Another method, by which the meanest people may 
do injury to the public, is the spreading of lies and false 
rumours ; thus raislt<g a distrust among the people of a 
nation, causing them to mistake their true interest, and 
their enemies for their friends : and this hath beeu like- 
wise too suacessful a practice among us, where we have 
known the whole kingdom misled by the grossest lies, 
raised upon occasion to serve some particular turn. Aa 
it hath also happened in the case I lately mentioned, 
^\here one obscure man, by representing, our wants 
where they were least, and concealing them where they 
were greatest, had almost succeeded in a project of ut- 
terly ruining this whol^ kingdom ; and may still suc- 
ceed, if God doth not continue that public spirit, which 
be hath almost miraculously kindled in as upon this oc- 
casion. 

Thus we see the public is many times, as it were, at 
the mercy of the meanest instrument, who can be wick- 
ed eoottdi to watch opportunities of doing it mischief, 
upon the pdiociples of avarice or malice, which I am 
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afraid aie deeply rooted in too many breastSp and agaiiisl 
wfaieb there can be no defence, Imt a inn reaolatioo is 
all honest men, to be ckwely united and acttve in show- 
iog their love to their .country, by preferring the public 
ioterest to their present private advantage. If a pas- 
senger, in a great storm at sea, should hide his goods, 
that they might not be thrown overboard to lighten the 
ship, what would be the consequence ? The ship Is 
cast away, and he loses his life and goods together* 

We have heard of men, who, through greediness of 
gain, have brought infected goods into a nation ; which 
bred a plague, whereof the owners and their famiUea 
perished first. Let those among us consider thb and 
tremble, whose houses are privately stored with thoae 
materials of beggary and desolation, lately brought over 
to be scattered like a pestilence among their country- 
men, which may probably first seize upon themselves 
and their families^ until their bouses diall be made a 
duogfaill. 

I shall mention one practice more, by which the meau- 
est instruments often succeed in doinig public mischief; 
and this is by deceiving us with plausible aiguments to 
make us believe that the most ruinous project they can 
offer is intended for our good, as it happened in the 
case so often mentioned. For the poor ignorant peo(de^ 
allured by the s^ipearing convenience in their small 
dealings, did not discover the sarpeut in the brass, but 
were ready, like the Israelites, to offer incense to it ; 
neither could the wisdom of the nation convince theni^ 
until some, of good intentions, made the cheat so pUuB- 
to thehr sight, that those who run may read. And thus 
the dengn was to treat us, in every point, as the Philis- 
tines treated Samson (I mean when he was betrsjed 
by Ddilah) first to put out our eyes^ and then bind us 
with fetters of bntf. 
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1 proceed to the last thiog I proposed, which was to 
show you that all wilful iojuries dooe to the public, 
are very ^eat and aggravated sins in the sight of God* 

First. It is apparent from Scripture, and most agree- 
able to reason, that the safety and welfare of nations, 
are under the most peculiar care of God's providence. 
Thus he promised Abraham to save Sodom, if only ten 
righteous men could be found in it. Thus the reason 
which God gave to Jonas for not destroying Ninevah,wa8 
because there were six score thousand men in that city. 

All government is from God, who is the God of or- 
der ; and therefore whoever attempts to breed confu- 
sion or disturbance among a people, -doth his utmost to 
take the government of the "world out ci God's bands, 
and to put it into the hands of the devil, who is the au- 
thor of confusion. By which it is plain, that no crime, 
how heinous soever, committed against particular per- 
sons, can equal the guilt of him who does ihjtiry to the 
public. . 

Secondly. All oflfenders against their country lie un*- 
der tliis grievous difficulty, that it is impossible to ob- 
tain a pardon or make restitution. The bulk of man- 
kind are very quick at resenting injuries, and very slow 
in forgiving them : and how shall one man be able to 
obtain the pardon of millions, or repair the injuries he 
hath done to millions ? How shall those, who, by a most 
destructive fraud, got the whole wealth of our neigb- 
bouring kingdom into their hands, be ever able to make 
a recompense ? How will the authors and promoters of 
that villanous project, for the ruin of this poor country, 
be able to account with us for the injuries (hey have al- 
ready done, although tliey sliould no farther succeed ? 
The deplorable case of such wretches must entirely be 
left to tlie unfathomable mercies of God : for those who 
know the least in religion are not ignorant, that without 
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evils which may draw the worst of spiritual evilir after 
them ; such as heart-buraings, murmurings, discootenti^ 
aod all manner of wickedness, which a dei^erate con- 
dition of life may tempt men to. 

I am sensible that what I havev.nowsaid will not go 
very far, being confined to this assembly : but I hope 
it may stir up others of my brethren to exhort their se- 
veral congregations, after a more eflfectual manner, to 
show their love for their, country oii this important oc* 
casion. And this, I am sure, cannot be called meddling 
in affairs of state. 

.^ I pray God protect his most gracious majesty, and 
this kingdom long under his government ; and defend 
us from all ruinous projectors, deceivers, suborners, 
perjurei-s, false accusers, and oppressors ; firom the viru- 
lence of party and faction ; and unite us in loyalty to 
our king, love to our country, and charity (o each 
other. And this we beg, for Jesos Chri^s sake : ta 
whom^&c. 
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THBEE PRAYERS. 

CSED BY TH£ DEAN FOR MRS. lOflNSON, 
19 mmt Liir acnMii 1727. 



Almighty amI most gncioiis Lord Ood, extend, we 
beseech thee, thj pitj and eompasskm toward thk thy 
languishing servant : teach her to place her hope and 
confidence entirelj in thee : give her a true sease of 
the emptiness and yanitj of aD earthly things : make 
her truly sensible of all the ii^rmities of her life past ; 
and grant to her such a true sincere repentaaoe as ia 
not to be repented oL Apeserve her, O liord, in a 
sound mind and understanding during this thy Tisita- 
tion ; keep her fiom both the sad extremes of presump- 
tion and despair. If thou shah please to restore her. to 
her former health, give her grace to be ever mindful of 
that mercy, and to keep those good resolutioos she now 
makes in her sickness ; so that no lei^th of time, nor 
prosperity, may entice her to foiget them. Let no 
thought of her misfortunes distract her mind, and pre- 
Tent the means toward her recovery, or disturb her in 
her preparations for a better life. We beseech thee 
also, O Lord, of thy infinite goodness, to remember the 
good actions of this thy servant; that the naked she 
liath clothed, the hungiy she hath fed, the sick and the 
fatherless whom she hath relieved, may be reckoned, ac- 
cordiog to thy gracious promise, as if they had been 
done unto thee. Hearken, O Lord, to the prayeis of- 
fered up by tjhe friends of this thy servant in her behalf 
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and especially those now made bj us unto thee. Give 
thj blessing to those endeavours used for her recovery ; 
but take from her all violept desire dther of life or 
death, farther than with resignation to thy holy will. And 
DOW, O Lord, we implore thy gracious favour toward 
us here met together. Grant that the sense of this thy 
servant's weakness may add stfeogthrto our faith ; that 
we, considering the infirmities of our nature, and the un- 
certainty of life, may, by this example, be drawn to re- 
pentance, before it shall please thee to visit us in the 
like manner. Accept these prayets, we beseech Thee, 
for the Hake of thy dear Son Jesiis Christ, our Lord ; 
who, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, liveth and reign- 
<eth, ever one God, world without end. Amen. 



ir. 



WRITTEN OCTOBER 17, 1727. 

Most merciful Fathcfr, accept our humblest prayers 
in behalf of this thy languishing servant : forgive the 
sins, the frailties and infirmities of her life past Accept 
the good deeds she hath done in such a manner, that at 
whatever time thou shalt please to call her, she may be 
received into everlasting habitations. Give her grace 
to continue sincerely thankful to thee for the many fa- 
vours thou hast bestowed upon her, the ability and in- 
clination and practice to do good, and those viilues, 
which have procured the esteem and love of her friends, 
and a most unspotted name in the world. O God, thou 
disperfsest thy blessings and thy punishments as it be- 
cometh infinite justice and mercy : and since it was thy 
pleasure to afflict her with a long, constant, weakly 
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state of health, make her trulj eeonble, that it was for 
yeiy wise ends, aod was laigely made up to her io other 
blessmgs more vahiabk and less comnioD. Cootuiue 
to her, O Lord, that firmness and constancy of mind, 
wherewith thou hast most graciously endowed her, to- 
gether with that contempt of worhlly things and vani- 
ties, that she hath showQrin the whole coodnct of her 
life. O all-paveifiil Being, the least notion of whose 
"Will can create or destroy a worid ; pity us, the moom- 
ful friends of thy distressed servant; who sink under the 
wdgfat of her present condition, and the fear <^ losing 
the mo0t valuable of our friends : restore her lo*us, O 
Xford, if it be thy gracious will, or inspire us with, con- 
stancy and reiipiatiQo, to support oureelves under so 
heavy an afflictloiL Restoie her, O Lord, for the sake 
of those poor, who, by loaing her, will be diesblate ; and 
those sick who will not uniy want her bounty, but her 
care and tending ; <ir else, in thy nierey, raise up some 
other in her place with equal disposition and- better 
abilities. Leaaen,' O Lord, we beseech thee, her bodily 
pains, or give her a double strength of mind to'Mipport 
them. And if thou wik soon take ber^ thyseU; turn 
our thoughts rather npoo that felicity, irhich we hope 
she shall eorjqy, than upon tfaHI nnqieakable loss we shall 
endure. Let her memory be over dear unto us ; and 
the example of her many virtues, as far as human ii^r- 
niity will admit, our constant imitation. Accept, O 
Lord, these prayers poured from the veiy bottom of our 
hearts, in thy meicy, and for the merits of our blessed 
Saviour. Amen* 
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III. 



WRITTEN NOYEMBBR 6, 1727. 

6 MERCIFUL Father, vlto never afflietest thy childreilv 
bat for their own good, and with justice, over which 
thj mercy always prevailetb, either to turn them to re^ 
pentance, or to punish them in the present life, in order 
to reward them in a better: take pity, we beseech thee, 
upon this thy poor afflicted servant, languishing so long 
and so, grievously under the weight of thy hand* 01v6 
her strength, O Lord, to suppcnrt her weakness ; and pa- 
tience to endure her pains, without repining at thy cor- 
rection. Forgive every rash and inconsiderate expres- 
sion, which her anguish may at any time force from her 
tongue, while her heart continileth in an entire submis- 
sion to thy will. Suppress in her, O Lord, all eager 
desires of life, and lessen her fears of death, by inspi- 
ring into her an humble, yet assured hope of thy mercy.. 
Give her a sincere repentance for all her transgressiona- 
and omissions, and a firm resolution to pass the remain- 
der of her life in endeavouring to her utmost to observe 
all thy precepts. We beseech thee likewise to compose 
her thoughts ; and preserve to her the use of her me- 
mory and reason, during the course of her sickness. 
Give her a true conception of the vanity, folly, and in- 
significancy of all human things ; and strengthen her so 
as to beget in her a sincere love of thee in the midst of 
her sufferings. Accept, and impute all her good deeds> 
and forgive her all those offences against thee, which 
she hath sincerely repented of, or through the frailty of 
memory hath forgot. And now, O Lord, we turn to 
thee in behalf of ourselves, and the rest of her sorrow- 
ful friends. Let not our grief afflict her mind, and there- 
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b J have ao in effiDct on her present distODper. For^e 
the sorrow and weakness of those among us, who nnk 
under the gnd and terror of losing so dear and osefiil 
a friend. Accept and pasdon our most earnest {Nrajers 
and wishes for her kmger continuance in this evU worlds 
to do what thou art pleased to call thy serylee, and Is 
only her bouoden dutjr ; that she maj faf still a comfort 
to us, and to all others, who will want the benefit of her 
conrersadon, her advice, her good offices, or her charily. 
And since thou hast proinised» that, where two or three 
are gathered together in thy name, thou wilt be in the 
midst of them, to grant their request ; O gracious Lord, 
grant to us who are here met in thy name, that those re- 
<]nests;, which m the utmost anceri^ and earnestness of 
our hearts we have now made in behalf of this thy dis- 
tressed servant, and of ourselves, may eflectually be an- 
swered ; through the merits c^ Jens Christ our Lord. 
Ameiu 
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THOUGHTS ON IVELIGION* 



I AM iu ail opinion^ to believe according to my own 
impartial reason; iihich I am bound to inform and 
idiprove, as fistr As my capacities and opportunities will 
permit. 

It may be prudent in me to act sometimes by other 
men's reason ; but I can think only by my own. 

If another man's reiason fully convinces me, it be- 
comes my own reason: 

To say a man is bound to believe, is neither truth 
nor sense. 

'Tou may force men, by interest or punishment, to 
say or swear they believe, and to act as if they believ- 
ed ; you can go no farther. 

Every man, as a member of the commonwealth, ought 
to be content with the possession of his own opinion in 
private, without perplesiog his neighbour, or disturbing 
the public. 

Violent zeal for truth, has a hundred to one odds, to 
be either petulancy, ambition, or pride. 

There is a degree of corruption, wherein some na- 
tions, as bad as the world is, will proceed to an amend- 
ment ; till which time, particular men should be quiet. 

To remove opinions fundamental in religion, is im- 
possible, and the attempt wicked, whether tliose opinions 
be true or false ; unless your avowed design be to abo- 
lish that religion altogether. So, for instance, in the 

* Sec Remarks od tliis Treatiie in Gentlemen^s Magazine, vd. 
»xv. p. 372. N. 
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lanious doctrine of Christ's dhrtDity, whidi has beeo 
oDiversallj received by all bodies of christiaiH^ since 
tbe condemnatioo of Ariaoism under Coostantine and 
his successors : wherefore the prooeedingB of the Sod- 
uians are both vain and unwarrantable ; because they 
wUl be never able to advance their own opinion, or 
meet any other success than breeding doubts and dia- 
turbances in the world — Qtrt raiime sui Aimrbamt mm* 
nianmndi. 

The want of belief is a defect that ought to be con- 
cealed, when it cannot be overcome. 

The christian religion, in the mont eaiiy times, was 
proposed to the jews and heathens without the article 
of Christ's divinity ; which, I rememboE^ Erasmus ac- 
counts for, by its bemg too strong a meat Ibr babes. 
Perhaps, if it were now softened by the Chinese mis- 
sionaries, the conversion of those infideb would be less 
difficult : and we find, by the Alcoran, it is the great 
stumbling-block of the Mahometans* But, in a coun- 
try already christian, to bring so fundamental a pdat 
of faith into debate, can have no coosecgiences that are 
not pemicioas to morals and public peace. 

I have been often oflfended to find St. Paul's allego- 
ries, and other figures of Grecian eloquence^ converted 
by divines into articles of faith. 

God's mercy is over all his works; but divines of all 
sorts lessen that mercy too much. 

I look upon myself in the capacity of a cleigyman, 
to be one appointed by Providence for defending a post 
assigned me, and for gaining oVer as many enemies as I 
can. Although I think my cause is just ; yet one great 
motive is my submitting to the pleasure of Providence, 
and to the laws of my country. 

I am not answerable to God for the doubts that arise 
in my own breast, rince they are the consequence iA 
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that reason which he has planted in me, if I take care 
to conceal those doubts from others : if I use oiy best 
endeavours to subdue them, and if they hare no ioflu- 
eqce on the conduct of my life. 

I believe that thousands of men would be orthodox 
enough in certain points, if divines had not been too ca- 
rious, or too narrow, in reducing orthodoxy within the 
compass of subtleties, niceties, and distinctions^ with lit- 
tle warrant from scripture, and less from reason or gooci 
policy. 

I never saw, heard, nor read, that the clergy were be- 
loved in any nation where Christianity was the religion 
of the country. Nothing can render them popular, but 
some degree of persecution. 

Those fine gentlemen, who affect the humour of rail- 
iog at the clergy, are, I think, bound in honour to turn 
parsons themselves, and show us better examples. 

Miserable mortals! can we contribute to the honour 
and glory of God ? I could wish that expression were 
stmck out of our prayer books. 

Liberty of conscience, properly speaking, is no more 
than the liberty of possessing our own thoughts and 
opinions, which every man enjoys without fear of the 
magistrate: but how far he shall publicly act in pur- 
suance of those opinious, is to be regulated by the laws 
•f the country. Perhaps, in my own thoughts, I prefer 
t well instituted commonwealth before a monarchy ; and 
I know several others of the same opinion. Now, if, 
upon this pretence, I should insist upon liberty of con- 
science, form conventicles of republicans, and print books 
preferring that government, and condemning what is es- 
tablished, the magistrate would, with great justice, hang 
me and my disciples. It is the same case in religion, 
although not so avowed; where liberty of conscience 
under the present acceptation, equally produces revoltt- 
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tioiis, or at least coDYulsbDs and dirtnilMQeei^ in a 1^ 
whkh polidciaiiB would see well eooogii, If thdr ejes 
were not blinded bj factioii, aod <^ wliich tlNse kang- 
doms, as well as France, Sweden, and other eoiintiies» 
are flaming instanoes. CromwelTs notion upon that ar- 
ticle wasoaAnral and right; when, upon die sorrender of 
a town m Iveland, the popish goTcrnor inasted upon an 
article for fih^rty of conscienoe. Cromwell said, *" He 
meddled with no man'b conscience ; but i( by liberty of 
conscience, the gpvernor meant the liberty of die maas, 
he had express orders from the partiament of Emjbnd 
against admitting any such liberty at all.** 

It is impossible that any thing so natural, so necessary, 
and so universad 3s death, should ever hare been de- 
signed by IVovidence as an «vil to mankind. 

Although reason were intended by Ptovidence to go- 
vern our passions ; yet it seems that ia two points of the 
greatest moment to the being and conthiuance of the 
world, God has intended our passioDs to prevail over 
reason. The first is, the propagation of our species; 
since no wise man ever married from the dictates of rea- 
fion. The other is, the love of Hfe ; which, from the dic- 
tates of reason, every man would desfnse, and wish it at 
an end, or Aat it never had a beginning. 
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FURTHER THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 



Thb scripture system of man^s creatk>D is vhat elirif- 
tiaDs are bound to believe, and seems most agreeable of 
all otben to probability and reason. Adam was formed 
from a piece of clay, and Eve from one of bis ribs. The 
text mentioneth nothing of his Maker's intending him 
for» except to rule over the beasts of the field and bkds 
of the air. As to Eve, Jt doth not apj^ar that her hus- 
band was her monarch ; only she was to be his helpmate, 
and placed in some degree of sub^jection. However, be- 
fore his fall, the beasts were his most obedient subject^ 
whom he governed by absolute power. After his eating 
the forbidden fruit, the course of nature was changed, the 
animals began to reject his government ; some were able 
to escape by flight, and others were too fierce to. be at- 
tacked. The Scripture mentioneth no particular acts of 
royalty in Adam over his posterity who were cotempo' 
rary with him, or of any monarch until after the flood ; 
whereof the first was NimVod, the mighty hunter, who, 
as Milton expresseth it, made men, and not beasts^ lus 
prey : for men were easier caught by promises, and sub- 
dued by the folly or treachery of their own species; 
whereas, the brutes prevailed only by their courage or 
strength, which, among them, arc peculiar to' certain 
kinds. LdoQs, bears, elephants, and some other animals, 
are strong or valiant ; and their species never degene- 
rates in their native soil, except they happen to be eti- 
slaved or destroyed by human fraud: 'but men degene- 
rate eveiy day, merely by the folly, the perverseness, 
the avarice, the tyranny, the pride, the treachery, or in* 
bnmanity of their own kind. 
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RESOLUTIONS 



WHEN I COME TO BE OLD. 



(WRITTBN IN 1699.) 



Not to many a joang woman. 

Not to keep young company, unless they desire it. 

Not to be peevisb, or morose^ or suspicious. 

Not to scorn present ways, or wits, or fashions, or men, 
or war, &c. 

Not to be fond of children. 

Not to tell the same story over and over to the same 
people. 

Not to be covetous. 

Not to neglect decency or cleanliness, for fear of fail- 
ing into nastioess. 

Not to be over severe with young people, but give 
allowances for their youthful follies and weaknesses. 

Not to be influenced by, or give ear to, knavish tat- 
tling servants, or others. 

Not to be too free of advice, nor trouble any but those 
who desire it. 

To desire some good friends to inform me which of 
these resolutions I break or neglect, and wherein ; and 
reform accordingly. 

Not to talk much, nor of myself. 

Not to boast of my former beauty, of strength, or fa* 
TOUT with ladies, &c. 
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Not to hearken to flatteries, nor conceive I can be be- 
loved bj a young woman ; et eos qxd hcereditatem cap- 
tant^ odissis ac vitare. 

Not to be positive or opinlonative. ^ 

Not to set for observing all these rules, for fear I 
shoulvl observe none. 
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THOUGHTS 

ON 

VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

MORAL AND DIVERTING * 
OCTOBER, 1706. 



We have just euoughf religion to make us hute, but 
not enough to make us love one another. 

Reflect on things past, as wai-s, negotiations, factions, 
&c. we enter so little into those interests, that we wonder 
how men could posdblj be so busj and concerned, for 
things so transitorj; look on the present times, we find 
the same humour, yet wonder not at all. 

A wise man endeavours, hj considering all circum- 
stances, to make conjectures, and form conclusions : but 
the smallest accident intervening (and in the course of 
aflf^lrs It is impossible to fwtstc aH) does often produce 
such turns and changes, that at last he is just as much in 



* Mr. Pope and Dean Swift, being in the coantry together, had 
occasion to observe, that if men of contemplative turas were to tal^e 
notice of the thoughts which suddenly present themselves to their 
minds, as they were walking in the Belds, &c they might find many 
perhaps, as well worth preserving, as some of their more deliberate 
reflections. They accordingly agreed to writr down such iovolunta- 
ry thoughts as occurred, during their ^ay there ; and these are such 
as belong to the Dean. Mr. Pope's are in the twenty-third volume. N. 

f This use of the word, enoughj as an adjective, preceding a sub 
stantive, is not allowed ; it ought to be—* religion enough to make us 
iiate,* &c. or ' eaoogh of religion.' ftc. 8. 
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doubt of events, as the most ignorant and unexperiea- 
ced person. 

Positiveness is a good quality for preachers and ora- 
tors, because he that would obtrude his thoughts and rea- 
sons upon a multitude, will convince others the more, as 
lie appears convinced himself. 

How is it possible to expect that mankind will take 
advice, when they will not so much as take warning ? 

I forget whether advice be among the lost things, which 
Ariosto says are to be found in the moon ; that, and time, 
ought to have been there. 

No preacher is listened to but time, which gives us 
the same train and turn of thought, that elder people 
have tried in vain to put into our heads before. 

When we <]esire or solicit any thing, our minds i*uq 
wholly on the good side or circumstances of it ; when it 
is obtained, our minds run wholly oa the bad ones. 

In a glasshouse, the workmen often fling in a small 
quantity of fresh coals, which seems to disturb the fire, 
but very much enlivens it. This seems to allude to a 
gentle stirring of the passions, that the mind may not 
languish. 

Rdigion seems to have grown an infant with ag^ and 
requircsBQliracles to muse it, as it had jn its infancy. 

All fits of pleasure are balanced by an equal degree 
of pain or languor; it is like spending this year, part of 
the next year's revenue. 

The latter part of a wise man's life is taken up in cur- 
ing the follies, prejudices, and false opinions be had con- 
tracted in the former. 

Would a writer know how to behave himself with re- 
lation to posterity, let him consider in old books what he 
finds that he is glad to know, and what omissions he 
most laments. 

Whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they give ioh 
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mortality to none but themselves : it is Homer and Vir- 
gil we reverence and admire, not Achilles or ifijdeas. 
With historians it is quite the contrary; our thoughts 
are taken up with the actions, persons, and events we 
read, and we little regard the authors. 

When a true genius appears in the world, jou may 
know him by this sign, that the dunces are all in confe* 
deracy against him. 

Men who possess all the advantages of life, are in a 
state where there are many accidents to disorder and 
discompose, but few to please them. 

It is iinwise to punish cowards with ignominy ; for if 
they had regarded that, they would not have been cow- 
ards : death is iheirproper punishment, because they fear 
it most 

The greatest inventions were produced in the times of 
ignorance ; as the use of the compass, gunpowder, and 
printing ; and by the dullest nation, as the Germans. 

One argument to prove that the common relations of 
ghosts and spectres are generally false, may be drawn 
from the opinion held, that spirits are never seen by more 
than one person at a time; that is to say, it seldom hap- 
pens to above one person in a company, to be pooessed 
with any high degree of spleen or melanclH^y. 

I am apt to think, that in the day of judgment, there 
will be small allowance given to the wise, for their wast 
of morals, and to the ignorant, for their want of faith, 
because both are without excuse. This renders the ad- 
vantages equal of ignorance and knowledge. But soaoe 
scruples in the wise, and some vices in the ignorant, will 
perhaps be foigiven, upon the strength of temptation to 
each. 

The value of several drcumstaoces in story, lessens 
very mn<;h by distance of time, though some minute dr- 
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cumstances are -very valuable; and it requires groat 
judgment in a writer to distinguish. 

It is grown a word of course for writen to say, This 
critical age, as divines say. This sinful age. 

It is pleasant to observe how free the present age is ia 
laying taxes on the next : future ages shall talk of this; 
this shall be famous to all posterity : whereas their time 
and thoughts will be taken up about present things, as 
ours are now. 

The chameleon, who is said to feed upon nothing but 
air, has of all animals the nimblest tongue. 

When a man is made a spiritual peer, he loses his 
surname ; when a temporal, his christian-name. 

It is in disputes, as in armies : where the weaker side 
sets up false lights, and makes a great noise, to make the 
enemy believe them more numerous and strong than they 
really are. 

Some men, under the notion of weeding out prejudices^ 
eradicate virtue, honesty, and religion. 

In all well-instituted commonwealths, care has been 
taken to limit menu's possessions ; which is done for many 
reasons^ and among the rest, for one, which perhaps is 
not often considered, that when bounds are set to men's 
desires, after tfiey have acquired as much as the laws 
will permit them, their private interest is at an end, and 
they have nothing to do but to take care of the public. 

There are but three ways for a man to revenge him- 
Kclf of the censure of the world ; to despise it, to return 
the like, or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it : the 
first of these is usually pretended, the last is almost im- 
possible, the universal practice b for the second. 

Herodotus tells us, that in cold countries beasts very 
seldom have homis but in hot they have very large ones. 
This might bear a pleasant appHcatioQ. 
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I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers, 
than that ef astrologers, when thqr pretend, by rules of 
art, to tell wheo a suit will end, and whether to the ad- 
vantage of the plaintifl^ or defendant ; thus making the 
matter depend enturely upon the influence of the stars, 
without the least regard to the merits of the cause. 

The expression in Apocrypha about Tolnt and his 
dog following him, I have often heard ridiculed^ j€t 
Homer has the same words of Telemachus more than 
once ; and Virgil says something like it of Erander. 
And I take the book of Tobit to be partly poetical. 

I have known some men possessed of good quali- 
lics, which were very serviceable to othen^ bat useless 
to tliemselves ; like a sun-dial on the front of a bouse, 
to inform the netghbours and passengers, but not the 
owner within. 

If a man would roister all his opinions upon love, 
politics, religion, learning, &c beginning from his youths 
and so go on to <M age, what a bundle of iocousisteii- 
cies and coutradictions would appear at last t 

What*they do in Heaven we are ignorant of; what 
they do not we are told expressly, that they neither 
many, nor are given in marriage. 

When a man observes the choice of ladies now-a-days 
in the dispensing of their favours, can he forbear pay* 
log some Teneration to the memoiy of those mar^i men- 
tioned by Zenophen, who, while their manes were on, 
4hat is, while they were in their beauty, would nevar 
admit the en^races of an ass? 

It is a miserable diing to live in suspense ; it is the 
life of a spider. 

" Vive quidem, pende tamen, improba dixit^' 

Otid. MetaDL 
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The stoical scheme of supply ing our wftots, by lopping 
off our deshres, is like cutting off our feet, when ve 
want shoes. 

Physicians ought not to give their ^ftdginent of reli- 
gion, for the same reason that butchers are not admitted 
to be jurors upon life and death. 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, m, be- 
cause young ladies spend their time in making nets, not 
in making cages. 

If a man will observe as he walks the streets, I be^ 
lieve he will find the merriest countenances in mourning 
coaches. 

Nothing more unqualifies a man to act with pni 
dence, than a misfortune that is atteuded. with shame 
and guilt. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the mise* 
rable ; for the happy impute all their success to pru- 
dence and merit. 

Ambition often puts men upon doing the meanest offi- 
ces ; so clirabiug is performed in the same posture with 
creeping. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts those most whom 
he loves best. 
/ Censure laihe tax a man pays to the public for being 
.y eminent. 

/ Although m6n are accused for not knowing their own 
^ weakness, yet perhaps as few know their o.wn strength. 
It is in men as iu soils, where sometfrnes there is a vein 
of gold, which the owner knows not of. 

Satire is reckoned the easiest of all wit ; but I take 
it to be otherwise in very bad times : for it is as hard to 
satirize well a man of distinguished vices, as to praise 
well a man of distinguished virtues. It is easy enough 
to do cither, to peqile of moderate characters* 
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InfCBtioQistlieUleot ofyauth, modjud^^tneQtofage; 
80 that our judgment grows harder to pleaae, when we 
hare fewer things to offer it : this goes throng the whole 
eonunefce of Me. When we are old, ou friends find it 
difficult to please us, and are less concerned whether we 
he (leased or not 
No wise man ever wished to be younger. 
An idle reason lessons the weight of the good ones 
jott gave before. 

The modvesof the best actions will not bear too strict 
an inquiry. It is allowed, that the cause of most actions, 
good or bad, may belesolved into the love of ourselves : 
but the selfJore of some men, inclines them to please 
others; and the self-love of others, is wholly employed 
in pleasing themselves. This makes the great distioctioD 
between virtue and vice. Keligion is the best motive of 
all actions, yet religion is allowed to be the highest in- 
stance of self-love. 

When the world has once begun to use us ill, it after- 
ward continues the same treatment with less scruple or 
ceremony, as men do to a whore. 

Old men view best at a distance with the eyes of their • 
understanding; as well as with those of natno. 

Some people td^e more care to hide thear wisdom^ 
than their folly. 

Arbitrary power is the natural object of temptatioD to 
a prince, as wine or women to a young fellow, <Hr a 
bribe to a judjge, or avarice to dd ag^ or vanity to a 
woman. 

Anthony HenkyV fiurmer dying of an asthma, said^ 
^ Well, if I can get this breath once out, Pll take care it 
riiall never get in again.^' 

The humour of eKploding many thongs ond^ the 
name of tiifles^bpil^iies, and only imaginary goods, is t 

rerj fliise proof eiAer of wisdom or magnanimity, and » 

H 3 • 
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great check to virtuous actions. For iDstaoce, with re- 
gard to fame : there is in most people a reliietaiice and 
uuvilliugness to be forgotten. We observe eveo among 
the vulgar, how fond they are to liave an inscrip^ioD 
over theif grave. It requires but little philoaopby to 
discover and obserVe that there is no intiindc value in 
all this ; however, if it be founded in our nature, as an 
incitement to virtue, it ought not to be ridiculed. 

Complaint is the largest tribute Heaven receives, and 
the dncerest part of our devotion. 

The common fluency of speeclpin many men, and 
most women, is owing to a scarcity oiT matter, and a scar- 
city of words ; for whoevar is a master of Ipnguage, and 
liras a mind full of ideas, will be apt in ppeaking to bed- 
tate upon the choice of both; whereas common speakers 
'have only one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe 
them in ; and these are always ready at the mouth : so 
people come faster out of a church when it is almost 
empty, than when a crowd is at the door. 

Few are qualified to shine in company ; but it is in 
most men's power to be agreeable. The reason there- 
fore why conversation runs so low at present, is not the 
defect of understanding, but pride, vanity, ill-nature, 
aifectatioD, singularity, positiveness, or some other vice^ 
the effeet of a wrong education. 

To be vain, is rather a mark of humility than pride. 
Vain men delight in telling what hcmours have been 
done them, what great company they have kept, and the 
like, by which they plainly confess that these honoom 
were more than their due, and such as their friends 
would not believe, if they had not been told : whereas a 
man truly proud, thinks the gifeatest honours below his 
merit, and consequently scorns to boast. I therefore 
deliver it as a maxim, that whoever desires the cha* 
•ractei' of a proud man> ought to conceal his vanity. 
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Lai? , io a free country, is, or ought to be, the determi- 
uatioD of the majority of those who have property in 
laod. 

One ai]gumeQt used to the dbadvantage of Provi- 
dence, I take to be a very strong one in its defence. 
It is objected, thit storms and tempests, unfruitfiil sea-, 
sons,. serpents, spiders, flies, and other noxious or trou-.. 
blesome animals, with many more instances of the Hke 
kind, discover an imperfection in nature, because human 
life would be much easier without them : but the design 
of Providence may clearly be perceived in this proceed- 
ing. The motions of the sun and moon ; in tbort^ the 
whole system of the universe, as far 9« philosophers 
have been able to discover and ohoerve, are in the ut- 
most degree of regularity and perfection ; but wherever 
God has left to man the power 6/ interposing a remedy 
by thought or labour, there he has placed things in a 
state of imperfection, on purpose to stir up human in- 
dustry, wiUiout which life would stagnate, or indeed 
rather could not subsist at all : Curis acuunt mwialia. 
cordtL, 

Praise is the daughter of present power. 

How inconsistent is man with himself ! 

I have known several persons of great fame for wis- 
dom in public affairs and councils, governed bj foolish 

servants : 

I have known great ministers, distinguished for wit 
and learning, who preferred none but dunces : 

I have known men of great valour, cowards to their 
wives: 

I have kuowo men of the greatest cunning, perpetual- 
ly cheated: 

I knew three great ministers, who could exactly com- 
pute and settle the accounts of a kingdom, but were 
wholly ignorant of their own economy. 
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The preaching of divines helps to p i tati t e well in- 
dined men in the course of virtue, birt wkfem or never 
reclaims the vicious. 

Princes usually make wiser choioei than die servaats 
whom they trust for the di^sal of (daces: I have known 
a prince, m<»re than once, choose an aMe minister; but 
I never observed that minister to use his credit in the 
disposal of an employment to a person whom he them^ 
the fittest for it. One of the greatest in this age, owned, 
and excused the matter, from the violence of partiea, and 
the unreasonaUeness of friends. 

Small causes are sufficient to make a man uneasy, 
when great onea are not in the way : for want of a block 
( he will stumble at a atraw; 

Dignity, high station, or great nches, are in some sort 
necessary to old men, in order to keep the younger at a 
distance, who are otherwise too apt to insult them upon 
the score of their age. 

Every man desves to live long^ but no man would 
be old. 

Love of flattery, in most men, proceeds from the mean 
opinion they have of themselves; in women, from the 
eontraiy. 

If books and laws ccmtinue to increase as they have 
done for fifty years past, I am in some concern for 
fiiture ages, how any man will be learned, or any man a 
lawyer. 

Kings are commonly said to have long hands; I wish 
they had as long ears. 

Princes in their infancy, childhood, and youth, are 
■aid to discover prodigious parts and wit, to speak things 
that surprise and astonish; strange, so many hopeful 
princes^.and so many shameful kings! If they happjen 
to die young, they would have been prod^ies Ql:wiKk» 
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and virtue : if tk^ live, tbej are ofteD piod]|^ indeed, 
but of aootlier sort 

Pditics, as the woid is eommonlj andentood, are no- 
thing but eomftiom^ and cenieqiieatl7 of no me to a 
good king, or a good mioistrj : for vhidi reaioD dl 
courts are so fuU of politicsL 

Silenus, the foster father i^ Baochus, is ahrajs carried 
by an ass, and has horns OD his head. The neral iB» that 
drunkards are led by fools, and have a great chance to 
becackoMs. 

Venus, a beautifiil good natnred lady, was the g^ 
dess of love ; Juno, a terrible direw, the goddess of 
marriage : and they were always mortal enemies. 

Those who are against religion, roust needs be foob; 
and therefore we read that i^ all animal^ God rcfiised 
the first bom of an ass. 

A very little wit is vahied in a woman, as we aie 
pleased with a few words spcAen plain by a parrot* 
A nice man is a man of nasty ideas. 
Apollo was held the god of physic, and sender of 
diseases. Both were originally the same trade, and still 
continue. 

Old men and comets have been reverenced far die 
same reason ; their long beards, and pretences to Ibfetd 
events. 

A person was asked at court, ** what he thou^ of an 
ambassador, and his train, who were all emfaroiderj 
and lace, full of bows, cringes^ and gestures?" He 
said, ** it was Solomon's imporUtion, gold and apes.** 

There is a story in Pansanias of a plot ka beinfjog^ 
a city ^scovered by the braying of an ass; the CKk- 
ling of geese saved the capitol, and Catiline's conspinh 
cy was discovered by a whrae. These are the aaSj 
three animalB^ as far as I rfaember, fiunous in history 
as evidences and infaroKcs. 
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Mqnt' sorts of diversioD in Bdeo, children, and other 
animals, are in imitation of fighting. 

Augustus meeting an ass with a lucky name, foretold 
himself good fortune. I meet many asses, but none of 
them have lucky names. . ■'■■■'.' 

If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort iS|' 
he keeps his at the same time. 

Who can deny that all men are violent lovers of truth,*' 
when we see them so positive in their errors, which they 
will maintain out of their zeal to truth, although they 
eoBtradict themselves every day of their lives^ 

l*hat was excellently observed, sayl , when I read a 
passage in an author, where his opinion agrees with 
mine. When we differ, there I pronounce him to be 
mistaken. 

Very few men, properly speaking, live at present, 
but are providing to live another time. 

As universal a practice as lying is, and as easy a one 
as it seems, I do not remember to have heard three good 
lies in all my conversation, even from those who were 
most celebrated in that faculty. 
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CONTINUED. 

liAWS penned with the utmost care and exactness, 
and in the vulgar language, ai*e often perverted to wrong 
meanings ; then why should we wonder that the Bible 

i8B6? 

Although men are accused for not knowing their weak- 
ness, yet perhaps as few know their own strength. 
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A man seeing a wasp creeping into a vial filled with 
honey, that was hung oo a fruit tree, said thus : ** Why, 
thou sottish animal, art thou mad to go into the vial, 
where jou see manj hundred of jour kind dying before 
you ?" — ^ The reproach is just," answered the wasp, 
^ but not from you men, who are so far from taking ex- 
ample by other people's follies, that you will not take 
warning by your own. If after falling several times into 
this vial, and escaping by chance, I should fall in agaio^' 
I should then but resemble you." 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that used to ste^ 
pieces of money, and hide them in a hole, which fHigr 
cat observing, asked, * Why he would hoard up thoai^' 
round shining things that he could make no use i^ ? 
— " Why," said the jad^daw, ** my master has a 
whole chest full, and makes no more use of them 
than I." 

Men are contented to be laughed at for their wit, but 
not for their folly. 

If the men of wit and genius would resolve never fp 
complain in their woiks of critics and detractors, the 
next age would not know that they ever had any. 

After an the maxims and systems of trade and com* 
merce, a stander-by would think the affairs of the world 
were most ridiculously contrived. 

There are few countries, which, if well cultivated, 
Afould not support double the number of their inhabi- 
tants, and yet fewer where one thirid part of the people* 
are not extremely stinted even in the necesaries of Ufe^ 
I send out twenty barrels of com, which would maintain* 
a family in bread for a year, and I bring back in return 
a vessel of wine, which half a dozen good fellows would 
drink in less than a month, at the expense of their health 
and reason. 
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A motto for the Jesuits : 
Qtus regie in terris uMtrimmpUtta lahcris ? 
X man would hare but feiv spectatcws, if he offered 
to show for threepence how he could thrust a redhot unki 
iDto a hanrel of guupowda*, and it should not take fire* 

QMcrj, MHiether churches are not doniutories of the 
liyiog at well as of the dead ? 

Hany Killegrew said to Lord Wharton, '^ You would 
tiot swew U that rate, if you thought you were doing 
God honour.'' 

A copy of verses kept in the cabinet, and only shown 
to a few friends, is like^ a virgin much sought after 
and aduihrcd ; but when printed and publUied, is like a 
common whore, whom any body may purchase for half 
a crown. 

Lewis the XIYth of France spent his life in turning 
a good name into a great 

8ince tba^ anion of divinity and humanitj is the great 
article of oiur religion, it is odd to see seme clergy* 
men in their writings of divinity, whdly devoid of 
humanity. 

The Epicureans began to spread at Rome in the em- 
piie of Augustus, as the Sociniaos» and even the Epicu- 
reans too did in England toward the end of King Charles 
the Second's reign ; which is reckoned, though very ab- 
surdly, our Augustan age. They both seem to be cor- 
ruptions occasioned by luxury and peace, and bj polite- 
ness beginning to decline. 

Sometimes I read a book with pleasure, and detest 
the author. 

At a bookseller's shop some time ago I saw a book 
with this title ; '* Poems by the author of the Choice."* 

• Swift will, perhaps, be tkooght hers to have been rather too hir 
lidlout, N. 
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Not eoduriog to read a dozen liDes, I asked the company 
with me, whether they had ever seeitthe book, or heaid 
of the poem whence the author deoomioated himself; 
they were all as ignorant as I. But I find it common 
If ith these small dealers in wit and learning, to give 
themselves a title from their first adventure^ as Don 
Cluixote usuaUy did from his last. This arises from that 
great importance which every man supposes himsdfto 
be of. 

One Dennis, commonly called ^ the critic,'' wbo ht4 
writ a threepenny pamphlet against the power of FfiMe', 
being in the country, and hearing of a French privateer 
hovering about the coast, although he were twenty 
miles from the sea, Med to town, and told h» friends^ 
*' they need not wonder at bis haste ; for the king of 
France having got intelligence where be was, bad sent t 
privateer on purpose to catch him." 

Dr. Gee, prebendary of Westminster, who- had vfk a 
small paper against popery, being obliged to travel for hk 
health, affected to dis^ise his person, and change his 
name, as he passed through Portugal, Spain, and Italy ; 
telling all the English he met, ^ that he was afraid of be- 
ing murdered, or put into the inquisition." He waa actp 
ing the same farce at Paris, till Mr. Prior (who was theo 
secretary to the embassy) quite disconcerted the doctor, 
by maliciously discovering the secret ; and oflferug to 
engage body for body, that not a creature would hurt 
him, or had ei^er heard of him or his pamphlet. 

A chambermaid to a lady of my acquaintance, thirty 
miles from London, had the very same turn of thou^t, 
when talking with one of her fell w servants, she said $ 
*' I hear it is all ov» London already that I am going to 
leave my lady :" and so had a footman, who being. new- 
ly married, desired lus comrade to tell him freely what 
die town said of it. 
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When somebody was telling a certain great minister 
that pebple were discontented; ^'Pbo, said he, half a 
dozen fools are prating in a coffeehouse, aod presently 
think their own noise about their ears is made by the 
world" 

The death of a private man is generally of so little 
importance to the world, that it cannot be a thing of gnat 
importance in itself; and yet I do not observe from the 
practice of mankind, that either philosophy or nature 
have sufficiently armed us against the fears which at- 
tend it. Neither do I find any thing able to reconcile 
us to it, but extreme pain, shame, or despair ; for pover- 
ty, imprisonment, ill fortune, grief, sickness, and old age, 
do generally fail. 

Whence comes the custom of bidding a woman look 
npon her apron strings to find an excuse ? Was it not 
from the apron of fig leaves worn by Eve, when she co- 
vered herself, and was the first of her sex who made a 
bad excuse for eating the forbidden fruit ? 

I never wonder to see men wicked, but I often won- 
der to see them not ashamed. 

Do not we see how easily we pardon our own actions 
and passions, and the very infirmities of our bodies ; 
why should it be wonderful to find us pardon our own 
dulness ? 

There is no vice or folly that requires so much nicety 
and skill to manage, as vanity ; nor any, whkh, by ill 
management, makes so contemptible a figure, 
i, ObservatioD is an old man's memory. 

Eloquence smooth and cutting, is like a rasor whetted 
with oil. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by indulging 
our reflections on them ; as he, who in a melancholy fan- 
cy sees something like a bee on the wall or the wains- 
cot, can, by two or three touches with a lead pencil, 
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make it look visible, and agreeing with irhat he faa- 
cied. 

Meo of great parts are often unfortunate in the ma- 
nagement of public business, because they aie apt to go 
out of the common road bj the quickueH of their hn- 
gination. This I once smd to mj Lord ficHng^irc^e, and 
desired he would observe, that the clerks in his oiioe 
used a ^ort of ivmy knife with a blunt edge to divide a 
sheet of paper, which never faOed to cut it even, on^ 
requiring a steady hand ; whereas if they should make 
use of a sharp penknife, the sharpness would make it go 
often out of the crease and disfigure the paper. 

^ He who does not provide for his own house," St. 
Paul says, ^ is worse than an infidel." And I think, he 
who provides only for his own house, is just equal with 
au iofidel. 

Jealousy, like fire, may shrivel up horns, but it mak^ 
tiiem stink. 

A footinan^s hat should fly off* to every body ; and 
therefore Mercury, who was Jupiter's footman, had 
>vings fastened to his cap. 

When a man pretends love, but courts for money, he 
Is like a juggler, who conjures away your shilling, and 
conveys somethii^ very indecent under the hat. 

All panegyrics are mingled with an infusion of poppy. 

I have known men happy enough at ridicule, who 
upon grave subjects were perfectly stupid ; of which 
Dr. Echard of Cambridge, who writ '^ The Contempt of 
tbe Clergy," was a great instance. 

One top of Parnassus was sacred to Bacchus, the 
other to ApoDo. 

Matrimony has many children ; repentance, discord, 
poverty, jealousy, sickness, spleen, loathing, &c. 

Vision is the art of seeing things invisible. 



<' 
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The two maxims of any great man at court, are, al- 
ways to keep his countenaoGe, and never to keep hh 
wcnrd. 

I asked a poor man how he did ? He said h^ was like 
a washball, always in decay. 

Hippocrates, Aph. 32. Sect 6. observes, tluit stutter* 
hog peo|^e are always subject to a looseness. I wisb 
physicians had power to remove the profusion of words 
in many people to the inferior parts. 

A man dreamed he was a cuckold ; a fri^ tM 
him it was a bad sign, because when a dream is tnie;» 
Tirgil says it passes through the horned gate. 

Love is a flame, and therefore we say beauty Is at- 
tractive; because physicians observe that fire is a great 
drawer. 

Civis, the most honourable name among die Romans ; 
a citizen, a word of contempt among us^ 

A lady who had gallantries and several children, told 
her husband he was like the austere man, who reaped 
where he did not sow. 

We read that an ass's head was sold for eighty pie- 
ces of silver ; they have lately been sold ten thousand 
times dearer, and yet they were never more plentiful. 

I must complaio the cards are ill shuffled, till I have 
a good hand. 

When I am reading a book, whether wise or silly, it 
seems to me to be alive and talking to me. 

Whoever live at a different end of the town from me, 
look upen a persons out of the world, and only myself 
and the cene about me to be in it. 

When I was young, I thought all the world, as well 
as myself was wholly taken up in discour^g upon the 
last new play. 

My Lord Cromarty, after fourscore, went to his coun- 
try house in Scotland, with a resolution to stay six years 
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tbere and live thriftily, lo order to save up money, that 
he might spend in London. «' 

It is said of the horses in the vision, that ^ their pow- 
er was in their mouths and in their tiJb." What is 
said of horses in the Tisioti, in reality may b& said of 
women. 

Elephanli are always drawn smaller than liiie^ bat a 
flea always laiger. 

When old kXks tell us ofmanypassagCDin thdr yoatb 
betw e e n them and their company, we are apt to Ikink 
how much hapfner those times were Aan the presents 

YHty does the elder nsler dance barefoot, when the 
younger is married before her ? Is it not that she raa^r 
appear shorter, and consequently be dMHgbt yonqger 
than the bride ? 

No man will take counsel, but every man will take 
money : therefore money is better than counsd. 

I never yet knew a wag (as the term is) who wa84iot 
» dunce. 

A person reading to me a dull poem of his own nak- 
ing, I prevailed on him to scratch out six lines together ; 
in turning over the leaf, the ink bek^ wet, it marked as 
many lines on the other side ; whereof the poet complain- 
iog, I bid him be easy, '^for it would be better if thoee 
were out too.** 

AtWindsorl was observing to my Lord Bolin|^mk», 
^' that the tower where the maids of honour locked (who 
at that time were not very handsome) was much fir^ 
quented with crows.*' My lord said, ^ it was because 
they smelt carrion.^ 
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A TREATISE 

GOOD MANNERS AND GOOD BREEDING * 

« 

Good manners is the art of making those people ea^ 
with whom we converse. 

Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the best 
bred in thexompany. 

As the best law is founded upon reason, so aie the best 
manners. And as some lawyers have introduced unrea- 
sonable things into common law, so likewise many teach- 
ers have introduced absurd things into common good 
manners. 

One principal point of this art is, to suit our beha- 
vieur to the three several degrees of men ; our superiors, 
our equals, and those below us. 

For instance, to press either of the two former to eat 
or drink is a breach of manners; but a tradesman or a 
farmer must be thus treated, or else it will be difficult to 
persuade them that they are welcome. 

Pride, ill nature, and want of sense, are the three 
great sources of ill manners ; without some one of these 
defects, no man will behave himself ill for want of expe- 
rience, or of what, in the language of fools, is called 
knowing the world. 

I defy any one to assign an incident wherein reason 
will not direct us what to say or do in company, if we 
are not misled by pride or ill nature. 

* Which Lord ChesterBe^d thus definei, ** the remit of mach good 
•eme, some good nature, aad a little Klf-denial for the sake of others, 
aad with a view to ohtaio the same indulgeace from them.*' N. 
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Therefore I insist that good sense is the prtocipal 
Foundatioo of good maonen ; but, because the hnaitt 
h a gift which very few amoog mankiad are poBBeased 
tiU therefore all the civilized oatioiis of the worid have 
agreed upoo fixing some rules upoo comoiaa behaviour, 
best suited to their general customs or fanciei^ as a kind 
of artificial good seo^ to supply the defects ci reason. 
Without whkh the gentlemanly part of dunces would 
be perpetually at cufl&, as they seldom fail when th^ 
happen to be drunk, or engaged in squabbles about wo- 
men or play; And^ God be thanked, there hardly hap- 
pens a duel in a year, whidi may not be imputed to 
one of- these tliree motives. Upon which account, I 
should be exceedii^ly sorry to find the legblature make 
any new laws against the practice of duelling ; because 
the methods are easy and many, for a wise man to avoid 
a quarrel with honour, or engage in it with innocence. 
And I can discover no political evil in suffering bullies, 
sharpers, and rakes, to rid the world of eash other by a 
method of their own, where the law has not been able 
to find an expedient 

As the common forms of good manners were extended 
for regulating Uie conduct of those who have weak un- 
derstandings ; so they have been corrupted by the per- 
sons for whose use they were contrived. For these 
people have fallen into a needless and endless way of 
multiplying ceremonies, which have been extremely 
troublesome to those who practise them, and insupport* 
able to every body else : insomuch that wise men are 
often more uneasy at the over-civility (A these refinen^ 
than they could possibly be in the conversation of pei-< 
sants or mechanics. 

The impertineocies of this ceremonial behaviour are 
no where better seen than at those tables where the i^ 
dies preade, who value themselves upon account of their 

VOL. XIT. I 
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good breeding ; where a mao must reckon upon [mssiDg 
fti hour without doing any one thing he has a mlod to ; 
unless he will be so hardy as to break throuf^ all the 
settled decorum of the family. She determines what 
fae loves best, and ' how much he shall eat ; and if the 
master of the house happens to be of the same dispod-* 
tlon, he proceeds in the same tyrannical manner, to pre- 
scribe in the drinking part : at the same time yoa are 
under the necessity of answering a thousand apologies 
for your entertainment. . And although a good deal of 
Htm humour is pretty well worn off among many people 
of the best fashion^ yet too much of it still reroaiaa, es^ 
pecially in the country ; where an honest gentleman aii' 
sured me, that having been kept four days against fab 
will at a friend's hoiise, with all the drcumstanees of 
hiding his boots, locking up the stable, and other con- 
trivances of the like nature, he could not remember, 
from the moment he came into the house to the moment 
he left it, any one thing, wherein his inclination was 
not directly contradicted ; as if the whole family had 
entered into a combination to torment him. 

But, beside all this, it would be endless to recount 
the many foolish and ridiculous accidents I have ob- 
served among these unfortunate proselytes to ceremouy. 
I have seen a duchess fairly knocked down, by the pre- 
cipitancy of an officious coxcomb running to save her 
the trouble of opening a door. I remember upon a 
birthday at court, a great lady was rendered utterly 
disconsolate by a dish of sauce let fall by a page directly 
upon her head-dress and brocade, while she gave a sud- 
den turn to her elbow upon some point of ca^mony with 
the person who sat nest to her. Monsieur Buys, the 
Dutch envoy, whose politics and manners were much of 
% size, brought a son with him, about thirteen years 
old, to a great table at court The boy and his father, * 
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whateirer they put oo their pbtes^ liiej fat 
round in order, to every peraoo in cqb|moj ; so Ihn 
we could Dot get a minate's qidet daring the vhole doe 
ner. At last their tvo plates happened to cocoutter, 
and with so much Yi(^eocc^ that, being china, thej ^tolDe 
in twenty pieces, and stained half the coinpaiiy with wet 
sweetmeats and cream. 

There is a pedantry in manners^ as in all arts and 
sciences ; and sometimes in tradea. Pedantry is pro- 
perty the OTer-ratiag of any kind of knowledge we pre- 
tend to. And if that kind of knowledge be a trifle la 
itself the pedantry is the greater. For which reason I 
iMir upon fiddlers, dancii^-masteiB^ heralds» masten of 
the ceremony, &c to be greater pedants that LipsinayOr 
the elder Scaliger. With this kind of pedants, the coort, 
while I knew it, was always plentifully stocked; I 
mean from the gentleman usher (at least) incfaoiTe, 
downward to the gentleman porter : who are, generafiy 
speakiag, the most insignificant race of people that this 
island can affbid, and with the smallest tiactnre €i good 
manners ; which is the only trade they profess. For. 
being wholly illiterate, and conyersing chiefly with each 
other, they reduce the whole system of breedh^ within 
the forms and circles o( their several offices : and, as 
they are below the notice of ministersi» they lire and die 
in court under ail revi^ulioos, with great obaeqaioaiif.u 
to those who are in any degree of credit or favour, nd 
with rudeness and insolence to every body eke. Whenee 
I have long concluded, that good manners are not a 
plant of the court growth : for if they were, those peo^ 
pie, who have understandings <Krectly of a levd fa 
such acq ui rements, who have served such long apyMa* 
ticesbips to nothiog ebe^ would certainly hare pUkel 
them up. For, as to the great officers, who attend Alt 
prince*? person or councils, or preside in his huSfyf 
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they are a traDsient body, who have no better a title to 
good manners than their neighbours, nor will probably 
have recourse to gentlemen ushers for instruction. So 
that I know little to be learned at court upon this head, 
except in the material circumstance of dress ; wherein 
the authority of the maids of honour must indeed 
be allowed to he almost equal to that of a favourite 
actress. 

I remember a passage my Lord Bolingbroke told me ; 
that going to receive Prince Eugene of Savoy at his 
landing, in order to conduct him immediately to the 
queen, the prince said, he was much concerned that he 
<:ould not see her majesty that night; for Monsieur 
Hoffman (who was then by) had assured his highness 
that he could not be admitted into her presence with a 
tied up periwig ; that his equipage was not arrived ; 
and that he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a long 
one among all his valets and pages. My lord turned 
the matter into a jest, and brought the prince to her ma- 
jesty; for which he was highly censured by tlic whole 
tribe of gentlemen ushers; among whom Monsieur Hoff- 
man, an old dull resident of the emperor's, had picked 
up Uiis material point of ceremony ; and which, I be- 
lieve, was the best lesson he had learned in five-and- 
iwenty years residence. 

I make a difference between go6d manners and good 
breeding ; although, in order to vary my expression, I 
am sometimes forced to confound them. By the first, I 
only understand the art of remembering and applying 
certain settled . forms of general behaviour. But good 
breeding is of a much larger extent ; for, beside an un- 
common degree of literature sufficient to qualify a gen- 
tleman for reading a play or a political pamphlet, it 
lakes in a great compass of knowledge ; no less than 
:Lat of daodng, fighting, gaming, making the circle of 
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Italy, riding the great horse, aod speakiog French ; not 
to nientioo some other secondary or subaltern accoflH 
plishments, which are more easily acquired. So that 
the diflference between good breeding and good manners 
lies in this : that the former cannot be attained to by 
the best understandings without study and labour; 
whereas a tolerable degree of reason will instruct us io 
every part of good manners, without other assbtance. 

I can think of nothing more useful upon this subject, 
than to pcHut put some particulars, wherein the very es- 
sentials of good manners are concerned, the neglect or 
perverting of which does very much distuib the good 
commerce of the world, by introducing a traffick id na»r 
tual uneasiness in most companies. 

First. A necessary part oi good manners is a puoc- 
tual observance of time at our own dwellings, or those 
of others, or at third places; whether upon matter of ci- 
vility, businesB, or diversion ; which rule, though it be 
a plain dictate of common reason, yet the greatest imniis- 
ter I ever knew was the great^t trespasser against it ; 
by which all his business doubled upon him, and placed 
him in a continual arrear. Upon which I often used to 
rally him, as defideot in point of good raanners. I have 
known more than one ambassador, and secretary of state, 
with a very moderate portion of intellectuals, execute 
their offices with good success and applause, by the mere 
force of exactness aod regularity. If you duly observe 
time for the senice of another, it doubles the obligation ; 
if upon your own account, it would be manifest folly, 
as well as ingratitude, to neglect it ; if both are concern- 
ed, to make your equal or inferior attend on you to hk 
own disadvantage, is pride and injustice. 

Ignorance of forms cannot properly be styled ill man* 
ners: because forms are subject to frequent dianges; 
and, consequently, being not founded upon reasoo, are 
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beneath a vise man's regard. Besides, they rarj ia 
every country ; and after a short period of time, very 
frequently in the same: so that a man, who travek, 
must nebds be at first a stranger to them in every court 
through which he passes ; and, perhaps, at his return,, as 
much a stranger in his own; and after all, they are 
easier to be remembered or forgotten than faces or 
namjes. 

Indeed, among the many impertinencies that super- 
ficial young' men bring with them from abroad, this 
b^otry of forms hi one of the principal, and more pre- 
dominant than the rest; who look upon them not enly 
«8 if Ihey were matters capable of admitting of choice, 
but even as points of Importance ; and are therefore 
zealous on all occasions to introduce and propagate the 
new forms and fashions they have brought back with 
them : So that, usually q)eaking, the worst bred person 
in company, is a young travdler, just retumed from 
abroad. 
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Good Manners is the art of making every reasonable 
person in the company easy, and to be easy ourselves. 

What passes for good manners in the world, generally 
produces quite contrary effects. (■ 

Many persons of both sexes, whom I have known, and 
who passed for well-bred in their owo» and the world's 
opinion, are the most troublesome in company to others 
and themselves. . 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill manners as flat* 
tery. If you flatter aU the company, you please none f 
tf yoo flatter only ooe or two, you tffiroot the rest« 
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Flattery is the worst and falsest way of sbowiog our 
esteem. 

Where the company meets, I am coofident the few 
reasooable persoos are every minute tempted to curse 
the man or woman aq||png them, who endeavours to be 
most distinguished for their good manners. 

A man of sense would rather fast till night, than dine 
at some tables, where the lady of tlie house is possessed 
with good manners ; uneasiness, pressing to eat, teaaing 
with civility ; less jHractised in England than here. 

Courts are the worst of all sclNidt to teach good 
manners. 

A courtly bow, or gait, or dress, are no part of good 
manners : and therefore every man of good understand- 
ing is ca|)able_0f heing well-bred upon, any occasion. 

To speak in such a manner; as may possibly pWead 
any reasonable person in company, ia tlie highest in- 
stance of iU inanners. Good manners chiefly consist in 
action, not ib wofds. Modesty and humility the diiaf 
ingredients. 

I have known the court of England under four reignsi 
the two last hut for a short time ; and whatever good 
manners or politeness I observed in «ny of them, was 
not of the court growth, but imported : for a courtier by 
trade, as gentlemen ushers, bedchamber-women, maids 
of honour, * * * ' * * ♦ *». 

OF GOOD MANMKBa AS TO CONVERSATION. 

Men of wit and good understanding, as well as breed- 
ing, are sometimes deceived, and give offence, by con- 
ceiving a better opinion of those with whom they con- 
verse than they ought to do. Thus I have often known 
the most innocent raillery, and even of that kind which 
was meant for praise, to be mistaken for abuse and re* 
flection. 
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Of gibing, aod how gibers ought to suffer. 

Of arguers, perpetual contradictors, long talken, Aase 
who are absent in company, inteiTupters, not -listeDers^ 
loud laughers. 

Of those men aod women w|y)se face is ever in a 
smile, talk ever with a smile, condpler with a smile, &c; 

Argument, as usually managed, is the worst 4drt of 
convetsatiof> ; as it i^ generally In books the worst sort 
of reading. 

Good conversation is not to be expected in much cofl»- 
pariy, because few Bsten, and there is continual iotermp- 
lion. But good or ill manners are discovered, let the 
company be ever so large. 

Perpetual aiming at wit, a very bad part of eoavenaf 
tion. It is done to support a character :' it generaUy 
fails : it is a sort of~ insult on the company, and a con* 
straint upon the speaker. 

For a man to talk in his own trade, or business, w fa* 
culty, is a great breach of good manners. Divine% 
physicians, lawyers, soldiers, particularly poets, are fre» 
quently guilty of this wealuiess. A poet conceives that 
the whole kingdom * * * ♦ * • 
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*" 1 came liome at wven, and began a little whim, wMch jutt came 
into my head, and will make a tbreepenDy pamphlet It shall be 
finished in a week'; and, if it succeedi, 70a ^all know what it is ;. 
otherwise not." Joarnal to Stella, Jan. 16, 1712-13^. 

^ I was to-d^y with my printer, to give hima little pamphlet IhaVe 
written ; bnt not politics. It will be ootiiy Monday." Ibid. Jan. 21. 

'* I hear there is now in the press, * An Abstract of Mr. Collins's 
Discourse on Free-Thinking.* Whether it be written by an enemjr 
or a firiead, my author does not say ; bat in either case, if the writer 
strips that adventurous piMe of its diqiuise, and leaves it naked and 
exposed in fhll light, he uHl amply defflrve a perusal, and cannot &il 
of being usefiil or ehtertaining." fizamlner, Jan. 23. 

** My little pamphlet is out; it is not politicf." JoumaHo Stella,. 
Jan. 25. 

It was advertised for sale, in the Examiner, Tuesday, Jan. 26^ N. 

*' This discourse is a striking specimen of the Dean*8 well-known 
talent for irony; which, as he somewhere says, 
**• fie was bom to introdnce, 
^* To fashion breoght, and taught its use.**^ 

** It must be owned, however, that this species of rhetorical figure js 
too refined, at least in tiie present iastance, to be adapted to the ap- 
prehension and discernment of the poor, for whom it is prqfessedly 'at' 
feaded ; but perhaps that profession was ironical too." Kni&icu 
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Our ^Biij* having failed, by all their potidcal wrgor 
neats, to re-establish thdr pow^ ; the wise leaders btTe 
determioed that the last and principal remedj should be 
Aiade use o( for opening the ejes of this blinded nation ; 
and that a short, but perfect system of their divinitj 
should be published, to which we are all of us readj to 
subscribe, and which we lay down as a model, bearing a 
close analogy to our schemes in religion. Craf^ de- 
s^njog men, that they might iieep the world in awc^ 
have, in their several foims of government, (rfaced a su« 
' premc power on earth, to keep humankind ia fear of be- 
ing hanged ; and a Supreme Power in heaven, for fear 
of being damned. In order to cure men's apprehensions 
of the former, several of our learned memben have writ- 
f^ many profound treatises on Anarchy; but a brief 
complete body of Atheology seemed yet wanting^ till 
this inrefiragable DisciHurse appeared. However, it so 
happens, that our ablest brethren, in their elaborate dis- 
^^usitions upon this subject, have written with so nmcb 
caution, that ignorant unbelievers have edified very lit- 
tle by them. I grant that those daring 8[»rits, who first 
adventured to write agaiDst the direct rules of the goc* 

* It is obvious that Dr. Swift is here writiDg in the assumed charac* 
terofawhig; andifiiiMmefSewpasBagesbemay a|ypeartowritetoo 
freely, the blame must rerertoD the author whose sefltiments he exhi- 
bits. A short, bat very yahiable, spedmeoef hisownopiaioii on this 
«ibject, under the title of ** 3ome Thoughts oq FreethinUng, writtM 
in England, bat left anfiniihed,*^ may be seen in the third vobae 4f 
this collection. Jf(* 

i3 
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pel, the current of antiquity, the religion of the magis- 
trate, and the laws of the land, had some measuiea to 
keep; and particularly where they railed at religion, 
were in the right to use little artful disguises, by whicb 
a jury could only find them guilty of abusing heathenism 
or popery. But the mystery is now revealed, that there 
is no such thing as mystery or revelation ; and though 
our frielids are out of place and power, yet we may have 
so much confidence in the present ministry, to be se- 
ciu-e, that those who suffer so many firee speeches against 
their sovereign and themselves to pass unpunished, will 
never resent our expressing the freest thoughts against 
their religion; but think with Tiberius, that, if there be 
a. God, he Is able enough to revenge any iqjurics done to 
himself, without expecting the civil power to interpose. 

By these reflections I was brought to think, that the 
most ingenious author* of the Discourse upon Freethink- 
ing, in a letter to Somebody,! esq. although he has used 

* Arthur CoUins, C«q. published, in 1713, his memorable " Dis- 
cdurse of Freethinkin;?, occasioned by the Rise and Growth of a Sect 
called Freethiukers.** This made a in*eat noiw ; and was attacked, 
among others, by Mr. Hoadly, and by Dr. Bentley, under the name 
of Phildeuikertu Lipsiermsf and was at the same time exposed by 
the admirable irony of Dr. Swift. Whilst all parties exerted their 
zeal against it in England, the Author went abroad ; and was treated 
with great civility by all sorts of people, prieets, Jesuits, calvinists, ar- 
miniant, &c. He went from Holland to Flanders, with a design of 
visiting France and Italy ; but was recalled by the sudden death of a 
near relation. In 1715, he published ** A Philosophical Inquiry con- 
cerning Human laberty ;** and retired that year into Essex, for which 
county he was chosen treasurer in 1718, an oflSce in which his strict 
integrity gained him much reputation. In 1724, he published ** A 
Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Faith,** which 
'produced a number of answers; as did his '* Scheme of Literal Plro- 
phccy,^* which appeared in 1727. After having been some years in a 
declining state of health, and severely afflicted with the stone, he 
died, Dec. 13, 1729. N. 
t Mr. Collins called his Discourse, " A Letter to • • • * ^ Esq. N. 
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less reserve than any of his predecesBois, might yet have 
been more free and open. I considered, that several 
vell'Willers to infidelity, might be discouraged by a show 
of logic, and a multiplicity of quotations, scattered 
through hbbook ; which, to understandings of thatriase, 
might carry an appearance of something like book- 
learning, and consequently fright them from reading for 
their improvement I could see no reason why these 
great discovieries should be hid from our youth of quali- 
ty, who frequent Whitens and Tom's ; why they should 
not be adapted to the capacities of the Kit-Cat"* and 
Hanover t clubs, who might then be able to read lec- 
tures on them to their several toasts : and it will be al- 
lowed on all hands, that nothing can sooner help (o re- 
store our abdicated cause, than a firm universal belief of 
the principles laid dowti by this sublime author : for I 
am sensible that nothing would more contribute to ''the 
continuance of the war,'' and the restoration of the late 
ministry, than to have the doctrines delivered in this 
treatise well infiised into the people. I have therefore 
compiled them into the following abstract, wherein I 
have adhered to the very words of our author; only 
adding some few explanations of my own, where the 
terms happen to be too learned, and consequently a lit- 
tle beyond the comprehension of those for whom the 
work was principally intended ; I mean the nobility and 
gentry of our party : after which, I hope, it will be im- 
posdble for the malice of a jacobite, highflying, priest- 
ridden faction, to misrepresent us. The few additions 
I have made are finr no other use than to help the transi- 

*Of this club see a note on a letter to the Bishop of St. Asaph,b 
vol- vi. N. 

f Composed of noblemen of the first quality, and officers of the ar- 
my, afifectlooate and sealcms for the soecession of the crowD in the ii- 
lualriQMs fiindly which now adonu it N. 
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tioD, which could oot otherwise be kept in an abstract : 
but I have not presumed to advauce any thiog of my 
own ; which, besides, would be needless to an autl]ior 
who has so fully handled and demonstrated every parti- 
cular. I shall only add, that though this writer, whea 
he speaks of priests, desii*es chiefly to be undentood to 
mean the English clergy ; yet he includes all priests 
whatsoever, except the ancient and modern heathen^, 
the Turks, Q,uaker% and Sociniaos. 



THE LETTER. 

SIR, 

I SEND you this apology for Freethinking^ without 
the least hopes of doing good, but purely to comply with 
your request ; for those truths which nobody can deny, 
will do no good to those who deny them. The dergy, 
who are so impudent to teach the people the doctrines 
of faith, are all either cunning knaves or mad fools; for 
none but artificial designing men,! and crackbrained en- 
thmdasts, presume to be guides to others in matters of 
speculation, which all the doctrines of Christianity are ; 
and whoever has a mind to learn the christian religion, 
naturally chooses such knaves and fools to teach them. 
Now the bible,! which contains the precepts of the 
priests' religion, is the most difficult book in the world 
to be understood : it requires a thorough knowledge $ 
in natural, civil, ecclesiastical history, law, husbandry, 
sailing, physic, pharmacy, mathematics, metaphysics, 
ethics, and every thing else that can be named : and ev- 
ery body who believes it ought to understand it, and 

•SeeMr.ColliD8*iDiseoi]ne,p.3. N. 
iP.4. }P. 10. ) P. 11,13. 
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aust doao bjr liMoe of his own fireethiDkii^ without any 
guide or intnictor. 

How can a man think at all, if he does not tUok free- 
ly ?* A man who does nM eat and drink freely, does 
not eat and drink at all. Why may not I be denied 
the liberty of freeseeing u well as freethiiddng ? Tet 
nobody pretends that Uie first is tudawiui; lor a cat may 
look on a king ; though you he new-sighted, or have 
weak or sore eyes, or are bKnd, you may be a freeseer ; 
you ought to see for yourself, and not trust to aguide to 
cboosC the colour of your stockings, or save you frooi 
falling into a ditch. 

In like manner, there ought to be no restraint at aH 
on thinking freely upon any proposition, howerer impi- 
ous or absurd. There is not the least hurt in the nfidL^* 
edest thoughts, provided they be free ; nor in tdliif; 
those thoughts to every body,"and endeavouring to coo- 
vince the world of them ; for all this is included in the 
doolrineoC freethinkiog, as I shall plainly show you in 
what MIows : and therefore you are afl akmgto iiBdc»> 
stand the word freetiankiog in this sense. 

If you are apt to be aftsid of the devil, think betfy 
of him, and yon destroy bun and his kingdooi.f Free- 
thinking has done him more mischief than allthe deigy 
in the world ever coidd do : th^ believe in the devil, 
they have an interest in him, and therefore are the great 
supports of his kingdom. The devil was in the State's 
Ckneral befose they b^ganlo be freediinken:]: for Eng- 
land and Holland were fonnerly the christian territories 
of the devH. I told you bow he left fi[<Aand; and tee- 
thinking, and the revolution banished him from Eng- 
land ; I defy aU the clergy to show me when they ever 
had such success against him. My meaning is, that jbo 

HSpDins.p. U. fP.27. XF.2B. 
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thiuk freely of the devil, is to thiok there is oo devO at 
all ; and he that thlDks so, the devil is in him if he be 
afraid of the devil. 

But, within these two or three yean, the devil faai 
come into England again ; and Dr^ SachevereU has 
given him commission to appear in the shape of a cat^ 
and carry old women about upon broomsticks : and the 
devil has now so many ^ ministers ordained to his ser- 
vice," that they have rend^i'ed freethinking odiou% 
and nothing but the second coming of Christ can xe* 
store it» 

The priests tell me, I am to believe the bible;*' but 
freethinking teUs me otherwise in many particulars. 
The l^ble says, the Jews were a nation favoured by 
God ; but I, who am a freethinker, say that cannot be, 
because the Jews lived in a corner of the earth, and free* 
thinking makes it clear that those who live in comers 
cannot be favourites of God. The New Testament all 
along asserts the truth of Christianity ; but freethinkipg 
denies it i because Christianity was communicated bat 
to a few : and whatever k conmnunicated but to a few, 
cannot be true ; for that is like whispering, and the pro- 
verb says, " that there is no whisperbg without lying." 

Here is a society in Londonf for propagating free- 
thinking throughout the world, encouraged and support- 
ed by the queen and many others. You say, perhaps, 
it is for propagating the gospel. Do you think the mis- 
sionaries we send will tell the heathens that they must 
not think freely ? No, surely ; why then, it is mani- 
fest, those missionaries must be freethinkers, and make 
the heathens so too. But why should not the king of 
Siam,| whose religion is heathenism and idolatry, send 
ovei: a parcel of Ins priests to convert us to Ub church, 

•Comn8,p.». fP.41. IP.42. 
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as w^ll as we send misBioDaries diere ? Both projects 
are exactly of a piece, and equally reasonable ; aud if 
those heathen priests were here, it would be oiDP duty to 
hearken to them, and think freely whether they may 
not be in the right rather than we. I heartily wish a 
detachment of such divines as Dr. Atterixiry, Dr. Small- 
ridge, Dr. Swift, Dr. Sacheverell, and some others,* were 
sent every year to the farthest part of the heathen 
world, and that we had a cai^ of their priests in return, 
who would spread freethinking among us. Then the 
war would go on, the late ministry be restored, and fac- 
tion cease ; which our priests inflame by haranguing 
upon texts, and falsely call that ** preaching the gos- 
pel.** 

I have another project in my head, which ought to 
foe put in execution, in order to make us freethinkers. 
It is a great hardship and injustice, that our priests must 
not be disturbed while they are prating in their pulpit. 
For example :f why should not William Fenn:^ the Qua- 
ker, or any Anabaptists, Papist, Muggletonian, Jew, or 
Sweetsinger, have liberty to come into St Paul's chureb, 
in the midst of divine service, and endeavour to convert 
first tlie aldermen, then the preacher, and singing men ? 
or pray, why might not poor l^lr. Whiston, who denies 

*Ck>llios, p. 43; who adds Stobb?, Higgin^ and MQboarne, to the 
^oupe ; names which oar author seems Dot to have approved being 
joined with. N. 

f Collins, p. 45. 

X Well known among the Quakers, as a preacher and a writer, 
and throughout the world, as the founder and legislator of the colonj 
of Pennsylvania. He had both great and amiable qualities; and 
was no stranger to the esentials of good breeding, though too stub- 
bom to yield to the forms of it On the acceadon of Queen Anne, he 
was a great favourite, and was often at court. Dr. Swifl mentions 
him to Stella, Jan. 15, 171K12, as waiting cm the Duke of Ormond, 
" at the head of his brethren, to thank the Duke for his kindness to 
their people in Ireland." He died July 30, 1718. 
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the divinity of Christ be allowed to come ibto tbe lower 
house of convocation, and convert the clergy ? But, alaaf 
we are ovenun with such false notions, that, if Penn <nr 
Whiston should do their duty, they would be reckoned 
fanatics, and disturbers of the holy synod ; although they 
have as good a title to it as St. Paul had to go into tbe 
synagogues of the Jews ; and their authority is full a» 
divine as his. 

Chi'ist himself commands us to be freethinkers ; for 
he bids us search the scriptures, and take heed what and 
whom wc hear : by which he plainly warns us, not to 
believe our bishops and clergy ;* for Jesus Christ, when 
he considered that all the Jewish and heathen prieatfi 
whose religion he came to abolish, were his enemies^ 
rightly concluded that those appointed by him to preach 
his own gospel would probably be so too ; and could not 
be secure that any set of priests, of the ftiith he deliver- 
ed, would ever be otherwise : therefore it is fully de- 
monstrated that the clergy of the church of England 
are mortal enemies to Christ, and ought not to be 
believed. 

But, without the privilege of freethinking,t how is It 
possible to know which is the right scripture? Here 
are perhaps twenty sorts of scriptures in the several 
parts of tlie world, and every set of priests contends that 
their scripture is the true one. The Indian bramins 
have a book of scripture called the Shaster : the Persees 
their Zundivastaw; the Bonzes in China have theirs, 
written by the disciples of Fohe, whom they call " God 
and Saviour of the world, who was bom to teach tlie 
way of salvation, and to give satisfaction for all men's 
sins :'' which, you see, is directly the same with what 
Mir priests pretend of Christ And must we not thiqk 

«CoUinf,p.46. KP-^ 
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iireelj, to find out wludi are in the ri^f, wbetlwr the 
bifebqis, or tbe boozes ? But the telapoiitt, or heathea 
clergy of Siam, approach yet oeaier to the sjftem of 
our priests ; they have a book of acciptore wriHeo faj 
SommoDocodaiD, who, the Siamese saj-, was *^ bore of 
a Tirgio," and was "^ the God expected by the unhrene ;** 
just as our priests tell us, that Jesm ChrJsl was boni d 
the Virgio Mary, and was the Messiah so long expected. 
The Turkish priests, or dermises, have their scripture 
vhkh they call the AkoraiL The jewt have the Old 
Testament for theur scripture, and the christians have 
both the Old and the New. Now among all tliese 
scriptures, there caqoot above one be right; and how Is 
it possible to know which is that, without readily then 
all, and then thinking freely, every one of us finr our- 
selves, without following the advice or instructioo of any 
guide, before we venture to choose ? The pariiamenk 
ought to be at the chaige of findiug a sufficieut number 
of these scriptures^ for every one of her majesty's sub- 
jects; for, there are twenty to one s^ainstus, that we 
may be in the wrong : but a great deal oi freeihinki^g 
will at last set us all right, and every one will adhtre to 
the scripture he Mkes best ; by which m^ans^ vdigkuiy 
peace, and wealthy will be foiever seeuied in her majea* 
ty^s realms. 

And it is the mone necessary that the good people ef 
England should have liberty to choose some other scrip- 
ture, because ail christiao priests diffinr so much about 
the copies of thein^ and about the various readings of 
the several manuscripts, which quite destroys the au^ 
thority of the Bible : for what authori^ can a book pre- 
tend to, where there are various readings ? And for thia 
reason, it is manifest that no man can know tbe opinions 
of Aristotle or Plato, or believe the facts related by 
Tfaucydides or Livy, or be pleased with the poetry of 
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Homer and Virgil, all which books are utterly lueleii^ 
upon accouDt of their various readings.* Some boolu of ^ 
scripture are said to be lost, and this utterly deBirojv 
the credit of those that are left : some we reject, whfidi 
the Africans and Coptics receive ; and why may we nol 
think freely, and reject the rest ? Some think the scrip- 
tures wholly inspired, 4K>me partly, and some not at alL 
Now this is just the very case of the bramins, Perseei^ 
bonzes, talapoius, dervises, rabbis, and all dther priests, 
who build their religion upon books, as our priests do 
upon their Bibles. They all equally differ «bout the 
copies, various readings and inspirations, of their several 
scriptures; and God knows which are in the right: 
freethinking alone can determine it. 

It would be endiessf to show in how many particulars 
the priests of the heathen and christian churches, dillfer 
about the meaning even of those scriptures which they 
universally receive as sacred. But, to avoid prolixity, 
I shall coiifme myself tb the diflferent opinions amoi^ the 
priests of the church of England ; and here only give 
you a specimen, because even these are too many to be 
enumerated. 

I have found out abishop| (though indeed his opinions 
are condemned by all his brethren) who allows the 
scriptures to be so difficult, that God has left them ratlier 
as a trial of our industry, than a repository of our faith, 
and furniture of creeds and articles of belief; with se- 
veral other admirable schemes *of freethinking, which 
you may consult at your leisure. 

The doctrine of the Trinity|| is Uie most fundamental 

* Collins, p. 54.~Dr. Swia has set this argument in a light so ex- 
quisitely ridiculous, that it must certainly have great weight even 
on an advocate for Deism. N. 

t Collins, p. 56. t P- 57. 

1! P. 01. See the Doaa*s admirable Sprmoo on the Trinity. N. 
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yoint ofthe wbotecliiistianreligiiNii. Nothing is more 
easy to a freethinker: jet what difeent notioiis of it 
do the English priests preteod to deduce from 8Ciipliire» 
explaioiDg it by ^ specific miities, eternal modeiof sii|^ 
sistence," and the like uointeiligible jai^goo! ICaj, H 
k a question whether this doctrine be lundameptal-«r 
not; (or though Dr. South and Bishop Bull affiorm fl^ 
jet Bishop Tajlor and Dr. Watlis deny it. And that 
excellent freethinking prelate Bishop Taylor obsenres, 
that Athanasius's exam4)le was followed with too much 
greediness : bj which means it has happened, that the 
greater number of our priests are in that sentiment, and 
think it necessary to believe the Trinity, and incarna- 
tion of Christ 

Our priests likewise* dispute several circumstances 
about the resurrection of the dead, the nature of our 
bodies after the resurrection, and in what manner they 
shall be united to our souls. They also attack one 
another ^ very weakly, with great vigour,** about pre- 
destination. And it is certainly true (for Bishop Taylor 
and Mr. Whiston the Socinian say so) that all churches 
in proq>erity alter their doctrines every age, ud are 
neither satisfied with themselves nor their own oonfea- 
sions; neither does any dergytnan-^f sense bdieve the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

Our priestst differ about the eternity of Hell toiments. 
The famous Dr. Henry More, and the most pious and 
rational oi all priests Dr. Tillotsoa (bbth freethinkers) 
believe them to be not eternal. They differ about 
keeping the sabbath, tlie divine right df episcopacy, and 
the doctrine of wiginal an ; which is the foundation of 
the vhole christian religion; for, if men are not Kablc 
to be damned for Adam's sin, the christian religioD is 

* CoUaaf, p. 65. t P. «. 
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an imposture : yet this is now disputed among them'; 
so is lay baptism : so was formerly the lawfiiliie« «f 
usury; but now the priests are common stockjobben^ 
attorneys, and scriveners. In diort, there is no end of 
disputing among priests ; and therefore I conclude, that 
Aete ought to be no such thing in the world as priests^ 
teachers, or guides, for instructing ignorant people in 
relipon; but that every man ought to think freely for 
faimselfl 

I will tell you my meaning in all this. The priests 
dispute every point in the christian religibn^ as well at 
almost every text in the Bible : and die force of nj 
argument lies here, that whatever point is disputed b^ 
one or two divines, however condemned by the churdii 
not only that particular point, but the whole article to 
which it relates, may lawfully be received or rejected 
by any freethiofcer. For instance, suppose More and 
Tillotson deny the eternity of hell torments, a free- 
thinker may deny flU future punislunents whatsoeter. 
The priests dispute about explaining the Trioity ; there- 
fore a freethinker may reject one or two, or the whole 
three persoos; at least, he may reject Christianity, be- 
cause the Trinity is the most fundamental doctrine of 
that religion. So I affirm origiual sin, and that men 
are now liable to be darooed for Adam's sin, to be the 
foundation of the whole christian religion ; but this 
point wiBs formeriy, and is now disputed : therefore a 
freethinker may deny the whole. And I cannot help 
giving you one farther direction, how I insiouate all 
along, that the wisest freethinking priests, whom you 
may distiuguisli by the epithets I bestow on tliem, were 
those who differed most from the generality of Uicir 
brethren. 
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Bo^ bende the oooducl of oar priests* fa niaoj other 
poiotfi makes freethiDking unavoidable ; for, flome of 
them own* that the doctrines of the church are contra- 
dktory to one another, as well as to reason ; which I 
thus prove : Dr. Sacheverell sajf^ in his speedi at hk 
trial, ^ That, b^ abandoniog passive obedieoce, we Mil 
render ounelves the inost ioooodatent church In Ite 
world ;^ ergOy there nnat have been agreat manj incon* 
sisteocies and contnufictorj doctrines in the church be* 
fore. Dr. South describes the incarnation of Chris^ as 
an astonisliing m ys te ry, impossible to be conceived by 
man's reason ;\ ergo, it is contradictory to itself andta 
reason, and ought to be exploded by all freethiukos. 

Another instance of the priests' conduct^ which mul- 
tiplies freethinkerB, is their acknowledgment of abuses^ 
defects, and false doctrines, in the church ; particularly 
that of eating black pudding, which is so plainly ibrind 
in the Old and Nfcw TestiuneDt, that I wondar those 
who pretend to believe a syllaMe in either wiO presuflM 
to taste it Why should I mention^ the want of disci- 
pline, and of a sideboard aft the altar, with complaints 
of other great abusea and defects made by some of the 
priests, which no man can think- on without freethink- 
ing, and consequently rejecting Christianity ? 

When I see an honest fireethinking bishopH endeavour 
to destroy the power and privileges d" the church, and 
Dr. Atterbuiy angry with him for it, and calling it ^ dir- 
ty work ;" what can I conclude, by virtue of being a 
freetliioker, but that Christianity is all a cheat ? 

Mr. Whiston has published several tracts, wherein he 
absolutely denies the divinity of ClirisL** A bishop 
lelb him, "Sir, in any matter where you have the 

* Collins, p. 76. f P. 77. % P. 79. t P- «>• fl P. «2. 
•• P. S3. This arpiment is pleasantly retorted. N. 
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church's judgment against 7011, you should be cntful 
Bot to break tlie peace of the church, by writing agaiart 
it, though you are sure you are in the right.*' Now 
my opinion is directly contrary ; and I affirm, that if ten 
thousand freethinkers thought differently from the re* 
ceived doctrine, and from each other, they vould.be all 
in duty bound to publish their thoughts, providedihey 
were all sure of being in the right, though it broke the 
peace of the church and state ten thousand times. 

And here I must take leave to tell you, although yo« 
cannot but have perceived it frt>m what I have already 
said, and shall be still more amply convinced by what b 
to follow, that freethinking signifies nothing, without 
freespeaking and freewriting. It is the indispensable 
duty of a freethinker, to endeavour forcii^ all the wcnrld 
to think as he does, and by that means make them free- 
thinkers too. Tou are also to understand, that I allow 
no man to be a freethinker, any farther than as he difTen 
from the received doctrines of religion. Where a man 
falls in, though by perfect chance, with what is gene- 
rally believed, he is in that point a confined and li- 
mited thinker; and you shall see, by and by, that I cele- 
brate those fen* the noblest freethinkers in every age, 
who dilTered from the religion of their countries in the 
most fundamental points, and especially in those which 
bear any analogy to the chief fundamentals of reUgioa 
among us. 

Another trick of the priests is,* to chaige all men 
with atheism, who have more wit than tliemselves ; 
whicli tiierefore I expect will be my case for writing this 
discourse. This is what makes them so implacable 
against Mr. Gildon, Dr. Tindal, Mr. Tolaud,t and my- 

* CoUiDS, p. 86. 

f John ToUnd, born of poplih parcntg, was put to Rfdcastle 
school, io the cbuotf of Derrx, where he turned prcfbytcrian, and 
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self; and wheo thejcanof witf itliekt%lt|ROfdbeiaf 
to be freethinLen. 

Agaio : the. priesls* cumot i^g^ee wlieo tbdr tcrif- 
tuie WIS writtieii; Thej differ ibont the oniBber of 
eaDonkml bodu, aiid the ▼arioot leadiogiL Nov thoae 
lew aBMNig vs who uodentaiid Latni, are cavefiil to tail 
this to our ^adple^ who preaentlj fail a-freethnkia^ 
that the Bible k a book Ddt to he depended opoD Id aojr 
thing at aH. 

There u another thhig,t that ni^itflj ipreadi iiee- 
thinking, winch I believe you wonld haidlj gooa. 
The prieits have got a w^ of late of writing booka 
agahiBt freethinking ; I nwan, treatises in didogac^ 
where they introdoce athdsts, deisl% soepdc% and aocS- 
niaos^'^l^ring their sereralaigmnenli. If ow these free- 
thmken are too hard lor the priests thensdvcs in their 
own books. And how can It be othenrlse ? For, if 
the argnments nsnally offered by atheists are §uiy ro» 
presented in these books, they nmst needs conFert efcij 
body that reads then ; because atheisls, <leiBts, ■^J'yHffl^ 
aod sodnlans, hare certainly better aignaents to nudo- 
iain their o p i ni o ns , than any tbe priesls can prodnee lo 
maiutaio fhecootraij. 

Mr. Creech, a priest, trandaled -Lncretins into Eog- 
]ii!h,whidi is a complete systCB of atheiEm; and sererai 

from tiiawe went to the Hwawenbj of Glaipm, aod aftervard lo 
that of Bfiaborfh, whore, bdag aqiportied by aomt diaeoteri, he 
took IIk degree of Miiiler of Aril, aad va« looa very aaloaiacuBit 
i:«perT, the firviewmtm kOwvaf hnd ia. Hit iiit work of aa^ maitb 

hh death, vUch faappcMd March 11,1721-2, he iwHiAtd an aansiac 
I. :aiberoftreatue9oa TariiHH.iafafecti,cfaieflj theological or polfiticaL 
He vas a Man of aott nT«Mw ahiUtiei, aad pcrhapi the bmA 
i earned of aU the advocate* fiDriaSdeuty; but, hit fffbeai beiag athe- 
ism, lite va« aobapfiAlj led to CBiplof hii parti aad leanuagTcryanch 
to the prejudice of aodeij. N. 
•CoUiBSp.S6. fP.ai. 

TOL. XIF. K 
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young Rtudeots, who were afterward priests, wrote 
ID praise of tbis translation. The ai^guments agaimt 
PrdTidence in that l)ook are so strong,, that they have 
added mightily to the number of -freethinkers. 
. Why should I mention* the pious cheats of the 
priests, who in the New Testament translate the world 
eecUsia sometimes the churchy and sometimes the emir 
gregatian ; and qdscopus^ sometimes a hishof^ and iKHiie> 
times an overseer ? A priest, translating a book, left out 
a whole passage that reflected on the king, by which he 
was an enemy to political freethinking, a most con- 
siderable branch of our system. Another priest, trans- 
laling a book of travels, left out a lyhig miracle, out of 
mere malicef to conceal an ailment for freethinking. 
In short, these frauds are very common in all bodts 
which are published by priests. But, however, I love 
to excuse them| whenever I can : and as to this accu- 
sation, they may plead the authority of the ancient 
fathers of the church, for forger}% corruption, and mang- 
ling authors, with more reason than for any of their ar- 
ticles of faith. St. Jcrom, St. Hilary, Eusebius Ver- 
cellensis, Victorinus, and several others, were all guilty 
of arrant forgery and corruption : for, when they trans- 
lated the works of several freethinkers, whom they 
called heretics, they omitted all their heresies or free- 
thinkings, and had the impudence to own it to the 
world. 

From these many notorious instances of the priests* 
€onduct,§ I conclude they are not to be relied on in any 
one thing relating to religion ; but that every man must 
think freely for himself. 

But to this it may be objected, that tlie bulk of man- 
kind is as well qualified for flying as thiukiiig ; and if 

* Collins p. 92. f P. 85 . t P. 96. \ P. 99. 
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eyery inaD thought it his duty to think freelj, and tron- 
Ue his odghboar with his thoughts (which is an essen- 
tial part of iireethiDtiiig) it would make wild work in 
the workL. I answer; whoever cannoi tlnok Inselj, 
may let it alone if he pleaae% by virtue of his right to 
think freelj ; that is to say, if such a man bufy tkioks 
that he cannot think freelj, of which every man is a 
sufficient judge, why then he need not think freely, on- 
less he thinks fit. 

Besides, if the bulk of mankind cannot think fredy 
in matters of qieculatioo, as the being of a God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, &c why then, fireethioking is in- 
deed no duty : but then the priests must allow, that men 
are not concerned to i)elieve whether there is a Crod or 
not But stifl those who are disposed to think freely 
may think freely if tbey please. 

It is again objected,* that freethinking will produce 
endless divisaoos in opinion, and by consequence diior-. 
der society. To which I answer. 

When every nngle man comes to have a dUTerent 
opinioo every day from the whole world, and from him- 
self, by virtue of freethinking, and thinks it his duty to 
convert every man to his own freethinking, as all we 
freethinkers do ; how can that possibly create so great a 
diversity of opinions^ as to have a set of priests agree 
among themselves to teadi the same opinions in tbehr 
several parishes to all who will come to hear (hem ? 
Besides, if all people were of the same opinion, «be re- 
medy would be worse than the disease; I will teQ you 
the reason some other time. 

Besides, -Jifierence in opinion, especially in matten 
of great moment, breeds no confusion at alL Witnes 
papist and protestan^^kkidhead and cavalier, and wh% 



*BnDiiit, p. 
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and torj-, now among us. I observe, the TurkUi em- 
pire is more at peace within itself, than christian prioo^ 
are with one another. Those noble Turkish Tirtnea €f 
charity and toleration are what contribute chiefly to the 
flourishing state of that happy monarchy. There chrb- 
tians and jews are tolerated, and live ait ease, if they cata 
hold their tongues and think freely, provided they never 
set foot within the mosques, nor write against MahomeC 
A few plunderings now and then by the janissaries are 
all they have to fear. 

It is objected, that by freethinking, men will think 
themselves into atheism ; and indeed I have allowed aD 
along, that atheistical books convert men to freethink- 
ing« But suppose that to be true ; I can bring you two 
divines, who affirm superstition and enthusiasm to be 
worse than atheism, and more mischievous to society : 
and in short it is necessary that the bulk of the people 
should be atheists or superstitious. 

It is objected, that priests* ought to be relied on by 
the people, as lawyers and physicians, because it is their 
faculty. I answer, it is true, a man who is no lawyer* 
18 not suffered to plead for himself. But every man 
may be his own quack if he pleases, and he only ven«> 
tures his life ; but in the other case, the priest tells him 
be must be damned : therefore do not trust the priest, 
but think freely for yourself ; and if you happen to 
think there is no bell, there certainly is none, and con- 
sequently you cannot be damned. I answer farther, 
that wherever there is no lawyer, physician, or priest, 
that country is paradise. Besides, all priests (except 
the orthodox, and those are not ours, nor any tliat I 
know) are hired by the public^alead men into mischief: 
but lawyers and physiclanwBi not ; you hire them 
yourself. 

* Col^ln^ p. 107. 
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It is objected^ (by priests, uo doubt, but I have (br^ot 
their names) that false speculations are necessarj to be 
imposed upon men, iu order to assbt the magistrate in 
keeping the peace ; and that men ought therefore to be 
deceived, like children, for their own good. I answer, 
that zeal for imposing speculations, whether true or fake 
(under which name of speculations I include all op& 
uions of religioo, as the belief of a God, providence, im- 
mortality of the soul, future rewards and punishments, 
Sic,) has done more hurt, than it is possible for religkm 
to do good. It puts us to tlie charge of maiutaiiiiqg 
ten thousand priests iu England, which is a burden upoa 
society never feh on ai!/ other occasion : and a greater 
evil to the public, than if these ecclesiasticB were only 
Employed in the most innocent offices of life, which I 
^ake to be eating and drinking.f Now if you offer to 
impose any thing on mankind beside what relates to 
moral duties, as to pay your debts, not pick pocket% 
nor commit murder, and the like ; that is to say, if, be- 
side thijs, you oblige them to believe in God and Jesns 
Chr]st4 what you add to their faith, will take just so 
much off from their morality. By this ai|[ument, it k 
manifest that a perfect moral man must be a perfect 
atheist ; every inch of religioo he gets, loees him an 
inch of morality : for therfs is a certain pumtian belongs 
to every man, of wliich there is nothing to spare. Thb 
is clear from the common practice of all our priests : 
they never once preach to you, to love your neighbour, 
to be just in your dealings, or to be sober and temperate. 
The streets of London are full of common whores,} 
publicly tolerated in their wickedness ; yet the priests 
make no complaints against this enormity, either from 
the pulpit or the press : I can affirm, that neither you 

«Collios,p. 111. fP. 114. X?»\\5, ;P. 116. 
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nor I, sir, hare ever heard one sermob figsaust irboriog 
since we were boja. No, ihe priesU allow all these 
Tices, and love us the better for tJiem, provided we will 
proniii^e not " to harangue upon a text," nor to sprinkle 
a little water in achild^s face, which they call baptizing^ 
and wrould engross it all to themselves. 

Besides, the priests engage all the rogues, villains, and 
fools, in their ptirty, in order to make it as large 'as they 
can : bj tliis means they seduced donstantine the Cireat 
over to their rel-giop,* who was the first christian empe« 
ror, and so horrible a villain, that the heathen priests 
told him they could not expiate his crimes in their 
church ; so he was at a loss to know what^to do, till an 
Egyptian bishop assured him that there was no villaoy 
so great, but was to be expiated by the sacraments of the 
christian religion : upon which he became a christian, ' 
and to him that religion owes its first settlement 

It is objected, that freetlnnkers themselves are the 
most infamous, wicked, and senseless of all mankind. 

I ans".Tcr, first, we say the same of priests and otlier 
believers. But the tmth is, men of all sects are equally 
good and bad ; for no religion whatsoever contributes in 
the least to mend men's lives. 

I answer, secondly, that freethinkers use their under* 
standing ; but those who have religion'do not : ttierefore, 
the first have more uudei'standing than the others ; wit- 
ness TolaiKl, Tindal, Gildon, Clendon,t Coward,} and 
myself. For, use legs, and have legs. 

* P. 117. Sefi many curious partinilan of this illustrious emperor 
10 Dr. .lortin's ** Remarks on Keclesiastical History," Book III. N. 

f John ClendoD, Esq. of the Middle Temple, published, in 1709-10, 
*• Tractatus Pbilosopbico-Theologicus de Persona ; or, a Treatise on 
the Word Psnso.'t.** This singular book (to which the Author' pre- 
fixed two distinct Dedications, one to Lord Ciiancellor Cowper, the 
other to Charles Earl of Sunderland) appears to have been written 
princiiially to prove, that the doctrine of the TKiMTiwas very well 
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I answer,* thirdly,* that freetbiokers are tlie most vir- 
tuous persons in tbe world ; for all freethinkers must 
certainly differ from the priests, and from nine hundred 
ninety-nine of a tbeusand of those among whom they live ; 
and are therefore virtuous of course, because etery body 
bates them. 

I answer, fourthly,! that the most virtuous people io 
all ages have been fieetbinkers ; of which I shall pro* 
duce several instances. > 

Socrates was a freethinker; for he disbelieved the 
gods of his country, and the common creeds about them, 
and declared his dislike} when he heard men attribute 
^^ repentance, anger, and other passions to the gods, and 
talk of wars and battles in Heaven, and of tbe gods get* 

explained by an act of pairfiament, 9 and 10 U'ilL III. It vat con- 
plained of in the hoose of comoxMis, March 23, 1710; and vasjodj^ed 
to be a acandaloos, seditious, and blasphemous Ubel, highly re^ectios 
upon the christian reliftlon and church of England, and tendiog'to 
promote atheiian, aehim, and hnmorality, aattto create fa^tioa* ma& 
divisions among her majesty's sdlgects; and wasaccordiDgly burnt fay 
the common hangman, at the samejtime with Tindal*8 ** Rights.*' — 
** The Socioian Controversy fully discossed, in six Dialogues ; with an 
Answer to Mr. Clendoa's Book De PenBxia,^ was publisbed by Mr.- 
Le^ie. N. 

\ William Coward, a native of Winchester, became a eomaiiomitr^ 
Hart Hall, io iMay, 1074 ; and was admitted a scholar of Wadham 
College, in 1675. He took bit doctor's degree in physic, Jiily 2^ 
fG87 f and, having practised a wiifle at Northampton, came toLoodoa 
in 1693. Uetran4ated ** Absalom and Achitophel** into Latin verse 
in 1682; for which. Wood says, "he was schooled in the college. »» 
Dr. Coward was author of *<■ Mediations of a Divine Soul, 1703 ;♦* 
of *' Holy Thoughts on a God made Man, &c. 1701 f'* of " The 
Grand E««ay; or a Vindication of Reason and Religion, against Im- 
postures of Philosophy, &c. By W. C M. D. C. M. L. C." of ** A 
}ust Scrutiny into the roodecn Notions of the Soul, &c. ;** and from- 
these, and some othtf publications, hath, been denominated a Free^ 
thinker. He was likewise author of " The Lives of Abraham, Isaac, 
aiul Jacob, an heroic Poem, 1705 ;'• and of ** The True Test of Poetry, 
1709." N. 

* Collins, p. 120. t P. 122 | P. 125. 
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tiog women with child,'^ and such like fabulous and 
MasphemoiiB stories. I pick out these particulars, be- 
cause they are the very same with what the priests hare 
in their bibles, where repentance and anger are attributed 
to God; where it is said, there was *' wiurin Heayeu;'' 
and that ^ the Virgin Mary was with child by the Holj 
Ghost,'' whom the priests call God; all fabulous . and 
blasphemous stories.^ Now, I affirm Socrates to have 
been a trae Christian. Tou will ask perhaps how4hat 
can be, since he lived three or four hundred years be- 
fore Christ? I answer, with Justin Marty r, that Christ 
is nothing else but reason ; and I hope you do not think 
Socrates lived before reason. Kow, thb true christiao 
Socrates never made notions, speculations, or mysteries, 
any part of his religion ; but demonstrated all men to be 
fools who troubled themselves with inquiries into hea- 
venly things. Lastly, it is plain that Socrates was a 
freethinker, because he was calumniated for an atheist, 
at iroothinkeiB generally are, only because he was an 
enemy to all speoulattons and inquiries into heavenly 
things. For I argue thus, that, if I never trouble my- 
self to think whether there be a God or not, and forbid 
others to do it, I am a freethinker, but not an atheist 

Plato was a freethinker;f and his notions lire so like 
some in the gospel, that a heathen charged Christ with 
borrowing his doctrine from Plato. But Origen defends 
Christ very well against this charge, by saying, he did 
not understand Greek, and therefore could not borrow 
his doctrines from Plato. However, theur two religipns 
agreed so well, that it was common for christians to turn 
platonists, and platonists christians. When the christians 
found out this, one of their zealous priests (worse than 

*^ It is doubUen mmeeessary to observe, that these panag et are de* 
doced from the Discourse of Mr. CoHinSt-p. 123, 121. IC 
f Collins, p. 126« 
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any atheist) forged seyeral thiogs under Plato's name, 
but eoofonnaUe to cfaristiaoitj, bj which the heatheot 
vere firaudulently coavertecL 

Epicurus was the greatest of all freethinkeni'* and 
ooDsequeotlj the most vuluoua mao in the world, ffii 
f^iidons in religioo were the most complete system of 
atheism that ever appeared. Christians ought to have 
the greatest Teoeration for him, because he taught a 
higher point of yirfue than Christ; I mean» the yirtne 
€i friendship, which, in the sense we usuaUj under- 
stand it, is not so nmch as named in the Tfew Testa- 
ment 

Phitarch was a freethinker,! notwithstanding^ his being 
a priest, bot indeed he was a heathen priest His free- 
thinking appears by showing the innocence of athdsm 
(which at woritis only fatlse reasoning) and the raischiefii 
of superstition ; and he explains what, superstition is^ . 
by calling it a conceit of fnunortal ills after death^ the 
opinion of hell tonnents, dreadfiil aqpects^ dolefid 
groans, and the like. He is likewise veiy saUrical upoa 
the public forms of devotion in his own country, a quali- 
fication absolutely necessary toa freethinker; yet.those 
forms which he ridicules* are the very same that now. 
pass for true worship in lOhnost aU countries: I amsure^. 
some of them do so in ours ; such as abject looksy dis- 
tortions, wry hceSf beggarly tonesi hnmiiiatlon and cou-- 
tiition. 

Yarn)4 ^ most learned among the Romans, was ai 
freethinker; for he 8aid» the heathen divinity contain-t- 
ed many fables, below the ^gnity of immortal beings : 
such for instance as Gods begotten and proceedi^ frtmt 
oth» Gods. These two words I desire you will parti*- 
cularly remaric, because they are the very terms made^ 



• CtfUnt, 11. 121. fP.131.. tP.lSC* 
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I* 

use of by our priests io their d6ctriDe of the Trinity. 
He says likewise, that there are naaoy things false in 
religion, and so say all freethinkers; but then he addi; 
•* which the vulgar ought not to. know, but it is expe- 
dient they should belieye." In this last he indeed dis- 
covers the whole secret of a statesman and politician, by 
denying the vulgar the privilege of freethinking; and 
here I differ from him. However, it is manifest firon 
hence, that the Trinity was an invention of statesmen 
and politicians. 

Tlie grave and wise Cato the censor* will for ever 
live in that noble freethinking saying — "I wonder,'* 
said he, ^ how one of our priests can forbear laughing 
when he sees another T' For, contempt of priests is 
another grand characteristic of a freethinker. This 
&hows that Cato understood the whole mystery of tlie 
Roman '^ religion as by law establkhed.'' I beg yon, 
«ir, not to overlook these .last words, *^ religion ashy 
law established." I translate Imruspex into the general 
word, priest. Thus I apply the sentence to the priests 
in England ; and, when Dr. Sroalh'idge sees Dr. Atter-' 
bury, I wonder how either of them can forbear laughing 
at the cheat they put upon the people, by making them 
believe their ** religion as by law established."^ 

Cicero, that consummate philosopher and noUe pa- 
triot, though he was a priest, and consequently more 
likely to be a knave, gave the greatest proofs of his free- 
thinking. First, he professed the sceptic philosophy, 
which doubts of every thing. Then he wrote two 
treatises; in the first, he shows the weakness of the 
stoics arguments for the being of the gods ; in the latter 
lie has destroyed the whole revealed religion of the 
Greeks and Romans : for why should not theirs be a re- 

* Collins, p. 135. 
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tealed religioii as well as thai of Christ? Ckeio like' 
wise telk ns^ as hb own opioioB, thai thcj who study 
philosophy do not believe there are wtsy gods : he de- 
nies the iminortalitj of the soul, and ssys^ theie c^ be 
nothing after death. 

And, because the priests* hare the impudence tor 
quote Cicero hi their pulpits and pampMets, agaioat 
freethinking; I am resohred to disarm them of his au- 
thority. Yon must know, his philoaophkid works are 
generally in dialogues^ where pcojple are breught in dia*^ 
puting against one another. Now the prieslSy when they 
see an ai^gumeni to prove a God, offered perhaps by a 
stoic, are such knaves or blockheads;, to quote it as if it 
were Cicero's own; whereas Cicero was ao noUe a free- 
thinker, that he believed nothing at all of the matter, nor 
ever showa the least inclinatioB to favour superstition, of 
the bdief of God, and the iounortality of the soul; lui- 
lesB what he throws out sometimes to save himself froB» 
danger, in his speeches to the Roman mob; whose re^ 
gion was, however, much more innocent, and less ab^ 
surd, than that of popery at least: and I could aay 
more — but you imderstand me. 

Seneca waa a great freethinker,f and had a noble imk 
tiott of the wonhip of the gods, for which our pciesta 
would call any man a» atfadst : he laughs at morning 
devotions, or worBhipping upon sabbath days; he aays^ 
God has no need of ministers and servants, because be 
himself serves mankind. ThiB religioua buui, like hia 
religious brethren the stoics, denies the immortality of 
the soul; and say s^ all that is feigned* to be so tarrible in 
bell is but a laUe: death puta an end to all our mise- 
ly, &C. Tet the priests were ancientfy so Cwd U 9^ 

• CoDiDf, p. 137. t P, 147. 
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neca, that ihej foi^ged a GorrespciDdeDce of kUen be* 
tween him And St. P^uiL 

Solomon himself,* whose writings are caHed <*the 
word of God,'* was such a freethinker, that if he were 
now alive, nothing but his building of churches could 
have jkejpt our priests from calling him an atheist He 
affirms the etemitj of the world almost in the same- 
manner with Mantlius the heathen philosophical poet, 
which opiniou entirelj overthrows the history of ttie 
creation by Moses, and all the New Testament : he de» 
nies the immortality of the soul, assures us, "^ that mea 
die like beasts,*^ and '' that both go to one place.'* 

Tiie prophets of tlie Old Testamentf were generally 
freethinkers. Tou must understand, that their waf of 
learning to prophesy was by music and drinking. These 
prophets wrote against the established religion of the 
Jews (which those people looked upon as the institutiou 
of God himself,) as if they believed it was all a cheat: 
that is to say, with as great liberty against the priests 
and prophets of Israel, as Dr. Tiodal did lately against 
the priests and prophets of our Israel, who has clearly 
shown them and their religion to be cheats. To prove 
this you may read several passages in Isaiah, Ear«kiel, 
Amos, Jeremiah, d:c. wherein you will find such in- 
stances of freethinking, that, if any £ttglishman| had 
talked so ia our d;\y8, their opinions would have beea 
registered in Dr. SachevereH's trial, and in the repre- 
dentation of the lower house of convocation, and pro* 
duced as so many proofs of the profaneness^ Uaspbemy, 
and atheism of the nation : there being ootUfljg moro 
profane, blasphemous, or atheistical, in those represent 
tadooe, tbaa what these prophets haveipdLeo, whose 
writings are yet called by our priests * the word of 

"» CdliDS, p; 150. t P. 153. | P. 157. 
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Go±^ Aod tbefdbre theae prophelB »« » Bnch aAe- 
isU as inyvd^ or as anj of my freethmkiiig tvednrea 
whom I iatclj oaoMd to joo. 

Josepiws was a gieat freethinker.* I wUi ht had 
choseo a better subject to write on, than theie iprnvnt, 
baiiMyronsi ridiadous soooodrels the Jews, whom God 
(if we may beliefe the priesU) thoaftlK il to choose fer 
his own people. I will give yon some instances of fab 
freethinking.f He vys, Cain travelled tiiroa|^ seve* 
ral countries, and kept company with rakes and prolfr 



^te fellows; he corrapted the simplidty of 
times, &C. which plainly soppooes men before Adam, and 
eondequeotly thM the priest's history of the a e a t i o o bjr 
Moses, is an imposture. He says, the Iffaefites ^^SAag 
throogfa the Qed Sea, ^ras no OMire dian Alexander*! 
passiof at the Pamphilian Sea ; that as for the appear-^ 
ance of God at Mount SuMd, the reader maj belle?« H 
as be pleases ; that Mooes persuaded the Jews he had 
God for his guide, just as the Oredu pretended they 
had their laws from Apollo. These are noUe straSi» 
of freethinking, which the priests know not how tosohre, 
but by thii^ng as freely : for one of them say% that 
Josej^ms wrote tUs, to make Ins woric accept a hie lo 
the heathens,, bj striking ^ml ef«y tiling thai waa^ Imh 
credible. 

Origen4 who was the fist darlstiatt tel had nqr 
learning, ha»left a noble testimony of his freetMnUiig^. 
for a general council has detennined him to be daaMied;f 
whidi plainly shows he was a freethinker, and was na 
sauit : for, people were ooly sdnted because of tholr 
want of learning and excess ofieal: so that all the frh 
then who aie ca4|d «nte by the priests were 
than athdsts. 4)^. 
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Mindtius Felix^ seems to be a tiue modern latituiB'-' 
nariao, freethioking chrisdaD : for he is against aHar^ 
churches, public preaching, and pubHc assemblies; and* 
likewise against priests ; for, he sajs, there were seve- 
ral great flourishing empires before thepe were any or- 
ders of priests in the world. 

Synesius,! who had too much learning and too Kttle 
zeal for a saint, was for some time a great freethinker r 
be could not believe the resurrection till he wa^made » 
bishop, and then pretended to be^ convinced by a lying^ 
miracle. 

To come to our own country 1 My lord Bacon| waa> 
a great freethinker, when he telb us, ^ that whatever 
has {he least relation to religion is particularly liable to^ 
suspicion f^ by which he seems to suspect all the facts 
whereon most of the superstitions (that is to say, what 
the. priests call the religions) of the worid are grounded.^ 
He also prefers atheism l)efore superstition. 

Mr. Hobbes was a person of great learning, virtue and) 
freethtnking, except in his high churcli^ politics. 

But archbuhdp TiHotson is the person whom all Eng- 
lish freethii^Lers own as their head ; and his virtue is- 
indisputable for this manifest reasony that Dr. Hickes, a- 
priest, calls him an atheist ; says, he caused several to< 
turn atheists,} and to ridicule the (iriesthood and reli- 
gion. These must be allowed to be noUe effects of free- 
thinking. This great prelate assures us, that all the du-^ 
ties of the christian religion, with respect to C}od, are no* 
other but what natural light prompt men to; except the 
two sacraments, and praying to Ood in the name and' 
mediation of Christ. As a priest and prelate, he was 
obliged to say something of christisuuty ; but pray ob* 
s^ve, sir^ how he brings himself oflCJPle justly affirms,. 

»CoiUBf^ p. lea. tP.iM. IP. iftjK fp. 172. 
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that eren these thii^ are of less moment than natural 
duties ; and because mothers nursing dieir children is a 
natural dutj, it is of more moment than the two sacra- 
ments^ or than praying to Ood in the name and by the 
roediatioD of Cinist This freethinking archbkhop* 
could not allow a miracle sufficient to give credit to a 
prophet, who taught anything contrary to our natural 
notions : by which, it is plain, he rejected at once all 
the mysteries of Christianity. 

I could name one>and-twenty more great men, who 
were all freethinkers ; but that I fear to be tedioui : 
fur it is certain that all men of sense depart from the 
opinions commonly received ; and are consequently 
more or less men of sense, according as they depart more 
or less from the opinions commonly received rf neitlier 
can you name an enemy to fireethinking, however he be 
dignified or distinguished, whether archUshop, IMiop^ 
priest, or dearon4 ^^ ^^ °^ ^^'^^ either ^ a crack- 
brained enthusiast, a diabolical villain, or a most pro- 
found ignorant brute.'' 

Thus, sir, I have endeavoured Co execute your com- 
mands, and you may print this letter if you please : but 
I would have you conceal your name. For my opi- 
nion of virtue is, that we ought not to venture diAag our- 
selves harm, l^ endeavouring to do good. 

I am yours, &c 



conclusion: 

I HAW here given the poblica brie( but faithfiil ab- 
stract of this most exedkut essay : wherein I have all 
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along religiouslj adhered to our author's ootioBSr and* 
generally to hk worda^ without aoj other additioa.tb«a 
that of explaining a few iiecewary consequeoces, Cor tb^ 
sake of ignorant readers ; for to those who have thft 
least dq;ree of learning, I own they wiU be wholly use* 
less. I hope I have not in any angle instance, wkte^ 
presented the thoughts of this admirable writer. If £ 
have happened to mistake through inadvertency, I en- 
treat he will condescend to inform me, and point out 
t^ place ; upon which, I will immediately b€^ pardon 
lioth of him and the world. The design of hb piece Ib^ 
to recommend freethinking ; and one chief motive la- 
the example of many excellent men who were of that 
sSBt He produces as the principal points of their free- 
thinking, that they deni«^ the being of a God, the tor- 
ments of hell, the immortality of the soul, the trinity, 
incarnation,. the history of the creation by Moses, with 
many other such " fabulous and blasphemous stori^" 
as he judiciously calls them : and he asserts^ that who* 
ever denies the most of these, is the completes! free* 
thinker, and consequently the wisest and most virtuous 
man. 

The autlKNT, sensible of the prqudicesof the age, does 
not direcdy affirm himself an atheist ; he goes no far- 
ther than to pronounce that atheism is the most perfect 
degree of freethinking ; and leaves the reader to form^ 
the conclusion. However, he seems to allow, that a 
man may be a tolerable freethinker, though he does be- 
lieve a God ; provided he utterly rejects ^providence, 
revelation, the Old and New Testament, future re* 
wards and punishments, the immortality of the soul,*^ 
and other the like impossible absurdities. WUehmark: 
of superabundant caution, s^crifieing truth to the super-' 
stition of priestSi may perhaps be forgiven, but ougbtiMl. 
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to be imitaled bj any vbo would arrive (eyen in tUi 
author's judpneot) at the true perfectioa of freethlok- 
iDg* 

*Here, as io some other parti of this paro^fi the irooy if pilpAble 
CDoogh; andjetfperiuipiytl^ipecietQfwritiafliDoCthebaitadaptr 
cd to expose even the foUacy^ of miflrepresentinf lacred nlijecli. 
False philoMph^^ like ioXfyy 19 imdoiibtedly mo obie^of ridicole $ but 
irrelicion, like Vice, is too crimiBal to be laoghed at, or triated sis 
mere abstirdity. N. 
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MEAN AND GR&AT FIGURES. 

MAD£ BY 6£V£ftAL PdfcSOKS. 



«1 TH08B ITHp BATK MADK GREAT FIGVBB8 IV 80XB 
PARTICVtiAB ACTION OR CIRCUMSTANCE OF THEIR 
LIVES. 

Alexander the Great, after his victorj (at the 
Strsits of Mount Taurus) when be entered the tent^ 
vhere the queen and the princesses of Persia fell at his 
feet. 

Socrates, the whole last da^ of his life, and particu- 
larly from the time he took the poison until the moment 
he expired. 

Cicero, when he was recalled from his banishment^ 
the people through eveiy place he passed meeting him 
with shouts of J07 and congratulatiou, and all Rome 
coming out to receive him. 

Regulus, when he went out of Rome, attended by his 
friends to the gates, and returned to Carthage accordiug^ 
to Us word of honour, although he knew he roust be put 
to a cruel death, for advising the Romans to pursue their 
war with that commonwealth. 

Sclpio the Elder, when be dismissed a beautiful cap- 
tive lady, presented to him after a great victor}-, turning 
his head aside to preserve his own virtue. 

The same Scipio, when he and Hannibal met before 
the battle^ if the fact be true. 
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CinciDnatus, when the messeiigera flent by the senate 
to make him dpctator, found him at the plough. 

£|>amiooiida% vJbeo the Perslaf^ amhassador came to 
his house, and fouiui Mm in the midst of poTertj. 

The Earl of Stafford^ the day that Jbe made his own 
defence at his trial. 

King Charles the BfaitTr, during his whole tiial, isBd 
at bis death. 

The Black Prinoe, when he waited at supper on the 
king of France, whom he had conquered and taken pri- 
soner the same day. « 

Virgil, when, at Rome, the whole audien^ rose up, 
out of veneration, as he entered the theatre. 

Mahomet the Great, when he cut off his beloyod mis- 
tress's head, on a stage erected for that purpose, to odD- 
vince his soldiers, who taxed him for preferring his lo?e 
to his glory. ' 

Cromwell, when he quelled a mutiny in Hyde Park* 

Hany the Great of France, when he entered Parii^ 
and sat at cards the same night with some great la<)ies^ 
who were his morUd enemies. 

Robert Uarley, Earl of Oxford, at his trial. 

Cato, of Utica, when he provided for the safety €t his 
friends, and had determined to die. 

Sir Thomas More, during his imprisonment, and at hit 
execution. 

Marius, when the soldier sent to kill him in the daa^ 
geoD, was struck with so much awe and veneration, dvt 
his sword fell from his baud. 

J^ouglas, when the ship he commanded was on fire, 
and be lay down to die in it, because it should not be 
saidj that one of his family ever quitted their post. 
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«V THOSE WHO HAVE HADB A XBAH C0MTIM9TUKLS 
FIGURE IH 80ME ACTION OR CIRCinKlTAlieB OV 

THEIR LIVES. 

ADthooj, at Actiiun, wbeD he fled after Cleopatra. 
Fompey, when he was kiUed oa the seashore in 

Egypt. 
Nero and Yitellius, when tbej were put to death. 

Lepidus, when he was compelled to lay down his 
share of the triumvirate. 

Cromwell, the day he refused the kingship oat of 
fear. 

Perseui^ king of Macedon, when he waa led in 
ti&uiiph. 

Richard II. of E^glaody after he was deposed. 

The late king of Poland, when the king of Sweden 
torced him to give up his kingdom ; and when he took 
it again^ upon the kiQg of Sweden'i defeat by the Mus* 
cpvites. 

King James 11. of England, when the prince of 
Orange sent to Urn at midnight to leave London. 

King William III. of England^ when he sent to beg 
the house of commons to continue his Dutch guards, and 
was leftised. 

The late Clueen Anne, of England, when she sent 
Whitworth to Muscovy on an embassy of humiliation, 
for an insult committed here on that prince's ambassa- 
dor. 

The Lord Chancellor Racon, when he was convicted 
of bribery. 

The late Duke of Marlborough, when he was forced, 
after his own disgrace, to carry bis duchess's gold key 
to the queen. 
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The oM Earl of F^nbnike, when a Seoteh lov^m 
him a laah wkh a whip at Newmarket, in pteaeiMMf «' 
the nobilftj^ and he bore it with patience. 

King Chttlei II. of Eoglaod, wbeo he entered into 
the secood Dutch war; aod io maoj otberactioiit da- 
ring his whole rdgn* 

Philip II. of Spam, after the defeat of the armada. 

The Emperor Chaories Y. when he resigned hisofowo, 
aod nobodj would believe his reasons. 

King Charles I. of England, when, in gallantry to his 
queen, he thought to surprise her with a present of a dia- 
mond buckle, which he pushed down her breast, and tore 
her flesh with the tongue ; upon which sh€ drew it out, 
and flung it on the ground. 

Fairfax, the parliament general, at the time of King 
Charles's trial. 

Julius Caesar, when Anthonj offered to put a diadem 
CD his head, and the people shouted for joj to see him 
decline it; which he never offered to do, until he saw 
their dislike in their countenances. 

Coriolanus, when he withdrew his army from Rome at 
the entreaty of his mother. 

Hannibal, at Antiochus's court. 

Beau Fielding, at fifty years old, when, in a quarrel 
upon the stage, he was run into his breast, which he 
opened and showed to the ladies, that he mif^ move 
their love and pity i but they all fell a laughing^ 

The Count de Bussy Rabutin, when he was recalled^ 
to court after twenty years banishment into the cmin- 
try, and affected to make the same figure he did in his 
youth. 

The Earl of Sunderland, when he turned papist, in 
the time of King James II. and underwent all the forms 
of a heretic converted. 
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Pope Clement Til. wiiea he was taken prisooer, at 
Rome, by. the Emperor Charles the Vth^a fbrocs. 

Ctueen Maiy of Scotland, when she sufftred BoCh- 
well to raTish her, and pleaded that as an excuse for 
marryinghim. ^ 

King John of England, when he gave up his king- 
dom to Ihe pope, to Ji>e held as a fief to the see of 
Rome. 
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PUBLIC ABSURDITIES 



IN ENGLAND. 



It is a common topic of satire, which you will hear 
DOt ooly from the mouths of mioisteiB of state, but of 
ereiy wbiffltr in oifice, fhat half a dozea obscure fel- 
lows, over a bottle of wioe or a dish of coffee, shall pre- 
sume to ceosure the actions of parliaments and couocIIb,- 
to form schemes of government, and new-OKxlel the com- 
iiioDwealth; and this is usually ri^culed as a pragmati- 
cal disposition to politics, in the very nature and genius 
of the people. It may possibly be true : and yet 1 am 
grossly deceived if any sober man, of very moderate 
talents, when he reflects upon the many ridiculoua hurt- 
ful maxims, customs, and general rules of life^ lAich 
prevail in this kingdom, would not with great reason be 
tempted, according to the present turn of hit humour, 
either to laugh, lament, or be angry ; or, if he were san- 
guine enough, perhaps to dream of a'remedy. It is the 
mistake of wise and good men, that they expect more 
reason and virtue from human nature, than, taking it in 
the bulk, it is in any sort capable of. Whoever has 
been present at councils or assemblies of any sort, if he 
be a man of common prudence, cannot but have observ- 
ed such results and opinions to have frequently passed a 
majority, as he would be ashamed to advance in private 
conversation. I say nothing of cruelty, oppresdcm, in- 
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justice, aod the like, because these are fairlj to be ac-> 
counted for id all assemblies, as best gratifying the pa»- 
sioos aod interests of leaders; which is a point <tf auoh 
high consideration, that all others must give place to it. 
But I would be understood here to speak unlj of opi- 
nions ridiculous, foolish, and absurd; with conclusiooi 
and actions suitable to them, at the same when the idbst 
reasonable propositions are often unanimously rejected. 
And as all assemblies of men are liable to this accusft* 
tion, so likewise there are natural absurdities from which 
the wisest states are not exempt ; which proceed less 
from the nature of their climate, than that of their go- 
vernment; the Gauls, the Biitons, the Spaniairds, and 
Italians, having retained yery little of the characters 
given them in ancient history. 

By these and the like reflections, I have been often 
led to consider some public absurdities in our own coun- 
try, most Joi which are, in my opinion, directly against 
the rules of right reason, and are attended with great 
iqconveniencies to the state. I shall mention such of 
them as come into memory, without observing any rae-r 
thod ; and I shall give my reason why I take them to 
be absurd in their natiure, and pernicious in their conse- 
quence. 

It is absurd that any person, who professes a difTerent 
form of worship, /rom that which is national, should be 
trusted with a vote for electing members into the house 
of commons : because every man is full of zeal for his 
own religion, although he regards not morality ; and 
therefore will endeavour to his utmost to bring in a re- 
presentative of his own principles, which, if they be po- 
pular, may endanger the religion established ; and which, 
as it has formerly happened, may alter the whole frame 
of government. 

A standing army in England, whether in time of peace 
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or war, is a direct absurdity : for it is no part of our ba* 
sioess to be a warlike oatioo, otherwise than by our 
fleets. In forei^ wars we have do coooero, farther than 
in junction with allies, whom we may either assist by 
sea, or by foreign troops paid with our money : but mer* 
cenary troops in England, can be of no use, except to 
awe senates, and thereby promote arbitrary power, in a 
monarchy, or oligarchy. 

That the election of senators should be of any cliaige 
to the candidates, is an absurdity ; but that it should 
be so to a ministry, is a manifest acknowledgment of the 
worst des^^ns. If a ministry intended the service of 
their prince and country, or well understood wherein 
their own security best consisted, (as it is impossible that 
a parliament freely elected, according to the original 
institution, can do any hurt to a tolerable prince 
or tolerable mioistry) they would use the strongest 
methods to leave the people to their own free choice: 
the members would then consist of persons who had 
the best estates in the neighbciirliood or country, or 
at least, never of strangers. And surely this is at least 
full as requisite a circumstance to a legislator, as to a 
juryman, who ought to be, if possible, ex vicinio ; since 
such persons must be supposed the best judges of the 
wants and desires of their several boroughs and counties. 
To choose a representative for Berwick, whose estate is 
at Land's End, would have been ihoiight'in former times 
a very great solecism. How "much more as it is at pre- 
sent, where so many persons are returned for boroughs, 
who do not possess a foot of land in the kingdom ? 

By the old constitution, whoever possessed a freehold 
in land, by which he was a gainer of forty shillings a 
year, had the privilege to vote for a knight of the shire* 
The good effects of this law are wholly eluded, partly 
by the coune of time, and partly by coniiptiou. Forty 

VOL. XIV. I. 
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sbillings, in those ages, vere equal to twenty pounds in 
ours ; and therefore it was then a want of sagacltj, to 
fix that privilege to a determinate sum, rather than to ^ 
certain quantity of land, arable or pasture, able to pro- 
duce a certain quantity of corn and bay. And therefore, 
it is highly absurd, and against the intent of the law, 
that thb defect is not regulated. 

But the matter is still worse ; for any gentleman can, 
upou4)ccasion, make as many freeholders, as his estate or 
seUleaient will allow, by making leases for life of land at 
a rack rent of forty shillings ; where a tenant, who is 
not worth ou6 farthing a year when his rent is paid, 
shall be held a legal voter for a person to represent bis 
county. Neither do I enter into half the frauds that 
are practised upon this occasion. 

It is likewise absurd, that boroughs decayed are not 
absolutely extinguished, because the returned members 
do in reality represent nobo<ly at all ; and that several 
large towns are not represented, though full of industrious 
townsmen, who must advance tlie trade of the kingdom. 

Tlie claim of i?enatoi*s, to have themselves and servants 
exempted from lawsuits and arrests, is manifestly absurd. 
The proceedings at law are already so scandalous a grie- 
vance, upon account of the dela} s, that they little need 
any adclition. Whoever is either not able, or not will- 
ing, to pay his just debts, or, to keep other men out of 
their lan<l8, would evade the decision of the law, is suie- 
,ly but iil qualified to be a legislator. A criminal with 
as good reason mi<;ht sit on the bench, with a power of 
condemniug men to be hai)ged for their honesty. By 
the annual sitting orparlianients, and the days of privi- 
lege preceding and subsequent, a senaior is one half of 
the year beyond the reach of common justice. 

Tint ihc sacred person of a senator^s footman shall 
be free from arrest, although he undoes the poor alewife 
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by ruuoiu* oo score, k a circumstance of equal visdom 
aod justice, to avoid the great evil of his masfer'a ladj 
vanting her coonplemeDt of liveries befaiiMi the coach.* 



* See an article loaievliat aiiiiilar io toI. zlL osder tJte title vf 
** Maxiist coatroUed ia Ireland.'' N. 
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EDUCATION OF LADIES. 



There is a subject of conti'oversj ivhich I frequently 
met uitb, in mixed and select companies of botli sexes, 
9nd sometimes only of men : " Whether it be prudent to 
choose a mie, who has good natural sense, some taste of 
*Wit and humour, sufficiently versed in her own natural 
language, able to read and to relish history, books of 
travels, moral or entertaining discourses, and be a tolera- 
ble judge of the beauties in poetry ?'' This question is 
generally determined in the negative by the women 
themselves, but almost universally by the men. 

We must observe, that in this debate, those whom we 
call men and women of fashion are only to be understood, 
not merchants, tradesmen, or others of such occupations, 
who are not supposed to have shared in a liberal educa- 
tion. I except likewise all ministers of state during their 
power, lawyers and physicians in great practice, persons 
in such employments as take up the greater |)art of the 
day, and perhaps some other conditions of life which I 
cannot call to mind. Neither must I forget to except all 
gentlemen of the army, from the general to the ensign ; 
because those qualiGcatipns above mentioned in a wife, 
are wholly out of their element and comprehension ; to- 
gether with all mathematicians, and gentlemen lovers of 
music, metaphysicians, virtuosi, and great talkers, who 
have all amusements enough of their own. All these 
put together will amount to a great number of adversa- 
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ries, whom I dmU have do occasion to eocoanter, be- 
cause I am already of iheir seutiineots. Tboee persons 
vhoni 1 raeaa to include are the bulk of lords, knights, 
aud squires, throughout England, w helhcr they reside be- 
tween the town and countr>% or generally in either. I 
do ako include those of the clerg>- who have tolerably 
good preferments in London or any other parts of the 
kingdom. 

The most material ars:uments that I have met with, on 
the negative side of this great question, are what I shall 
now impartially report, in as strong a light as I think 
they can bear. 

It is argned, ^ That the great end of marriage is pro- 
pagation : that consequently, the principal business of a 
wife is to breed children, and to take care of them in 
tlieir infancy : That the wife is to look on lier family, 
watch over the servants, see that they do their work : 
That she be absent from her house as little as possible : 
That she is answerable for every thing amiss in her fa- 
mily : That she is to obey all the lawful commands of 
her husband ; and visit or be visited by no persons whom 
he disapproves : That her whole business, if well per- 
formed, will take up most hours of the day : That the 
greater she is, and the more servants she keeps, her in- 
spection must increase aocordin^y ; for, as a family re- 
presents a kingdom, so the wife, who is her husband's 
first minister, must, under him, direct all the officers •f 
state, even to the lowest; and report their behaviour to 
her husband, as the first roioister does to his prince : Thai 
such a station requires much time, and thought, and or- 
der ; and, if well executed, leaves but little time Ibr 
visits or diversions : That a humour of readii^ bodbi^ 
except those of devotioo or housewifely, is apt to turn 
a woman's brain : That [^ys, romances, novels, and 
love-poems, are only proper to uatnict them how to car- 
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ry on an intrigue : That all aflfectadoD of knowledge, 
beyond what is merely domesti^^ renders them vain, con- 
ceited, and pretending : That the natural levity of wo- 
man wants ballast; and when she once begins to think 
she knows more than others of her dex, i^e will begin to 
despise her husband, and grow fond of every oox€(f&ib 
who pretends to any knowledge in books : That she wlli 
learn scholastic words ; make herself ridiculous by pro- 
UQUDcing them wrong, and applying them absurdly in all 
companies : That in the mean time, her household aflfairs 
nnd the care of her children, will be wholly laid aside ; 
tier toilet will be crowded with all the under wits, wbel'e 
the conversation will pass in criticising on the last play 
or poem that comes out, and she will be careful to re- 
member all the remarks that were made, in order to re- 
tail them in the next visit, especially in company who 
know nothing of the matter : That she will have all the 
impertinence of a pedant, without the knowledge ; and 
for every new acquirement, will become so much the 
worse." I 

To say the truth, that shameful and almost universal 
neglect of goo<i education among our nobility, gentry, 
and indeed among all others who are born to good es- 
tates, will make this essay of little use to the present 
age : for, considering the modem way of training up both 
sexes in ignorance, idleness, and vice, it is of little con- 
sequence how they are coupled together. And there- 
fore my speculations on this subject can be only of use to 
a small number: for, in the present situatioD of the 
world, none but wise and good men can fail of missing 
their match, whenever they are disposed to marry ; and 
consequently there is no reason for complaint on either 
side. The form by which a husband and wife are to 
live, with regard to each other and to ' the world, are 
fufficiently known and fixed, in direct contradiction to 
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eveiy precqyt 6f morality, religion, 6r civil institu- 
tion; it would be therefore an idle attempt to aim at 
breaking so firm an establishment. 

But, as it sometimes happens, that an elder brother 
dies late enough to leave the younger at the universitj, 
after he has made some progress io learning : if we sup- 
pose him to have a tolerable genius;, and a desire to Im- 
prove it, he ma J consequently Jeam to value and esteem 
wisdom and knowledge wherever he finds them, even 
after bis father^s death, when his title and estate cooie 
into his own possession. Of this kind, I reckon, by a 
favourable computation, there may possibly be found, by 
a strict search among the nobility. and gentry through- 
out England, about five hundred. Amot^ those of all 
other callings or trades, who are able to maintain a sou 
at the university, about treble that number. The aooa 
of clergymen, bred to learning with any success, must^ 
by reason of their parents^ poverty, be very inconsidera- 
ble, many of them being only admitted servitors in col- 
Irges, and consequently proving good for nothing: I 
shall therefore count them to be not above fourscore. 
But, to avoid fractions, I shall suppose there may possi- 
bly be a round number of two thousand male human 
creatures in England, including Wales, who have a to- 
lerable share of reading and good sense. I include id 
this list, all persons of superior abilities, or great geoiiis» 
or true judgment and taste, or of profound iiteratme* 
who, I am confident, we may reckou to be at least fiye- 
and-twenty. 

I am very glad to have this opportunity of doing an 
honour to my country, by a computation which I am 
afraid foreigners may conceive to be partial ; when, oat 
of only fifteen thousand families of lords and estated gen- 
tlemen, which may probably be their number, I suppoie 
one in thirty to be tolerably educated, with a 
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share of good sense. Perhaps the ceosure may be just. 
And, therefore, upon cooler thoughts, to avoid all caTik, 
I «hall reduce them to one thousand, which, at least, 
will be a number sufficient to fill both houses of parlia- 
ment. 

The daughters of great and rich families, cctteputed 
after the same manner, will hardly amount to above half 
the number of the male : because tlie care of their edu- 
cation is either left entirely to their mothers, or they are 
sent to boarding-schools, or put into the hands of English 
or French governesses, and generally the worst that can 
be gotten for money. So that, after the reduction I was 
compelled to, from two thousand to one, half the number 
of well-educated nobility and gentry must either con- 
tinue in a single life, or be forced to couple themselvea 
with women for whom they can possibly have no esteem ; 
I mean fools; prudes, coquettes, gamesters, saunterers, 
endless talkers of nonsense, splenetic idlers, intriguers,, 
given to scandal and censure, * * * * 
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Mjlrsh has the reputation of most profound and uoi* 
versal learniog ; ihis is the general ojMnioo, neither eao 
it be easily disproved. An old mstj irao chest in a 
banker's shop, stronglj tocked, and wooderfiilly heavy, 
b full of gold ; this is the general opinion, ndther can it 
be disproved, provided the key be lost, and what is in It 
be wedged so dose, that it will not by any motion ^i- 
cover the metal by the chinking. Doing good is Ids 
pleasure : and as no man consults another in his plea- 
sures, neither does he io Ihb ; by his awkwardness and 
uoadvisedness disappoioting his own good desgns. EQs 
high station has placed him in the way of great em- 
ployments, whicb, without in the least potishing his na- 
tive rusticity, have given him a tincture of pride and 
ambitioo. But these vices would have passed concealed 
iiDder bis oatural simplicity, if he had not endeavoured 
to liide tliem by art. His dispodtion to study is the 
very same with that of a usurer to hoard up money, or 
of a vicious young fellow to a wench : nothing but ava- 
rice and evil concupiscence, to wbicb his constitution has 
fortunately giv^o a more innoceut turn. He is sordid 
and Euspicious io his domestics, without love or hatred ; 
which is but reasonable, fdoce he has neiilier friend nor 

-enemy 9 without joy or grief; in short, wiihout all pas- 

L 2 
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sioDs but fear, to which of all others be has least tempta- 
tion, having nothing to get or to lose : no postmty, rela- 
tion, or friend to be solicitoas about; and placed by his 
station above the reach of fortune or envy. He has 
found out the secret of preferring men without deserving 
their thanks ; and where he dispenses his favours to per- 
sons of merit, they are less obliged to him than to for- 
tune. He is the first of human race, that with great 
advantages of learning, piety and station, ever escaped 
being a great man. That which relishes best with him» 
is mixed liquor and mixed company ; and>he is seldom 
unprovided with very bad of both. He is so wise as to 
value his own healtli more than other men's ooses, so 
that the most honourable place at his table is much the 
worst, especially in summer. It has beeo affirmed that 
originally he was not altogether devoid of wit, till it was 
extruded from his head to make room for ether men's 
thoughts. He will admit a governor, provided it be one 
who is very officious and diligent outwardly inous. aad 
one that knows how to manage and make the most of his 
fear. No man will be either glad or sorry at his deaths 
except his successor. 
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wairrnr a ths tiam 1727. 



I SHALL say notbing of her wit or beauty, wbich vre 
allowed by all persons who cao judge of either, wheDP 
they hear or see her. Beandes, beauty being tiaiiaient, 
and a trifle, cannot justly make part of a character. 
And I leave others to celebrate her wit, because it wilt 
be of no use in that part of her character which I intend 
to draw. Neither shall I relate any part of her history, 
farther than that she went, in the prime of her youth, to 
the court of Hanover with her husband, and became of 
the bed-chamber to the present princess of Walesy living 
in expectation of the queen's* death : upon which evetA 
she came over with her mistress, and has ever sim^^ 
continued in her service ; where, from the attendance 
daily paid her by the ministers, and all expectants^ she 
is reckoned much the greatest favourite of the court at 
Leicester-house : a situation which she has long affect- 
ed to desire that it might not be believed. 

There u no politician who more carefully watches* 
the motions and dispositions of things and persona atSL 
James's^ oor can form his language with a more impels 

Queeir Anne. 11^ 
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ceptible dexterity to the present posture of a court, or 
more early foresee what style may be proper upoa aby 
approacbiDg juacture of aflDiirs ; whereof she can gather 
early iatelligence without askiug it, and oftea whea 
eveo those from whom she has it are not seosibie that 
they are giving it to her, but equally with others adadie 
her sagacity. Sir Robert Walpole and she both think 
they understand each other, and are both equally mis- 
taken. 

With persons where she is to manage, she is very 
dexterous in that point of skill which the French call 
tater le pave ; with others, she is a very great vindica- 
tor of all present proceedings, but in such a manner, as 
if she were under no concern farther than her own coi^k- 
viction, and wondering how any body can think other- 
iirise. And the danger is, that she may. come in time to 
believe herself; which, under. a change of princes, and 
a great addition of credit, might have bad consequences. 
She is a most unconscionable dealer; for, in return of a 
few good words, which she gives to her lords and gentle- 
men daily waiters before their faces, she gets ten thou- 
sand from them behind her back, which are of real ser- 
vice to her character. The credit 4Uie has is managed 
.with the utmost thrift ; and whenever jshe employs it, 
which is very xarely, it is only upon :such occasions 
, where she is sure to get much more than she spends. 
For instance, she would readily press Sir Robert Wal- 
pole to do some favour for Colonel Churchill, or Dod- 
dington ; the prince, for a qoark of gmce to JUr. Scbutz ; 
and the princes^ to be kind to Mrs. Clayton. She 
flometimes falls into the genera] mistake of all courti^s, 
•which is that of net suiting her talents to the abilities of 
others, but thinking those she deals with to have less art 
than they really possess ; so that she may possibly be 
deceived when she thinks she deceives. 
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lo all offioes of life, except tlioge of a courtier, she 
acts with justice, generosity, aod truth. She is ready 
to do good as a private person, and I would almost dunk 
in charity that she will not do harm as a couxtler, ua* 
less to please those in chief power. 

In religion she is at least a Utitudinarian, being not an 
enemy to books writteo by tbefreethioken.; andheieiil 
she is tlie more blameabte, because die has tocnuich nii^ 
rality to stand in need of them, requiring only a doe 
degree of faith for putting her in the road to salvation. 
J speak this of her as a private lady, not as a court la- 
vourite, for in- the latter capacity, she can diow neither 
faith nor works. 

If she had never seen « court, it is not ioapteiiUe 
that she might have been a friend. 

She abounds in good words, and expressions of good 
wishes, aod will concert a hundred schemes for the ser- 
vice of those whom she would be thought to favour : 
scliemes, that sometimes arise from them, and sometimes 
from lierself ; although, at the same tiihe, she very well 
knows them to be without the least probability of suc- 
ceeding. But, to do her justice, she never feeds or ^d«- 
ceives any person with promises, where she does not at 
the same time intend a degree of sincerity. 

She is, upon the whole, an excellent companion for 
men of the best accomplbhments, who have nothing to 
desiie or expects* 

* " I wish I could tell you any agreeable news of what yonr heart 
is concerned in ; but 1 have a sort of quarrel with Mrs. Howard, for 
not loving herself aff well as she does her friends ; foi^those she makes 
happ7f but not herself. There is a sort of sadness about her, which 
grieves me, and which I have learned by experience will increase 
upon an indolent (I will not say an affected) resignatioD to it. It 
will dose in men, and much more in women, who have u -natural 
softness, which sinks them cFea when reason does not,'* Pope, iiet- 
tera to a Lady , p. 76. N . 
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What part she may act hereafter ia a lai^r sphere, 
as lady of the bedchamber to a great queeo (upon mp* 
posug the death of his present majesty,'"' and of the eail 
of Suffolk, to whose title her husband succeeds) and ia 
high esteem with a king, neither she nor I can foreleL 
Mj own opinion is natural and obvioua ; that her ta- 
lents as a courtier will spread, enlarge, and mulUplj to 
such a degree, that her prii^ate virtues, for want of room 
and time to operate, will be laid up clean (like clothes 
in a chest) to be used and put on, whenever satiety, at 
some reverse of fortune, or increase of ill heakb (to 
which last she is subject) shall dispose her to retire. In 
the mean time, it will be her wisdom to take care that 
they may not be tarnished or moth-eaten, for want of 
airing and turning at least once a year. 

* George the First N» 
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OF 



MRS. JOHNSON [STELLA.] 



This daj, being Sunday, Svmsry 28th, 1727-1, 
about dght o'dock at night, a aenrant brought me m 
note, with an account of the death of the tmest, mmt 
virtuous, and valuable frleod, that I, cr perhapa any 
other person, was ever bieaaed withb She expired 
about six in the evening of this day ; and as soon as I 
am left alone, which is about eleven at lught, I reoolvc^ 
for my own satisfaction, to say something oi her life and 
character. 

She was born at Richmond, in Surrey, on the ddr-^ 
teenth day of March, in the year 1681. Her father wte 
a younger brother of a good baaty \nTJi\U\ni\nmtHLi , 
her mother of a lower degree ; and indeed ahe had fih 
tie tolx>ast of her birth. I knew her from six yean old, 
and had some share in heat edncatioo, fay directii^ what 
books she should sead, and perpetually instructing her 
in the principles of honour and virtue ; from which abe 
DCTCT swerved in any one action or moment of her fife;» 
She was sickly from her childhood until about the i^ 
of fifteen, but then grew into perfect health, and waa 
looked upon as ooe <^ tlie moat beautifid, gracefiil, and 
agreeable young women in London, only mlittle toofeC 
Her hair was blacker than m raven, and every featme 
of her feee in perfection. She lived generally in the 
eouDtiy, with m haSlj where die contracted aa intK 
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mate friendship with another ladj, of more advanced 
years. I was then, to my mor|ification, settled in Ire- 
land ; and about a year after, going to visit my friends 
in England, I found she was a little uneasy upon the 
death of a person on whom she had some dependence. 
Her fortune, at that time, was in all not above fifteen 
hundred pounds, the interest of which w^s.but a scanty 
maintenance in so dear a country, for one of her spirit. 
Under this consideration, and indeed very much for 
my own satisfaction, who had few friends or acquaint- 
,ance in Ireland, I prevailed with her and her ddar 
irieod and companion, the other lady, to draw what mo- 
;Oey they iiad into Ireland, a great part of their fortune 
being in apnulties upon funds. Money was then ten 
jper ceni, in Ireland, beside the advantage of returning 
it, and all necessaries of life, at half the price. They 
.complied with mj advice, and soon after came over ; 
but I happening to continue some time longer in Eng- 
land, they were much discouraged to live in Dublin, 
where they were wholly strangers. She was at that 
time about nineteen years old, and her person was soon 
, distinguished. But the adventure looked so like a fro- 
lick, the censure held for some time, as if there were a 
.secret history in such a removal ; which, however, soon 
jUew off by her excellent conduct She <»me over 
.with her friend on the in the year 1 70 — . ;* and 

.they both ■- lived together until this day, when death re- 
. moved her from us. For some years past, she had been 
.visited with continual ill health ; and several times 
within these last two years, her life was despaired of. 
But, for this twelvemonth past, she never had a day's 
.lieaUli ; and, properly speaking, she haa been dying six 
..mouths, but kept alive, almobt against nature, by the 

•Probably 170a .y. 
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generous kindness of two physidani, and the care of her 
friends. — Thus fiiur I writ the same night between elevep 
and twelve. 

Never was any of her sex born with better gifts of 
the mind, or who more improved them by reacting and 
conversation. Yet her memory was not of the best, 
and was impaired in the latter yeaiB of her life. But I 
cannot call to mind that I ever once heard her make a 
wrong judgment of persons, books, or affairs. Her ad- 
vice was always the best, and with the greatest freedom, 
mixed with the greatest decency. She had a graceful* 
iicss, somewhat more than human, in every motion, word* 
and action. Never was so happy a conjunction of ci- 
vility, freedom, easiness, and sincerity. There seemed 
to be a combination among all that knew her, to treat 
her with a dignity much l>eyond her rank : yet people 
of all sorts were never more easy than in her company. 
Mr. Addison, when he was in Ireland, being introduced 
to her, immediately found her out : and, if he had n^t 
soon after left the kingdom, assured me he would have 
used all endeavours to cultivate her friendship. A rude 
or conceited coxcomb passed his lime very ill, upoo the 
least breach of respect ; for, in such a case, she had no 
mercy, but was sure to expose him to the contempt of 
the standers by ; yet in such a manner as he was ashamed 
to complain, and durst not resent. All of us who had 
the happiness of her friendship agreed unanimously, 
that, in an afiemoon or evening^s conversation, she never 
failed, before we parted, of delivering the best thing 
that was said in the company. Some of us have writ- 
ten down several of her sayings, or what the French 
call boH mot% wherein she excelled alraoel beyond be- 
lief. She never mistook the understanding of others ; 
nor ever said a severe word, but where a much severer 
was deserved. 
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' Her servants loved, and almost adored her at the same 
time. She would, upon occasions, treat them with free- 
dom : jet her demeanour was so awful, that they durst 
not fail in the least point of respect. She chid them sel- 
dom ; but it was with severitj, which had an effect upon 
them for a long time after. 

January 20tb. Mj head aches, and I can write^no 
more. 

January 30th. Tuesday. 

This is the night of the funeral, which my skknefls 
will not suffer me to attend. It is now nine at night ; 
and I am removed into another apartment, that I may 
not see the light in the church, which is just over against 
the window of my bedchamber. 

With all the softness of temper that became a lady, 
she had the personal cqurage of a hero. She and her 
friend having removed their lodgings to a new house, 
which stood solitary, a parcel of rogues, armed, attempt- 
ed the house, where there was only one boy : she was 
then about four- and- twenty : and having been warned 
to apprehend some such attempt, she learned the ma- 
nagement of a pistol ; and the other women and servants 
being half dead with fear, she stole softly to her dining 
room window, put on a black hood to prevent being seen, 
primed the pistol fresh, gently lifted up the sa^ ; and 
taking her aim with the utmost presence of mind, dis- 
charged the pistol, loaden with the bullets, into the body 
of one villain, who stood the fairest mark. The fel- 
low, mortally wounded, was carried off by the rest, and 
died the next morning : but his companions could not be 
found. The Duke cf Ormond had often drunk her 
health to me upon that account, and had always a high 
esteem for her. She was indeed under some apprehen- 
sions of going in a boat, after some danger she had nar- 
rowly escaped by watery but she was reasoned tborough'* 
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\j out of iu She was Dever known to cry oat, or dk- 
cover aoj fear, io a coach or oo horBcback ; or any im- 
easioesB bj those soddeo accidents with which most of 
her sex, either by weakness or aficctation, appear so 
much d:8ordered. 

She never had the least absence of mind in coorer* 
satiou, nor given to intenruption, or appeared ea«er to 
put in her word, by waitiji(g impatiently, until another 
had done.' She spoke in a most agreeable voice, in the 
plainest words, never besifating except out of modestj 
before new faces, where she was somewhat reserved; 
nor, among lier nearest friends, ever spoke much it m 
time. She was but little versed in the common topics 
of female chat : scandal, censure, and detraction, never 
came out of her mouth : yet, among a few friends, Id 
private conversation, she made little ceremony in dis- 
coveriiig her contempt of a coxcon^ and describing all 
hvs follies to the lite ; but the follies of her own sex, she 
was rather inclined to extenuate, or io pity. 

AVheii she was once convinced by open facts of anj 
breach of truth or honour, in a person of high station, es- 
pecially in the church, she could not conceal her indlg- 
nat.rii, nor hear them named without showing her dis- 
pleasure in her countenance ; particularly one or two of 
the latter sort, whom she had known and esteemed, bui 
detested above all mankind, vhen it was manifest, that 
they had sacrificed those two precious virtues to tbeir 
ambition, and would ouich soooer have forgiven them 
the common immoralities ai the laity. 

Her frequent fits oi sickness, in most parts of her Kfe, 
had pieveoted her from making that progress in reading 
which she would otherwise have done. She was weH 
versed in the Greek and Roman story^ and was not un* 
skilled in that of France and England. She spoke 
Fieoch p^ectly, but f<Hrgot much of it by neglect and 
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sickaess. She bad read carefully all tbe best books of 
travels, which serve to open and enlarge the mind. 
She understood the Platonic and Epicurean pbilosophj, 
and judged veiy well of the defects of the latter. She 
made very judicious abstracts of the best books she had 
read. She understood the nature of government, and 
could point out a!l the errors of Hobbes, both in that 
and religion. She had a good insight into physic, and 
knew somewhat of anatomy ; in both which, she was in- 
structed, in her younger days, by an eminent phjrician, 
who had her long under his. care, and bore the highest 
esteem for her person and understanding. She had a 
true taste of wit . and good sense, both in poetry and 
prose, and was a perfect good critic of style: neitlier 
was it easy to find a more proper or impartial judge, 
whose advice an author might better rely on, if he in- 
tended to send a thing into the world, provided it was 
on a subject that came within the compass of her know- 
ledge. Yet, perhaps, she was sometimes too severe, 
which is a safe and pardonable error. She preserved 
her wit, judgment, and vivacity, to the last; but often 
used to complain of her memory. 

Her fortune, with some accession, could not, as I iiave 
heard say, amount to much more than two thousand 
pounds, whereof a great part fell with her life, having 
been placed upon annuities in England, and one iu Ire- 
land. 

In a person so extraordinary, perhaps it may be par- 
donable to mention some particulars, although of little 
moment, farther than to set forth her character. Some 
presents of gold pieces being often made to her while she 
was a girl, by her mother and other firieods, oo promise 
to keep them ; she grew ioto such a spirit of thrift, that, 
in about three years, they amounted to above two hun- 
dred pounds. She used 4o ahow them with boasting; 
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but her mother, appreheudinii; she would be cheated of 
them, prevailed, in some months, and with great import 
(unities, to have them put out to interest ; when the pA^ 
losing the pleasure of seeing and counting her gold, which 
she never failed of doing many times in a day, and des- 
pau'ing of heaping up such another treasure, her humour 
took quite the contrary turn : she gi-cw careless and 
squandering of every new acquisition, and so continued 
till about two-and- twenty : when, by advice of some 
friends, and the fright of paying large bills of tradesmen 
who enticed her into their debt, she began to reflect upon 
her own folly, and was never at rest until she had di»> 
charged all her shop bills, and refunded herself a con- 
siderable sum she had run out After which, by the adr 
dition of a few yean and a superior understanding, she 
became, and continued all her life, a most prudent econo- 
mist ; yet still with a stronger bent to the liberal side, 
wherein she gratified herseirby avoiding ail expense in 
clothes (which she ever despised) beyond what was mere- 
ly decent. And, although her frequent returns of sick- 
ness were very chargeable, except fees to physicians, of 
which she met with several so generous, that she could 
force nothing on them, (and indeed she must otheiwise 
Jiave been undone) yet she never was without a consider- 
able sum of ready, money. Insomuch that upon her 
death, when her nearest friends thought her vet} bare, 
her executors found in her strong box about one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds in gold. She lamented the nar- 
rowness of her fortune in nothing so much, as that it did 
not enable her to entertain her friends so often, and in 
so hospitable a manner, as she desired. Yet they were 
always welcome ; and, while she was in health to direct, 
were treated with neatness and elegance : so that the 
revenues of her and her companion, passed for much 
more considerable than they really were. They lived 
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always ia lodgings : their domestics consisted- of two 
maids and one man. She kept an account of all the fm* 
milj expenses, from her arrival in Ireland to some months 
before her death ; and she would often repine, when look- 
ing back upon the annals of her household bills, that 
every thing necessary for life was double the price, while 
interest of money was sunk almost to one half; so that 
the addition made to her fortune, was indeed grown ab- 
solutely necessary. 

[I since writ as I found time.] 

But her charity to the poor was a duty not to bfe di* 
minished, and therefore became a tax upon those trades- 
men, who furnish the fopperies of other ladies. She 
bought clothes as seldom as possible, and those as plaia 
and cheap as consisted with the situation she was in; 
and wore no lace for many years. Either her judgment 
or fortune was extraordinary, in the choice of those on 
whom she bestowed her charity ; for it went farther io 
doing good than double the sum from any other hand. 
And I have heard her say, " she always met with gra- 
titude from the poor;'' which must be owing to her skill 
in distiugubhing proper objects, as well as her gracious 
manner in relieving them. 

But she had another quality that much delighed her, 
although it might be thought a kind of check upon her 
bounty ; however, it was a pleasure she could not resist ; 
I mean that of making agreeable presents; wherein I 
never knew her equal, although it be an affair of as de* 
licate a nature as most in the course of life. She used 
to define a present, '^ That it was a gift to a friend of 
somethiqg he wanted, or was fond of, and which could 
not be easily gotten for money.'' 1 am confident, during 
my acquaintance with her, she has, in these and some 
other kinds of liberality, disposed of to the value of se- 
veral hundred pounds. As to presents made to herself, 
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she received them with great unwilliogDeflBi but especial- 
Ij Irom those to whom she had ever given any ; beings 
CD all occasions, the most dbiuterested mortal I ever 
knew or heard of. 

From her own disposition, at least as much as .from the 
frequent want of health, she seldom made woj vints ; 
but her own lodgings, from before twenty years old^ were 
frequented by many persons of the graven* sort, who all 
respected her highly, upon her good sense, good man- 
ners, and conversation. Among these were the late Pri- 
mate Lindsay, Bishop Lloyd, . Bishop Ashe, Bishop 
Brown, Bishop Sterne, Bishop PuUeyn, with some others 
of later date; and indeed the greatest number of her ac« ^ 
quaiutance was among the clei^gy. Honour, truth, libe- 
rality, good nature, and modesty, were the virtues she 
chiefly possessed) and most valued in her acquaintance; 
and where she found them, would be ready to allow for 
some defects, nor valued- them less, altliough they did 
not shine in learning or in wit : but would never give 
tlie least allowance for any failures in the former, evea 
to those who made the greatest figure in either of the two 
latter. She had no use of any person^s liberality, yet 
her detestation of covetous people made her uneasy if 
such a one was in her company ; upon which occasion 
she would say many things very entertaining and hu- 
morous. 

She never Interrupted anj person who spoke ; she 
laui;hcd at no mistakes they made, but helped them out 
w ith modesty ; and if a good tliiu^ were spoken, but 
neglected, she w.ould not let it fall, but set it in the best 
light to those who were present. She listened to all that 
^vas said, and had never the least distraction or absence 
of thought. 

It w ns not safe, nor prudent, in her presence, to offend 
in the least word against modesty ; for slie then gave foil 
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employment to her vfiiy her contempt, and regentment, 
under which even stupidity and brutality were ftnnced 
to sink into confusion ; and the guilty person, by her fti- 
tuie avoiding him like a bear or a satyr, was nev^r in a 
way to transgress a second time. 

It happened one single coxcomb, of the pert kindi was 
in her company, among several other ladies; and in his 
flippant way, began to deliver some double meaniogs ; 
the rest flapped their fans, and used the other common 
expedients practised in such cases, of appearing not to 
mind or comprehend what was said. Her behaviour 
was very different, and perhaps may be censured. She 
said thus to the man : ^ Sir, all these ladies and I un- 
derstand your meaning very well, having, in spite of our 
care, too often met with those of your sex who wanted 
manners and good sense. But, believe me, neither vir- 
tuous nor even vicious Women love such kind of conver- 
sation. However, I will leave you, and report your 
behaviour : and whatever visit I make, I shall first in 
quire at the door whether you are in the house, that I 
may be sure to avoid you." I know not whether a ma- 
jority of ladies would approve of such a proceeding : but 
I t)elieve the practice of it would soon put an end to tliat 
corrupt conversation, the worst effect of dulness, igno- 
rance, impudence, and vulgarity ; and the highest af- 
front to the modesty and understanding of the female 

8C2L. 

By returning very few visits, she had not much com- 
pany of her own sex, except those whom she most loved 
for their easiness, or esteemed for their good sense ; and 
those, not insisting on ceremony, came oAen to her. 
But she rather chose men for her companions, the usual 
topics of ladies' discourse being such as she had little 
knowledge of, and less relish. Yet no man was u;)on 
the rack to entertaiu her, for she easily dt'sceuded to any 
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Ifaiog that was iopoceot and Averting. News, politics, 
censure, familj managenieDt, or town talk, slie always 
diverted to something eke; but these indeed seldoai 
happened, ibr she chose her company better : and tfaeie- 
fore many, who oustook her and themselves, having to- 
Ucited her acquaintance, and finding themselves disap- 
pointed after a few. visits, dropped off; and she was ne- 
ver known to inquire into the reason, nor adL what was 
become of them. 

She was never positive in aiguing; and she usually 
treated those who were so, in a manner w^ich well 
enough gratified that unhappy disporition ; yet in such 
a sort as made it very contemptible, and at the same 
time did some hurt to the owners. Whether this pro- 
ceeded from her easiness in genera^ or from her indif- 
ference to persons, or from her despair of mending them, 
or from the same practice which she much liked in Mr. 
Addison, I cannot determine ; but wheu she saw any of 
the company very warm in a wrong opinion, she was 
more inclined to confirm them in it than oppose them. 
The excuse she commonly gave, when her friends asked' 
the reason, was, ^ That it prevented QoiK, and saved 
time." Yet I have known her very angry with some, 
whom she much ^esteemed, ibr^soosetimes falling into 
that infirmity. 

She loved Ireland much better than the generality of 
those who owe both their birtli and ricbet to it ; and 
having brought over all the fortune she had in money, 
left the reverdon of the best part of it, one thousand 
pounds, to Dr. Stephens^s HospitaL She detested the 
tyranny and injustice of England, in their treatment of 
this kingdom. She had indeed reason to love a coun- 
try, where she had the esteem and firiendship ctf all who 
knew her, and the uolvenal good report of all who ever 
heard of her, without ooe ezcciitioo, if I am told t)i 

VOL. XIV. M 
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truth by those who keep fenenl coDversatioo. Which 
character is the more extraordinary^ in falting to a per* 
son of so much knowledge, irii, and viTacity, qualities 
that are used to create envy, and consequently censure ; 
M^ must be rather imputed to her great modesty, gen- 
tle behaviour, and inoffensiveness, than to her superior 
virtues. . ' 

Although her knowledge, from books and company, 
was much more extensive than usually falls to the share 
of her sex ; yet she .was so far from making a parade of 
it, that her female visitants, on their first acquaintance, 
who expected to discover it by what they call hard 
words and deep discourse, would be sometimes disap* 
pointed, and say, ^ They found she was like other wo- 
men." But wise men, through all her modesty, what- 
ever they discoursed on, could easily observe that she 
understood them very well, by the judgment shown in 
her observations, as well as in her questions. 



BONS MOTS DE STELLA. 

A LADY of my intimate acquaintance both in England 
•nd Ireland, in which last kingdom she lived from the 
eighteenth year of her age, twenty-six years, bad the 
most and finest accomplishments of any person I ever 
knew of either sex. It was observed by all her acquaint- 
ance, that she never failed in company to say the best 
thing that was said, whoever was by; yet her com- 
panions were usually persons of the best understanding 
in the kingdom. Some of us, who were her nearest 
friends, lamented that we never wrote down her remarks, 
and what the French call bons mots. I will recollect 
as many as I can remember. 
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We were diverting ouMcircf at a play called " Whit 
is it like ?'' One person is to think, and the rest, with- 
out knowmg the thii^, to say what it k like. The 
tbtfig thought on was the spleen ;. she had said H was 
like an oyster^ and gave her reason immediately, he- 
cause it is removed by talung steel inwardly. 

Dr. Sheridan, who squandered more than he coald 
afford, took out his purse as he sat by the fire, and 
found it was very hoi; she said the reason was, thathis 
money burned in his pocket 

She called to her servants to know what iU smell 
was in the kitchen ; they answered, they were making 
marches : Well, said she, I have heard matches were 
made in heaven, but by the brimstone one would tUnk 
they were made in helL 

After she had been eating some sweet thing, a fittle 
of it happened to stick on her lips ; a gentleman told 
her of it, and oflfered to lick it off: she said, no, sir, I 
tbaok you, I have a tongue of my own. 

In (he late king's time, a gentleman asked Jervas the 
painter, where he lived in London ? he answered, nest 
door to the king, for his house was near SL James's. 
The other wondering how that coald be ; she said, Tou 
mistake Mr. Jervas, for he only means next door to the 
sign of a king. 

A gentleman who had been very ally and pert in her 
company, at last began to grieve at remembering the 
loss of a child lately dead. A bishop sitting by com- 
forted him ; that he' should be easy, because the child 
was gone to heaven. Ko, my lord, said she, that is it 
which most grieves him, because he b sure never to see 
bis child there. 

Having seen some letters writ by a king in a very 
laige hand, and some persoDB wondering at them^ she. 
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said it confirmed the old saying, That kiugs liad long 
hands. 

Dr. Sheridan, famous for punning, intending to sell a 
bargain, said, he had made a very good pun. Some- 
body asked, what it was ? He answered, my a-—. The 
other taking offence, she insisted the doctor was io the 
right, for every body knew that punning was his i>Knd 
side. 

When she was extremely ill, her pliysician said. Ma- 
dam, you are near the bottom of the hill, but we will 
endeavour to get you up again. * She answered. Doc- 
tor, I fear I shall be out of breath before I get up to 
the top. 

A dull parson talking of a very smart things said to 
another parson as he came out of the pulpit, he was 
hammering a long time, but coiild not remember the 
jest; she being impatient, said, I remember it very well, 
for I was there, and the words were these : Sir, you 
have been blundering at a story this half Imur, and can 
neither make head nor tall of it 

A very dirty clergyman of lier acquaintance, who af- 
fected smartness and repartee, was asked by some of the 
company how his nails came to be so durty ? He was 
at a loss ; but slie solved the difficulty, by sajing, the 
doctor's nails grew diily by scratching himself. 

A quaker apothecary sent her a vial corked ; it had 
a broad brim, and a label of paper about its neck. 
'< What is that," said she, ** my apothecaiy's son ?'' 
The ridiculous resemblance, and the suddenness of the 
question, set us all a laughing. 
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THE ANSWER 

OF TH£ RIGHT HONOURABL£ WILLIAM PULTENBV, 
ESQ. TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR ROBERT 
WALPOLE.* 

Sir, Odebsr 15, 1730. 

A FAXPHLET vas lately sent me, eotilled, " A liettcr 
from the Right Uonourable Sir R. W. to the Right 
Honourable W. P. Esq ; occaaooed by the little In- 
vectives Oo tlie Kuig, ber Majesty, and all the Rogral 
Family.'* By these initial letters of our names, the 
world is to understand that you and I miist be meuit. 
Although the letter seems to require an answer, yet be- 
cause it appears to be written rather in the style and 
manner used by some of your pensioners, than your own, 
I shall allow you the liberty to think the same of this 
ansirer, and leave the public to determine which of the 
two actors can better personvte tiwir principal That 
frigid and fustian way of haranguing wherewith your 
reprcsenter b^ius, continues, and ends his declamation, 
I shall leave to the critics in eloquence and propiiety to 
descant on; because it adds nothing to the weight of 
your accusations, nor will my defence be one grain the 
better by exposing its puerilities. 

I shall therefore only remark upon this particular, 
that the frauds and corruptions in most other arts and 
sciences, as law, physic, (I shall proceed no farther,) are 
usually much more plausibly defended, than in that of 
politics ; whether it be, that, by a kind of fatality, the 

viiuiication of a corrupt minister is always left. tQ jJv: 

« ■ * 

' • Written by Ur. Swjft. F. 
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managemcat of th^^eaoest and most prostitute writers ; 
or whether it be, that the effects of a wicked or unslul* 
ful administratioD, are more public, visible, pernicious^ 
and universal : Whereas the mbtakes ip other sciences 
arc often matters that affect only speculation ; or at 
worst, the bad consequences fall upon few and private 
persons. A nation is quickly sensible of the miseries it 
feels, and little comforted by knowing what account it 
turns to by the wealth, the power, the honours conferred 
on those who sit at the helm, or the salaries paid to 
their penmen ; while the body of the people is sunk in* 
to poverty and despahr. A Frenchman in his wooden 
shoes may, from the vanity of his nation, and the con- 
stitution of that government, conceive some imaginary 
pleasure in boasting the grandeur of his monarch, in the 
midst of his own slavery : but a freeborn Englishman, 
with all his loyalty, can find little satisfaction at a 
minister overgi'own in wealth and power, from the low* 
est degree of want and contempt ; when that power and 
wealth arc drawn from the bowels and blood of the na- 
tion^ for which every fellow subject is a sufferer, except 
the great man himself, his family, and his pensioners. I 
mean such a minister (if there has ever been such a one) 
whose whole management has been a continued link of 
ignorance, blunders, and mistakes in every article, be- 
side that of enriching and aggrandizing himself. 

For these reasons the faults of men, who are most 
trusted in public business, are, of all others, the most dif- 
ficult to be defended. A man may be persuaded into a 
wrong opinion, wherein he has small concern : but no 
oratory can have the power over a sober man, against 
the conviction of his own senses : and thei^fore, as I 
take it, the money thrown away on such advocates, 
Plight be more pnidentl}' spared, and kept in such h 
minister's own pocket, than lavished in hic^og & c<>rpo> 
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ration of iKunphleteera to defend hk coodiict, and prove 
a kingdom to be flourishing in trade and wealth, which 
every particular subject (except those few already ex- 
cepted) can lawfully swear, and by dear e^qierience 
knows, to be a falsehood. 

Give me leave, noble sir, in the way of argument, to 
suppose this to be your case : could you in good coo- 
science, or moral justice, chide your paper advocates for 
their ill success in persuading the world against manifest 
demonstration ? Their miscarriage is owin;:, alas ! to 
want of matter. Should we allow them to be masters 
of wit, raillery, or learning, yet the subject would not 
admit them to exercise their talents; and consequently, 
they can have no recourse but to impudence, lying, and 
scurrility. 

I must confess, that the author of your letter to ne 
has carried this last qualification to a greater bei^t 
than any of his fellows : but he has^ in my opinion, fail- 
ed a Kttle in point of politeness from the original which 
he affects to imitate. If I should say to a prime minis- 
ter, «* Sir, you have sufliclently provided tliat Dunkirk 
should be absolutely demolished and nevfr repaired; 
you took the best advantages of a long and general 
peace to discharge the immense debts of the nation ; 
you did wonflers with the fleet ; you made the Spaniards 
submit to our qoiet possession of Gibraltar and Portma- 
hoo ; you never enriched yourself and iaroily at the ex- 
pense of the public" — Such is the style of your sup- 
posed letter ; which, however, if I am well informed, by 
no means comes up to the refinements of a fishwife at 
Billingsgate. *^ Toy never had a bastard by Tom the 
waterman ; you never stole a silver tankard ; you were 
never whipped at the can's taiL"" 

In the title of year letter, it is said to be " occasion- 
ed by the late invectives on tbe King, her Majesty, and 
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all the Royal family :^' and the ii'hole . Gontents <rf the 
paper (stripped from your eloquence) goes on upoo a 
supposition aifcctedly serious, that their majesties, and 
the Avhole royal family, have been lately bitterly and 
publicly inveighed against, in the roost enormous and 
treasonable manner. Now, •being a man, as you well 
know, altogether out of business, I do sometimes lose an 
hour in reading a few of those controversial papers upon 
politics, which have succeeded for some years past to 
the polemical tracts between whig and lory : and in tbb 
kind of reading (if it may deserve to be so called) al- 
though I have been often but little edified, or entertain- 
ed, yet has it given me occasion to make some observa- 
tions. First, I have observed, that however men may 
sincerely agree in all the branches of the low church 
principle, in a tenderness for dissenters of every kind, 
in a perfect abhorrence of- popery and the pretender, 
and in the most (irm adherence to the protestant succes- 
sion in the royal house of Hanover ; yet plenty of mat- 
ter may ari^e to kindle their animosities against each 
other, from the various infirmities, fblHcs^ and rioes in- 
herent in mankind. 

Secondly. I observed, that altliough the vulgar re^ 
proach, which charges the quarrels between ministers 
and their opposer$>, to be only a contention for power 
between those who are in, and tliose who would be In if 
they could : yet, as long as this proceeds no farllier than 
a scufilc of ambition among a few persons, it is only a mat- 
ter of course, whereby the [Hiblic is little aflSected. But, 
when corruptions are plain, open, and undisguised, both 
in their causes and efTects, to the hazard of a nation's 
ruin, and eo declared by all the principle persons, and 
the bulk of the people, those only excepted who are 
gainers by those corruptions : and when sudi miniitefB are 
forced to fly for shelter to the throne, with a complaji>t 
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of disaffectioQ to majesty against all who durst dislike 
their admiDistration : Such a general dispoaitioD in the 
minds of men, cannot, I think, by any rules of reason, be 
called "" the clamour of a few disaflfected incendiaries," 
grasping after power. It is the true voice of the people ; 
which must and will at last be heard, or produce conse- 
quences that I dare not mention. 

I have observed, thirdly, that among all the oiTenflve 
piiDted papers which have come to my hand, whether 
good or bad, the writers have taken particular pains to 
celebrate the virtues of our excellent king and queeo, 
even where these were, strictly speaking, no part of the 
subject : nor can it be properly objected that such a pro- 
ceeding was only a blind to cover their malice toward 
you and your asnstaots; because to affront the kiiig» 
queen, or the royal family, as it would be directly op- 
posite to the principles that tliose kind of writers have 
always professed, so it would destroy the very end they 
liave in pursuit. And it is somewhat remarkable, that 
those very writers against you, and the regiment you 
command, are such as most distinguish themselves upon 
all, or upon no occasions, by their panegyrics on their 
prince : and as all of them do this without favour or hire, 
so some of them continue the sanie practice uoder the 
severest prosecution by you and your janizaries. 

You seem to know, or at least ver^* strongly to con- 
jecture, who those persons are that give you so much 
vf eekly disquiet Will you dare to assert that any of 
these are Jacobites, endeavour to aliemite the hearts of 
the people, to defame the prince, and then dethrone him 
(for these are your expressions,) and that I am their pa- 
tron, their bulwark, their hope, and their refuge ? Can 
you tliink I will descend to vindicate myself against an 
aspersion so absurd? God be thanked^ we have had 

many a change of ministry without changing our prince; 

M 2 
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for, if it had been otherwise, perhaps rerolutlons might 
have been more frequent. Heaven forbid that the wel- 
fare of a great kingdom, and of a brave people, should 
be trusted with Ihe thread of a single subject's life ; for 
I suppose it is not yet in your view to entail the minis- 
tryship in your family. Thus I hope we may live to 
see dijQTerent ministers and different measures, without 
any danger to the succession in the royal profestant line 
of Hanover. 

You are pleased to advance a topic, which I could 
never heartily approve of in any party, although they 
have each in their turn advanced it while they had the 
superiority. You tell us, it is hard that while every 
private roan shall have the liberty to choose what ser- 
vants he pleases, the same privilege should be refused 
to a king. This assertion, crudely understood, can hard- 
ly be supported. If by servants be only meant those 
who are purely menial, who provide for their master's 
food and doathing, or for the convenience and splen- 
()our of his family, the point is not worth debating* But 
the bad or good choice of a chancellor, a secretary, an 
ambas ador, a treasurer, and many other officers, is of 
very high consequence to the whole kingdom : so is like- 
wise that amphibious race of courtiers between servants 
and ministers; such as the steward, chamberlain, trea- 
l^urer of the household, and the like, being all of the pri- 
vy council, and some of the cabinet ; who, according to 
their talents, their principles, and their degree of favour, 
may be great instruments of good or evil, both to the 
subject and the prince ; so that the parallel is by uoi 
means adequate between a prince's court, and a private 
family. And yet, if an insolent footman be troublesome 
in the neighbourhood ; if he breaks the people's win- 
dows, insults their servants, breaks into other folks hou- 
ses to pilfer what be can find, although he k^eiopg to a 
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duke, and be a fimnrite in his stadoD, jH those who 
are injured may, vitboat just offence, i nwriifn to his 
l(Hrd, and for want of redress ^ a wanraal to send him 
to the stocks, to Bridewell, or to Newgate, according to 
the nature and degree of his definqoeocies.' Thos the 
servants of the prince, whether menial or otherwise, if 
ther be of his council, are subject to the inquiries and 
prosecutions of the great council of the nation, even aa 
far as to capital pumshment ; and so must ever be in 
our constitution, till a minister can procure a majority 
even of that council to dielter liim ; which I am sure 
jou will allow to be a desperate crius, under any party 
of the most plausible denomination. 

The only instance you produce, or rather insinuate, to 
prove the late invectives against the ki^g, queen, and 
royal family, is drawn from that deduction of the KogKrii 
hbtory, published in several papers, by the Craftsman ; 
wherein are shown the bad consequences to the public» 
as well as to the prince, from the practices of evil min- 
isters in roost reigns, and at several periods, when the 
throne was filled by wise monarcbs, as well as by weak. 
This deduction, therefore, cannot reasonably give the 
least offence to a British kin^ when he shall observe 
that the greatest and ablest of hb predecessors, by their 
own candour, by a particular juncture of afbirs, or by 
the general infirmity of human nature, have sometimes 
put too much trust in coi^dent, insinuating, and avari- 
cious ministers. 

Wisdom, attended by virtue and a generous nature, is 

not unapt to be inqposed on. Thus Milton describes 

Uriel, <" the shaipest sighted spurit in Heaven," and 

^ regent of the sun," deceived by the dissimulation and 

flattery of the devil, for which the poet gives a pfailoso- 

phical reason, but ncedle» here to quote. Is any thio^ 

more conmon^ or msre vseliil, than to caution wIk meo 
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iu high stations against puttbg too much trust in under* 
taking servants, cringing flatterers, or designing friends ? 
Since the Asiatic custom of governing l^ prime ministers 
has prevailed in so manj courts of Europe, how careful 
siiouid every prince be in the choice of the person on 
whom so great a trust is devolved, whereon depend the 
safety and welfare of himself and all his subjects ! Queen 
Elizabeth, whose administration is frequently quoted as 
the best pattern for Englbh princes to follow, could uot 
resist the artifices of the Earl of Leicester ; who^ although 
universally allowed to be the most ambitious, insolent, 
and corrupt person of his age^ was yet her greatest and 
almost her only favourite : (his religion indeed being' 
partly puritan and partly infidel, might have better tal« 
lied with present times) yet this wise queen would never 
suflfer the openest enemies of that overgrown lord to be 
sacrificed to his vengeance; nor durst he charge them 
with a design of introducing popery, or the Spanish pre- 
tender. 

How many great families do we all know, whose mas- 
ters have passed for persons of good abilities, during the 
whole course of their lives, and yet the greatest part of 
whose estates have sunk in the hands of their stewards 
and receivers ; their revenues paid them in scanty por- 
ions, at large discount, and treble interest, though they 
did not know it ; wliile the tenants were daily racked, 
and at the same time accused to their landlords of in* 
solvency. Of this species are such managers, who^ like 
honest Peter Waters, pretend to clear an estate, keep 
the owner pennyless, and after seven years, leave him 
five times more in debt, while they sink half a plum in* 
to thek own pockets. 

Those who think themselves concerned, may give you 
thanks for that gracious liberty you are pleased to allow 
them of ^ taking vengeance on the ministers^ and there 
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shootiog their eaveoomed anows.^ As to myself; I 
neither owe you vengeaiiGe, nor make use of such wea« 
poD8 : but it is your weakoess, or ill fortune, or perhaps 
the fault of your eonstitudoo, to coovert wholesome re- 
medies into poisoD ; for you have received better and 
Diore frequent instructioos tlian any minister of your 
age and country, if Ood had given you the grace to ap- 
ply them. 

I dare promise you the thanks of half the kingdom, 
if you please to perform the promise you 'bare made of 
suSeriug the Craftsman and company, or whatever other 
infamous . wretches and execrable viM;iins you mean, to 
take tlieir vengeance only on your own sacred ministe- 
rial person, without bringing any of your brethren, much 
less tlie most remote branch of the royal family, into 
the debate. This generous offer I suspected iirom the 
first ; because there were never heard of so many, so 
unnecessary, and so severe prosecutions as you have 
promoted during your ministry, in a kingdom- where the 
liberty of the press is so much pretended to be allowed. 
But, in reading a page or two^ I found you thought it 
proper to explain away your grant ; for there yon tell 
us, tiiat ^ these miscreants" (meaning the writers against 
you) ^ are to remember that the laws have abundamt- 
LT LESS generous, less mild and merciful sentiments," 
than yourself; and into theu: secular hands the poor 
authors must be delivered to fines, prisons, pillories^ 
whippings, and the gallows. Thus your promise of im- 
punity, which began somewhat jesuitically, concludes 
with the mercy of a Spanish inquisitor. 

If it should so happen that I am neither abettor, pa- 
tron, protector, nor supporter of 'tliese imaginary invec- 
tives ^ against the king, her majesty, or any of the roy- 
al family," I desire to know what satisfaction I am fo 
get bom you, or the creature you employed in writing 
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the libd which I am now answeriDg ? It will be no ex- 
cuse to say, that I diflfer from you in every particulav 
of your political reason and practice ; becaitte that will 
be to load the best, the soundest, and most numeroui 
part of the kingdom with the denominations you are 
pleased to bestow upon me, that they are ^ jacol^tet» 
wicked miscreants, infamous wretches, execrable Yillain^ 
and defamers of the king, queen, and all the royal fih 
mily," and *' guilty of high treason.'' Ton cannot 
know my style ; but I can easily know your worka» 
which are performed in the sight of the sun; Tour 
good inclinations are visible ; but I begin to doubt the 
strength of your credit, even at court, that you have not 
power to make his majesty believe me the person which 
you represent in your libel ; as most infallibly yoa 
have often attempted, and in vain, because I must other- 
wise have found it by the marks of his royal displea- 
sure. However, to be angry with you, to whom I am 
indebted for the greatest obligation I could possibly re- 
ceive, would be the hi^iest ingratitude. It is to tov I 
owe that reputation I have acquired for some years 
past of being a lover of my country and its constitution : 
to ToiT I owe the libels and scurrilities conferred upon 
me by the worst of men, and consequently some degree 
of esteem and friendship from the best. From rov I 
learned the skill of distinguishing between a patriot and 
plunderer of bis country : and from yov I hope in time 
to acquire the knowledge of being a loyal, faithful, and 
useful servant to the best of princes, King George the 
Second ; aod therefore I can conclude, by your exan^ 
pie, but with greater truth, that I am not only with 
humble submission and respect, but with infinite grati- 
tude, Sir, 

Your most obedient and obliged servant, 

W. P. 
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THE PRINTER'S ADVERTISEMENT, 

When Dr. Swift was at Sir Arthur Achesoo's tt 
Markcthill, in the countj of Annagh, an old gemkman 
was recommended to him, as being a remarkable cavalier 
in the reigns of Charles II. James II. and William III. ; 
wlio had bebave<l with ^cat loyalty and braveij-in 
Scotland during tlie troubles of tliose rei^n, bat was 
ne;glected by the gorerBneot, although he deserved 
great rewards from it As he was reduced in his circam- 
stances, Dr. Swift made him a handsome present; but at 
the same time, '^Slr, this trifle cannot support you long, 
and your friends may grow tired of you ; therefore I 
would have you contrive some honest means of getting 
a sum of money, sufficient to put you into a way of life 
of supporting yourself with independency in your old 
age.'' To which Captain Creichton (for that was flie 
gentleman's name) answered, ** I have tired all mj 
friends, and cannot expect any such extraordinary fa- 
vours." Then Dr. Swift replied, ^Sir, I have heard 
much of your adventures; that they are firesh in your 
memory; that you cao tell them with great Komour; 
and that you have taken memorandums of them in writ« 
ing." To which the captain said, ^ I have ; but no 
one can understand them but myselC** Then Dr. Swift 
rejoined, ^ Sir, get your manuscripts, read them to mi^ 
and tell me none but genuine steries; and then I will 
place them in order for you, prepare them for the press, 
and endeavour to get you a subscription among my 
friends, as you may do among your own." 

The captain soon after waited on the Dean with his 
papers, and related many adventures to him ; which the 
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Dean was so kind as to put in order of time, to onreci 
the style, and make a small book of, entitled, The Me- 
moirs OF Captain John Creichtok. 

A subscription was immediately set on foot, by the 
Dean's interest and recommendation, which raised for 
the captain above two bunded pounds, and made the re- 
maining part of his life very happy and easy. 

O. P. 



\ 
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TO THE READER. 

The author of these Memoin, Captain John Crekb- 
toD, is still alive, and resides in the northern part of this 
kingdom. He is a very honest and worthy man, but of 
the old stamp ; and it is probable that some of his princi- 
ples will not relish yeiy well in the present dbpodtioQ 
of the world. His memoirs are therefore to be received 
like a posthumous work, and as containing facts, which 
very few alive, except himself, can remember; upoa 
which account none of his generous subscribers are, in 
the least, answerable for many opinions,* relating to the 
public, both in church and state, which he seemr to jus- 
tify ; and in the vindication of which, to the hazard d 
his life, and the loss of his fortune, he spent the most use- 
ful part of his days. Principles, as the world goei^ aie 
little more than fashion ; and the apostle tells us, tint 
^ the fashido of this, world passetfa awa^^" We toI4 
with pleasure the memoirs of several authors^ whose par- 
ty we disapprove, if they be written with nature and 
truth. Curious men are desirous to see what can 'be 
said OQ both sides ; and even the virulent flat relation 
of Ludlow, though written in the spirit of rage, preju- 
dice and vanity, does not want its advocates. This io- 
clioes me to think, that the Memoirs of Captain Creicb- 
ton may not be unacceptable to the curious of every 
party ; because, from my knowledge of themau, and the 
testimony of several considerable persons, of different 
political denominations, I am confident, that be has not 
inserted one passage or curcumstance, which be did not 
know, or, from the best intelligence he could get, believe 
to be true, 
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These Meraoirs are therefore offered to the vodd in 
their oative simplicity. And it was not with little di^ 
iiculty, that the aulhor was persuaded by his friends to 
recollect and put them in order, chieOj for his own juB- 
tification, aod partly by the importunity of several emi- 
nent gentlemen, who had a mind that they should turn 
to some profit to the author. 

The captain, having made over all his little estate- to 
a beloved daughter, upon her marriage, on the condition 
of being entertained in her house for the small remain- 
der of Ins life, has put it out of his own power, either 
to supply his incidental wants, to pay some long con- 
tracted debts, or to gi-atify his generous nature in being 
farther useful to his family : on which accounts, be de- 
sires to return his most humble thanks to his worthy sub* 
scribers; and hopes they will consider him no farther 
than as an liouest, well meaning man, who. by his own 
personal courage and conduct, was able to dlttingubh 
himself under many disadvantages, to a degree, that few 
private lives have been attended with so many singular 
and extraordinary cvetrta. 

Beside the great simplicity in the style and manner of 
the author, it is a very valuable circumstance, that his 
plain relation conects many mistaken passages in other 
historians, which hive too long passed for tniths ; and 
whoever impartially compares both, will probably de- 
cide in the captain's favour : for, the mcmbry of old men 
is seldom deceived, in what passed in their youth and 
vigour of age : and if he has, at any time, happened to 
be mistaken in circumstances of time or place (with 
neither of which I can charge him) it was certainly 
against his will. Some of his own personal distresses 
and actions, which he has related, might be almost the 
subject of a tragedy. 
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iTpon the whole, coraparing ^at things to small, I 
koow not any memoirs that more resemble tliose of 
Philip de Comines (which have received so umyenai 
approbation) than these of Captain Creiebton ; which 
are told in a manner equally natural, and with equal 
appearance of truth, although I confess^ upon allhiiB In a 
more obscwe scene,- and c^less importance. 

J. S. 
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. CAPTAIN JOHN CREICHTON- 



Thb former part of my life baviDg been atteoded 
with some passages and events, not very common to men 
of my private and obscure condition, I have (perhaps 
induced by the talkativeness of old age) veiy freelj 
and frequently communicated them to several worthy 
gentlemen, who were pleased to be my friends, and some 
of them my benefactors. These persons professed them- 
selves to be so well entertained with my story, that they 
often wished it could be digested into order, and pub- 
lished to the world ; believing that such a treatise, by 
the variety of incidents, written in a plain unaffected 
style, might be, at least, some amusement to indifferent 
readers ; of some example to those who desire strictly 
to adhere to their duty and principles ; and might serve 
to vindicate my reputation in Scotland, where I am well 
known ; that kingdom having been the chief scene of my 
acting, and where I have been represented, by a fanatic 
rebellious party, as a persecutor of the saints, and a man 
of blood. 

Having lost the benefit of a thorough school educa- 
tion, by a most indiscreet marriage in all worldly views, 
although to a very good woman ; and in consequence 
thereof being forced to seek my fortune in Scotland as 
a soldier, where I foq;ot all the little I had learned, the 
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rjeader cannot reasonablj expect to be ranch pleased 
with my style, or method, or manner of relating ; it is 
enough, if I never wilfully fail in pmnt of trnth, nor 
offend by malice or partiality. My memoiy, thank 
God, is yet very perfect as to things long past; although, 
like an old man, I retain but little of what has happened 
since I grew into years. 

I am likewise rery sensible of an infirmity in many 
authors who write their own memoirs, and are apt to 
lay too much weight upon trifles : which they are vain 
enough to conceive the world to be as much concerned 
in as themselves ; yet I remember diat Plutarch, in his 
lives of great men (which I have read in the English 
translation) says, that the nature and disposition of a 
man's mind may be often better discovered by a smafi 
circumstance, thari by an action or event of the greatest 
importance. And besides, it b not improbable that 
gray hairs may have brought upon me a vanity, to de- 
sire that posterity may know what manner of mao 
I was. 

I lie under another disadvantage, and indeed a very 
great one, from the wonderful change of opinion, since 
I first made any appearance in the world. I was l»ed 
under the principles of the strictest loyalty tojnv prince^ 
and in an exact conformity in discipline, as well as doc- 
trine, to the church of England ; which are neither al- 
tered nor shaken to this very day ; and I am now too 
eld to mend. However, ray diflferent sentiments, since 
my last troubles after the Revolution, have never had 
the least influence either upon my actions or discourse. 
I have submitted myself with entire redgnation, accord- 
ing to St. Paufs precept, "' to the powers that be." I 
converse eqaaDy with all parties, and am equally hr 
voured by all ; and God knows, it is now of little con- 
sequence what my opinions are, under such a weight of 
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age and iofirtntties, with a very ecwaiy subustence, 
irhicb, instead of comforting, vili hardly support me. 

But there is another point, nhich requires a better 
apology than I am able to give : a judicious reader will 
be apt to censure me (and I confess irith reason eno^lb) 
as guilty of a very foolish superstition in relating iaaj 
dreams, and how I was guided by them with success^ in 
discovering one or two principal covenanters. J shall 
not easily allow myself to be, either by nature or educa* 
tion, more superstitious than other men ; but I take the 
truth to be this : being then full of zeal against entbusi* 
astical rebels, and better informed of their lurking holes 
than most officers in the array, tliis made so strong an im- 
pression on my mind, that it affected my dreams, when 
I was directed to the most probable places, almost as well 
as if I had been awake, being guided in the night by 
the same conjectures I had made in the day. There 
could possibly be no more in the mattery and God for- 
bid I should pretend to a spirit of divination, which 
would make me resemble those very hypocritical saints, 
whom it was both my duty and inclination to bring to 
justice, for their many horrid blasphemies against God, 
rebellions against their prince, and barbarities toward 
their countrymen and fellow christians. 

My great-grandfather, Alexander Creichton, of the 
house of Dumfries in Scotland, in a feud between the 
Maxwells and the Johnstons (the chief of the Johnstons 
being the Lord Johnston, ancestor of the present Marquis 
of Annandale) siding with the latter, and having killed 
some of the former, was forced to fly into Ireland, where 
he settled near Kinard, then a woody country, and now 
called Calidon : but within a year or two^ lome friends 
and relations of those Maxwells who had been killed la 
the feud, coming over to Ireland to pursue their revenge, 
lay in wait for my great-grandfather In the wood, and 
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shot him dead, as he was ^Qg to cfamdL This aed- 
dent happened about the time that James the Sixth of 
Scotland came to the crown of England* 

Alexander, my great-grandfather, left two sons, and as 
many daughters} his eldest son John lived till a year 
or two after the rebellion in 1641.- His house was the 
first in Ulster set upon by the Irish, who took and im 
prisoned him at Duogannon ; but fortunately makiqg 
his escape, he went to Sir Robert Stuart, who was then 
in arms for the king, and died in the service. 

This John, who was my grandfather, left two sous, 
Alexander, my father, and a younger son, likewise na- 
med John ; who being a child, but two or three yean 
old at his father's death, was invited -to Scotland by the 
lady Dumfries, there educated by her, and sent to sea : 
he made several voyages to and from Barbadoes, then 
settled in Scotland, where he died some time after the 
Restoratiou, leaving, beside a daughter, one son ; who^ 
at my charges, was bred up a physician, and proved so 
famous in his piofessiou, that he was sent by her late 
majesty queen Anne to cure the king of Portugal of the 
venereal disease. He had a thonsiind pounds paid him 
in hand, before he began his journey ; but when he ar- 
rived at Lisbon, the Potuguese council and physicians 
dissuaded that king from trusting hb person with a fo- 
reigner. However, his majesty of Portugal showed him 
several marks of his esteem, and, at parting, presented 
him with a very rich jewel, which he sold afterward for 
five hundred guuieas. He staid there not above six 
weeks ; during which time he got considerable practice. 
After living many 3^earB in London, where he grew veiy 
rich, he died November, 1 726, and, as it is believed, 
without making a will ; which is veiy probable, because, 
although he had no children, he left me no legacy, who 
was his cousin-germao, and had been his greatest bene- 
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and Mr. Stuart. They were both walking ia a large 
room iu the jail, ivith the jailer, aod three soldienr at- 
tending them ; but these not suspecting the persooi on 
horseback before the door, vhomthey took to be In- 
habitants of the town, mj father asked Captain Irvjo 
whether he had any commands to a certain place, wbere 
he preteqded to be going ; the captain made some an- 
swer, but said they should not go before they had drank 
with him ; then giving a piece of money to one of the 
soldiers, to buy a bottle of sack at a tavern a good way 
ofl^ and pretending likewise some errand for another sol- 
dier, sent him also out of the way. There being now 
none lell to guard the prisoners but the jailer, and the 
third soldier ; captain Irvin leaped over the hatch door, 
and as the jailer leaped after, my father knocked him 
down with his cudgel. While this was doing, Mr. Stu- 
art tripped up the soldier's heels, and immediately leap- 
ed over the hatch. They both mounted, Stuart on the 
4]or8e l)ehind my father, and Ii*vin on the spare one, and 
in a few minutes came up with their companions at the 
gate, before the main guard could arrive, although it 
were kept within twenty yards of the jail door. 

I fihould have observed, that as soon as Captain Ir- 
vin and his friend got over the hatch, my father and 
lib comrades put a couple of broad swords into their 
hands, which they had concealed under their cloaks, 
and at the same time drawing their own, were all six de- 
termined to force their way against any who oflTcred to 
obstrnct them in their passage'; but the despatch was so 
sudden, that they got clear out of the gate, before the 
least opposition could be made. They were no sooner 
gone, tliaii the town was alarmed : Cuotc, the governor, 
got out of his bed, and ran into the streets in his shirt, 
to know wh^ the hubbub meant, and was in a great 
^Bge at the accident. I'lic adventurers wet the gover- 
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nor's groom, comiog back with his master's horses from 
waterlog ; they seized the horses, aod got safe to Sir 
Robert Stuart's, about four miles off, without losing one 
drop of blood la this hazardous eoterprise. 

This gallant person (if I may so presume to call my 
father) had above twenty children by his wife- Anne 
Maxwell, of the family of the Earl of Nithsdale, of 
whom I was the eldest ; they all died young, except 
myself, three other boys, and two girls; who Hved to 
be men and women. My second brother I took c^re to 
have educated at Glasgow, but he was drowned at twe- 
and-tweuty years old, in a storm, on his return to Ire- 
land. The other two died captains abroad, in the ser- 
Tice of King William. 

I was born on the eighth day of May, 1 748, at Castle- 
Fin in the county of Donegal. I made some small 
progress in learning at the school of Dungannon ; bat 
when I was eighteen years old, I very inconsiderately 
married Mrs. Elizabeth Delgarno, my schoolmaster's 
daughter, by whom J have bad tliirteen children, who 
all died young, except two daughters, married to tiro 
brothers, James and Charles Young, of the coufity of 
Tyrone. 

Having been so very young when I married, I oo«ld 
ttiink of no other course to advance my fortune, than by 
getting into the army. Captain Irvhi, often mentioned 
already, had a brother who was a physician at Edin- 
burgh, to whom he wrote in my fayour, desiring he 
would recommend me to the Marquis of AthoU and 
others, then at the head of afTairs in Scotland ; this was 
in the year 1674. There were then but one troop of 
horse-guards (whereof the marquis was colonel) and one 
regiment of foot-guards, commanded by the Earl of 
Linlithgow, in that kingdom ; and they consisted chi^y 
of {[cptlemen. 
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. CAPTAIN JOHN CREICHTON- 



Thb former part of my life haTiog been attended 
with some passages and events, not very common to men 
of my private and obscure condition, I have (perhaps 
induced by the talkativeness of old age) very freely 
and frequently communicated them to several worthy 
gentlemen, who were pleased to be my friends, and some 
of them my benefactors. These persons professed them- 
selves to be so well entertained with my story, that they 
often wished it could be digested into order, and pub- 
lished to the world ; believing that such a treatise, by 
the variety of incidents, written in a plain unaffected 
style, might be, at least, some amusement to indifferent 
readers ; of some example to those who desire strictly 
to adhere to their duty and principles; and might serve 
to vindicate my reputation in Scotland, where I am well 
known ; that kingdom having been the chief scene of my 
acting, and where I have been represented, by a fanatic 
rebellious party, as a persecutor of the saints, and a man 
of blood. 

Having lost the benefit of a thorough school educa- 
tion, by a most indiscreet marriage in all worldly views, 
although to a very good woman ; and in consequence 
thereof being forced to seek my fortune in Scotland as 
a soldier, where I foigot all the little I had learned, the 
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leader cannot reasonably expect to be nmch pleased 
with my style, or method, or manner of relating ; it is 
enough, if I never wilfully fail in point of tratb, nor 
ofTeod by malice or partiality. My memory, thank 
God, is yet very perfect as to things long past ; although, 
like an old man, I retain but little of what has happened 
since I grew into years. 

I am likewise reiy sensiUe of an infirmity in many 
authors who write their own memoirs, and «ne apt to 
lay too much weight upon trifles : which they are vain 
enough to conceive the world to be as much concerned 
in as themselves ; yet I remember diat Plutarch, in his 
lives of great men (which I have read in the English 
translation) says, that the nature and disposition of a 
man's mind may be often better discovered by a smaH 
circumstance, tharl by an action or event of the greatest 
importance. And besides, it is not improbable that 
gray hairs may have brought upon me a vanity, to de- 
sire that posterity may know what manner of man 
I was. 

I lie under another disadvantage, and indeed a very 
great one, fi*om the wonderful change of opinion, since 
I first made any appearance in the world. I was bred 
under the principles of the stricteiBt loyalty tooin^ prince, 
and in an exact conformity in discipline, as well as doc- 
trine, to the church of England ; which are neither al- 
tered nor shaken to this very day ; and I am now too 
eld to mend. However, my diflferent sentiments, since 
my last troubles after the Revolution, have never had 
the least influence either upon my actions or discourse. 
I have submitted myself with entire red^tion, accord- 
ing to St. Paurs. precept, '^ to the powers that be.'* I 
converse eqnaDy with all parties, and am ecjpially fa- 
voured by aii ; and Ood knows, it is now of little con- 
sequence what ray opinions are, under such a weight of 
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age and iofirmkiefl, i?ith a Teiy scantj eubsisience, 
If hkb, instead of comforting, will hardly support ror. 

But there is another point, urbich requires a belter 
apology than I am able to give : a judicious reader will 
be apt to censure me (and I confess with reason enoCn^) 
as guilty of a very foolish superstition in relating iay 
dreams, and how I was guided by them with success^ in 
discovering one or two principal covenanters. J shall 
not easily allow myself to be, either by nature or educa- 
tion, more superstitious than other men ; but I take the 
truth to be this : being then full of zeal against enthusi- 
astical rebels, and better informed of their lurking holes 
than most officers in the army, tills made so strong an im- 
pression on my mind, that it affected my dreams, wlieu 
I was directed to the most probable places, almost as well 
as if I had been awake, being guided in the night by 
the same conjectures I had made in the day. There 
could possibly be no more in the mattery and God for- 
bid I should pretend to a spirit of divination, whidi 
would make me resemble those very hypocritical saints, 
whom it was both my duty and inclination to bring to 
justice, for their many horrid blasphemies against God, 
rebellions against their prince, and barbarities toward 
their countrymen and fellow christians. 

My great-grandfather, Alexander Creichtoo, of the 
house of Dumfries in Scotland, in a feud between the 
Maxwells and the Johnstons (the chief of the Johnstons 
being the Lord Johnston, ancestor of the {M-esent Marquis 
of Annandale) siding with the latter, and having kitted 
some of the former, was forced to fly into Ireland, where 
he settled near Kinard, then a woody country, and now 
called Calidon : but within a year or two^ lome friends 
and relations of those Maxwells who had been killed in 
the feud, coming over to Ireland to pursue their revenge, 
lay in wait for my great-grandfather in the wood, and 
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shot him dead, as he was ^(oiiig to church. This aed- 
dent happened about the time that James the Sixth of 
Scotland caaie to theciowD of Englaod. 

Alexander, 017 great-grandfather, left two 8oiib» and as 
many daughterB} his eldest son John lived till a year 
or two after the rebellion in 1641.* His house was the 
first in Ulster set upon by the Irish, who took and Im 
prisoned him at Dungaunoo ; but fortunately makSqg 
his escape, he went to Sir Robert Stuart, who was then 
10 arms for the king, and died in the service. 

This Joba, who was my grandfather, left two sons, 
Alexander, my lather, and a younger son, likewise na- 
med John ; who bdng a child, but two or three years 
old at his father's death, was invited to Scotland by the 
lady Dumfiries, there educated by her, and sent to sea : 
he made several voyages to and from Barbadoes, then 
settled io Scotland, where he died some time after the 
Restoraliou, leaving, beside a daughter, one son ; who^ 
at my charges, was bred up a phyacian, and proved so 
famous in his professiou, that he was sent by her late 
majesty queen Anne to cure the king of Portugal of the 
venereal disease. He had a thousiiad pounds paid him 
in hand, before he began his journey ; but when he ar- 
rived at Lisbon, the Potuguese council and physicians 
dissuaded ihat king from trusting his person with a fo- 
reigner. However, his majesty of Portugal showed him 
several marks of his esteem, and, at parting, presented 
him with a very rich jewel, which he sold afterward for 
five hundred guineas. He staid there not above six 
weeks ; during which time he got considerable practice. 
After living many yeari in London, where he grew veij 
rich, be died November, 1 726, and, as it is believed, 
without making a will ; which b veiy probable, becauee, 
although he had no children, he left me no legacy, who 
was htt cousin-germauy and had been his greatest bene- 
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the rest, and advanced against us two, who had the coa- 
rage^ or rather the temerity, to face so great a company, 
which could not be fewer tlian a tliousand. As this 
party of theirs was preparing with their long poles to at- 
tack me and my friend, it happened very luckily, that 
a fine gelding, saddled and bridled, with a pilliou like- 
wise upon him, came up near us in search jj^ better 
grass; I caught the horse, and immediately mouDted 
him, which the rest of the conventiclers observing, they 
broke up and followed as fast as they could, some on 
horseback, and the rest on foot, to prevent me from go- 
ing otr with the horse ; but I put him to the gallop, and 
suffering him to choose his own way through the moun- 
tain, which \iras full of bogs and hags, got out of reach. 
My friend kept up with me as long as he could, but hav- 
ing run a mile through such difficult places, he was quite 
spent, and the conventiclers hard at his heels; where- 
upon, he called to me for assistance, and I alighting' 
put him upon the horse, bidding him to make the best of 
his way to the lau'd of Poddishaw^s, about two miles offl 
Hy this time we saw twelve covenanters on horseback, 
who advanced toward us by a shorter cut, and blocked 
up a gap, through which we were of necessity to pass. I 
undertook to cieai- the gap for my friend, and running to- 
ward the rogues, with my broad sword and pistol, sooo 
forced them to open to the right and left : my comrade 
got through, and was pursued a good way; but he so 
laid about him, with hb broad sword, that the pursuers, 
being unarmed, durst not seize him. In the mean time, 
I, who was left on foot, kept the covenanters, who fo!* 
lowed me, at a proper distance ; but they pelted me with 
clods, which I sometimes returned, till at last, after chas- 
ing me above a mile, they saw a party of troopers in red, 
passing by, at some distance; and then they gave over 
their pursuit. ^ 
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(o sevrn trusty friends ; vlio all engaged to assist him, 
with the hazard of their lives, in delivering the two 
gentlemen from the danger that threatened them. They 
all agreed that my father and three more, at the hour ' 
of six in the morning, when the west gate stood open, 
and the drawbridge was let down for the governor's hor- 
ses to go out to water, should ride in, one by one, after 
a manner as if t|iey belonged to the town, abd there 
conceal themselves io a friend's house till oigfat; at 
which time my father was to acquaint Captain Irviu 
and his fellow-prisoner with their design, which was to 
this purpose: That, after concerting measures at the 
prison, my father should repair to a certain place on 
the city wall, and give instructions to the four without, 
at twelve at night : accordingly, next morning, as soon 
as the gate was open^ my father, with his three comrades, 
got into the town-, and the same night having settled 
matters with tlie two gentlemen, that they should bie 
ready at six next morning, at which <hoHr he and his 
three friends should call upon them ; he then went to 
the wall, and directed the four,' who were without, that 
as soon as they should see the gate open, and the bridge 
drawn, one of them should walk up to the sentry, and 
secure him from making any noise, by holding a pistol 
to his breast ; after which, the other three should ride 
up, and secure the room where the by-guard lay, to 
prevent them from coming out : most of the garrison 
were in their beds, which encouraged my father and 
his friends, and much facilitated the enterprise : there* 
fore, -precisely at six o'clock, when tlie by-guard and 
sentry at the western gate were secured by the four 
without, my father and the ' other three within being 
mounted on horseback, with one spare horse, in the ha- 
bit of town's people, with cudgeb in their hands;, called 
at the }9J1 door, on pretence to speak to Captain Irvin; 
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and Mr. Stuart. Thej were both walLiog in a large 
room ID the jail, with the jailer, and three loldieiv at- 
teuding them ; but these not suspectiiig the perBon oo 
horseback before the door, whom they took to be in- 
habitants of the town, mj father asked Captain Irvin 
whether he had any commands to a certain place, where 
he preteqded to be going ; the captain made some an- 
awer, but said they should not go before they had drank 
with him ; then giving a piece of money to one of the 
soldiei-s, to buy a bottle of sack at a tavern a good way 
offi and pretending likewise some errand for another sol- 
dier, sent him also out of the way. There being now 
none leil to guard the prisoners but the jailer, and the 
third soldier ; captain Irvin leaped over the hatch door, 
and as the jailer leaped after, my father knocked him 
down with his cudgel. While this was doing, Mr. Stu- 
art tripped up the soldier^s heels, and immediately leap- 
ed over the hatch. They both mounted, Stuart on the 
•horse behind my father, and Irvin on the spare one, and 
in a few minutes came up with their companions at the 
gate, before the main guard could arrive, although it 
were kept within twenty yards of the jail door. 

I should have observed, that as soon as Captain Ir- 
vin and his friend got over the hatch, my father and 
h'ls comrades put a couple of broad swords into their 
hands, which they had concealed under their cloaks, 
and at the same time drawing their own, were all six de- 
termined to force their way against any who oflfcrcd to 
obstrnct them in their passage,'; but the dcspi^tcb was so 
sudden, that they got clear out of the gate, before the 
least opposition could be made. They were no sooner 
gone, than the town was alarmed : Cuotc, the governor, 
got out of his bed, and ran into the streets in hb shirt, 
to know wh:^ the hubbub meant, and was in a great 
jBge at the accident. The adventurers met the gover- 
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tior's groom, coming back with his master's horses from 
wateriog ; they seized the horses, and got safe to Sir 
Robert Stuart's, about four miles off, without losing one 
drop of blood in this hazardous enterprise. 

This gallant person (if I may so presume to call my 
father) had above twenty children by his wife- Anne 
Maxwell, of the family of (he Earl of Nithsdale, of 
whom I was the eldest ; they all died young, except 
myself, three other boys, and two girls ; who lived to 
be men and women. My second brother I took c^re to 
have educated at Glasgow, but he was drowned at two- 
end- twenty years old, in a storm, on his return to Ire- 
land. The other two died captains abroad, in the ser- 
Tice of King William. 

I was born on the eighth day of May, 1748, at Castle- 
Fin in the county of Donegal. I made some small 
progress in learning at the school of Dungannoir ; bat 
when I was eighteen years old, I very inconsideratelj 
married Mrs. Elizabeth Delgarno, my schoolmaster's 
daughter, by whom J have had thirteen children, who 
all died young, except two daughters, married to two 
brothers, James and Charles Young, of the couDty of 
Tyrone. 

Having been so very young when I married, I oo«Id 
think of no other course to advance my fortune, than bj 
getting into the army. Captain Irvin, often mentioned 
already, had a brother who was a physician at Edin- 
burgh, to whom he wrote in my iViTour, desiring he 
would recommend me to the Marquis of Atboll and 
others, then at the head of afTaivs in Scotland ; this was 
in the year 1674. There were then but one troop of 
horse-guards (whereof the marquis was cdonel) and one 
regiment of foot-guards, commanded by the Earl of 
Linlithgow, in that kingdom ; and they consisted chi^y 
of gemleideQ, 
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Culrofis, bj break of daj, for fear some of his fitoida 
might give him notice. Before I got to the house, I ob- 
served a kilD in the way, which I ordered to be seaiched^ 
because I found there a heap of straw in the passage^ 
up to the kiln pot There I found Stobow lurking, and 
carried him to Culross, although his daughter offered rae 
a hundred dollars to let him go. We returned Imme- 
diately to the general at Edinburgh, with Stobow and 
the prisoners taken by the ensign at Culross* Thejr 
continued a while in confinement, but Stobow, at Us 
trial, found friends enough to save his life, and was odIj 
banished; yet he returned home a year after, and 
proved as troublesome and seditions as ever, till, at the 
fight at Bothwell bridge, it was thought he was killed^ 
for he was never heard of afterward. 

During the time I was in the guards, about two yeam 
after the affair of mas David Williamson, at the Lady 
Cherrytree's, I was quartered with a party at Bathgate^ 
which is a small village, twelve miles from Edinburgh. 
One Sunday morning, by break of day, I and ray com- 
rade, a gallant highland gentleman, of the name of Grant, 
went out disguised in grey coats and bonnets, in search 
after some conventicle. We travelled on foot, eight or 
ten miles itito the wild mountains, where we spied three 
fellows on the top of a hill, whom we conjectured to 
stand there as spies, to give intelligence to a conveotic-lc, 
when any of the king^s troopers should happen to come 
that way. There they stood, with long poles in their 
hands, till I and my friend came pretty near, and then 
they turned to go down the hill : when we observed thii^ 
we took a little compass, am. <:ame up with them on the 
other side; whereupon they stood still, leaning on their 
poles. Then I bounced forward upon one of them, and 
suddenly snatched the pole out of his hand, asked him 
why he canied such a pole on the Lord's day, and at 
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(he same time knocked him down with it. My comrailb 
immediately seized on the second, and laid him flat by 
a gripe of his hair; but the third took to his heels, and 
ran down the hill. However, having left my friend to 
guard the two former, I overtook the last, and felled him 
likewise : but the. place being steep, the violence with 
which I ran carried me a good way down the hill, before 
I oould recover myself after the stroke I had given ; 
aud by the time I could get up again to the place where 
he lay, the rogue had got on his feet, and was fumbling 
for a side pistol, that hung at his belt, under his upper 
coat ; which as soon as I observed, I fetched him to the 
ground a second time with the pole, and seized on his 
pistol ; then leading him up to tlie other two, I desired 
my friend to examine their pockets, and see whether they 
can-ied any powder or ball ; but we found none. 

We then led our prisoners down the hill, at the foot 
of which there was d bog, and on the other side a man 
sitting on a rock ; when we advanced near him, leaving 
our prisoners in the keeping of my fnend, I ran up to- 
ward the man, who fled down on the other side. As 
soon as I reached the top of the rock, there appeared a 
great number of people assembled in a glen, to hear the 
preaching of mas John King, as . I understood after- 
ward ; whose voice was so loud, that it reached the ears 
of those who were at the greatest distance, which could 
not, I think, be less than a quarter of a mile; they all 
standing before him, and the whid favouring the strength 
of his lungs. When my fnend had brought the three 
prisoners to the top of the rock, where I waited for him> 
they all broke loose, and nn down to the conventicle; 
but ray friend advancing within about forty yards of that 
rabble, commanded them in his majesty's same to de^ 
part to their own homes. Whereupon, about forty of 

their number, with poles in their hands, drew oat firan 

N 2 
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plentifully a twelvemoath after, on the price of that 
horse. 

This adveDture, making much noise at Edinbuigbh 
was the occasion of my being sent for up thither by ^the 
marquis of Atholl my colonel, who in a very ikieiidly 
manner expostulated with me upon my rashness; as faii 
deed he had too much reason to do ; neither was I able 
to say any thing in my own justification. However, 
since what I had done discovered my loyalty for my 
prince, my zeal for the church, and my detestation of all 
rebellious principles; his lordship ever after gave m^ 
many marks of his friendship. 

Accordingly, these services gave me so much credit 
with the general, that he promised to apply to the go- 
vernment, in my favour, for some preferment in the 
army, upon the first opportunity, which happened about 
a year afterward. For the seditious humours in the 
west still increasing, it was thought proper, that three 
independent troops of horse, and as many of dragoon^ 
should be raised to suppress the rebels. Whereupon, 
Mr. Francis Stuart, grandson to the earl of Bothwell, a 
privaite gentleman in the horse-guards like myself^ and 
my intimate acquaintance, was sent for, in haste, by the 
s^eneral ; because the council of Scotland was then writ- 
ing to the king, that his majesty would please to grant 
commissions to tliose persons whose names were to be 
sent up to Loudon that very night Mr. Stuart gave 
lue notice of this : whereupon, although I was not sent 
for, I resolved to go up with him to Edinburgli, and soli- 
cit for myself. When I arrived there, and attended the 
general, his fii-st question was in a humorous manner, 
'- Wha the deel sent for you up ?*' I answered, that I 
hoped his excellency would now make good his promise, 
of preferring me, since so fair an opportunity offered at 
present. On this occasion the general stood mj firm 
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frieod; and although the worn and hrodKn of l(nrdi and 
barouets, and other penoos of quality aolidted to be 
made lieutenants and cornets in these new raned troops, 
yet the general, in regard to my senrices, prevailed with 
the council, that I might be appointed lieutenant to Mr. 
Stuart, who was then made captain of dragoons. 

Soon aAer this, the archbishop of St. Andrew's was 
murdered by the laird of Hackston and Balfour, assist- 
ed by four poor weayers.''* Hackston, before this horrid 
action, was reputed an honest and gallant man ; but liii 
friendship for his brother-in-law Balfour, drew him ia 
to conunit this inhuman murder. Balfour, who had 
been the archbishop^s chamberlain (for so in Scotland 
we call a great man's steward) whether by n^Mgence or 
disbotiesty, was short in his payments to bis lord ; and 
the fear of being called to an account was a principal 
motive to assassinate his master : however, he pretendeA 
likewise a great zeal for the kirk, whereof he looked 
upon the archbishop as the greatest oppressor. It u 
certain, that the lower people mortally hated the arcb- 
bisbop, on pretence that his grace had deserted their 
communion : and the weavers who were accomplices of 
Balfour, believed they did God service in destroyiif yi 
enemy of the kirk ; and accordingly all the nrarderers 
were esteemed and styled saints, bj that rebellious fac- 
tion. 

After the murder of the archbishop, several parties io 
the west took up arms, under the leading of Robert 
Hamilton, second son to Sir William Hamilton, of Pres* 

* ** Oae of them fired a putol at hiis, which bamt hii coat and 
gown, but did not go into his body : opoo this, tbe^ fi&ocied he had m 
magical seciet to Mcare him agaiofta shot, and thej drew him oat off 
hii coach, and murdered him barbaroadj, repeaUqg their fltrokei till 
itej were mat be was quite dead.** Bomet, HiMDir, toL ii. tvob 
p. 102. ». 
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ton, tlic unworthy son of a most worthy father : where- 
upon the council met, and sent for Graham, then laird of 
Clavers, afterward created viscount Dundee by lung 
James the Seventh. This noble person was, at that 
time, captain of one of those independent troops of 
horse, which, as I have already mentiooed. were raised 
before the murder of the archbishop. The couDcil 
therefore ordered him to march with a detachment of 
one hundred and twenty dragoons, and a lieutenant, 
with his Own troop, in pursuit of the rebels. Clavers 
was obliged not to open his commission, until he came 
in sight of them. Ju his march he look mas Johh King^ 
one of their principal preachers. Clavers carried King 
along, until he came in sight of the enemy, at Drum- 
clog, eight miles from Hamilton. There the preacher 
was guarded by a dragoon sentry, at a little cabin, on 
the top of the hill, while Clavers opening his commis- 
sion, found himself commanded to fight the rebels, let 
their number be ever so great, with those hundred and 
twenty dragoons. 

But before I proceed to tell the issue of tliis affair, I 
must digress a little upon the subject of mas John Kiug^ 
above mentioned. When I was in the guards, some 
time after I had missed Williamson at lady Cherrytree's 
house ; the government hearing that tliis John King was 
beginning to hold his conventicles not far from Stirling, 
where tlie troop of horse then lay, ordering the com* 
manding officer there to send a party out to take him, 
and bring him up to the council. I was pitched upoi^ 
with a small detachment, to perform this service. I 
went to my lord Cadrosse^s house, to whose lady King 
was chaplain ; there I took him. and delivered him ta 
the council. This preacher had gotten the lady's wo- 
man with child, about four or five months before, and it 
18 supposed, had promised ber marriage, provided tlie 
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lady would staiid bis frieod in his present divtresk; 
n-hei-eupon she was so far his friend, as to get him baU- 
ed, on her engnjEnng, he should hold no rawe conventi- 
cles : however, he went to the hills, and there preach- 
ed the people to arms ; and in several towns, as Kirk- 
cudbright, Lanerk, and Sanquehar in particular, in com- 
pany with Cameron, set up declarations on the inari^et 
crosses against the king, whom he excommunicated; with 
all his adiierents. Thus he continued till Clavets took 
him at Drumclog, as is above meotioned, where he got 
off again, until I took him a thinl time, a(ter the battle 
of Bothwell bridge, which shall be related in its proper 
place. 

The rebels at Drumclog were eight or nine thousand 
strong : their leader, as I have said before, was Robert 
Hamilton, second brother to the loyal house Df Preston, 
but a profligate who had spent all bis patrimony. There 
were likewise among them the lairds of Knpckgray and 
Fruah, with many other gentlemen of fortune, whose 
names J have forgot Claver^s men, with the addition 
of some few that came into him> did not exceed one 
hundred and eighty ; yet, pursuant to his orders, he was 
forced to fight the enemy ; but being so vastly outnum- 
bered, was soon defeated, with the loss of comet Robert 
Graham, and about eight or ten private troopers. The 
rebels finding the comet^s body, and supposing it to be 
that of Clavers, because the name of Graham was 
wrought in the shirt neck, treated it with the utmost in- 
humanity, cutting off the nose, picking out the eyes^ 
and stabbing it through in a hundred places. 

Clavers, in bis flight toward Hamilton and Glasgow^, 
rode a horse that trailed his guts for two miles, from the 
place where the engagement happened ; but overtaking 
bis groom with soine led horses, he mounted one of 
them^ and with the remains <rf tds small army, escaped 
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to Giasgoir. The rebels, pursuing as far as Hamiltoiv 
advanced that evenini; within a mile of Glasgow, where 
they encamped all night. As Clavers was marching af« 
ter his men up the hill, where he had left maa Jobo 
King under the guard of a dragoon (who ran off with 
the first that fled) King, in a sneering way, denred him 
to stay, and take his prisoner with him. 

The rebels l)eing thus encamped within a mile of 
Glasgow, Clavers commanded his men in the town to 
stand to their arms all night ; and having barricadoed the 
four streets, to prevent the rebels' horse from breaking in, 
ordered me, at sun rise, to march with six dragoons, and 
discover which way the rebels intended to come into 
the town. I must here observe, that I, with captain 
Stuart's troop of dragoons, and a battalion of foot guards^ 
remained at Glasgow, while Clavers marched to Drum- 
clog, where he was defeated. But to return ; I follow- 
ed the directions which were given me, and having dis- 
covered the enemy from a little eminence, I was ordered 
by Clavers^ who came to me there, to watdi at a small 
house, where the way divided, and see which of the 
roads they would take, or whether they separated, and 
each party took a different way. I stayed until I saw 
them take two different roads; some by that from whence 
I came from the town, which was over the Gallowgate 
bridge, and the rest by the high church and college, 
which was more than twice as far as the first party bad 
to come, and. consequently could not both meet at the 
same time within the town. This was a greater advan- 
tage to Clavers, and his little army. That party of the 
rebels which took Gallowgate bridge road, followed me 
close to the heels, as I returqed to inform Clavers what 
course they took. 

The broad street was immediately full of them, but 
advancing toward the banricade, before their fellows^ 
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ivbo followed the other road, cooM arrive \o their 
ance, were valiantly received by Clavera and his men, 
who firing on them at oncei and jiUDpin|i; over the carts 
and cars that composed the barricade, chased them oat 
of the town ; hot were quickly forced to return, and re* 
ceive the other party ; which, by that time, was march- 
ing down by the high church and college ; but wheo 
they came within pistol shot, were likewise fiied upon, 
and driven out of the town* In this action* many of 
the rebels fell, but the king's party lost not so much as 
one man. 

The townmen being too well affected to the rel^Is^ 
concealed many of them in their houses ; the rest who 
escaped, met and drew up in a field behind the hlgk 
church, where they stayed until five in the afternoon, it 
being in the month of May, andfrom thenoe matched in m 
body to the same place-where they were in Ite uaonAng^ 
about a mile off the town. Clavers and his men, eir 
pecting they would make a second attack, and discovci^ 
iag by his spies whither they were gone, marched after 
them ; but, upon sight of our Ibrces, the rebels retired 
with a strong rear guard of hone to Hamilton; where- 
upon Clavers returned, and quartered that night in Glas- 
gow. 

Next morning, the govemmeqt sent orders to Clavers 
to leave Glasgow, and march to Stirling, eighteen miles 
farther ; and three days after, he was commanded to 
bring up hu party to Edinburgh. As soon as he quitted 
Glasgow, the rebels- returned ; and having stayed in that 
town eight or ten days, encamped on Hamilton moor, 
within a mile of Bothwell bridge, where it was said that 
their numbers w^re increased to fourteen thousand;*' 

* The numbers were r cprc tc n tcd to tlie king, by the privy cooBcil 
of Scotland, to bare been between fix and fcven tknaand. The Duke 
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although Bishop Burnet, in his History of his Own 
Times, most falsely and partially affirms^ that th^re 
vere not more than four tliousand, or thereabout. 

The council, finding the rebels daily increanqg in 
their numbers, gave information thereof to the king ; 
whereupon his majesty sent down the duke of Mon- 
mouth, wilh a commission, to be commander in chief, 
and to take with him four troops of English dragoonw, 
which were quartered on the borders : but these, with 
the forces in Scotland, amounted not to above three 
thousand. Upon the duke's being made commander in 
chief. General Dalziel refused to serve under him, and 
remained at his lodgings in Edinburgh, till his grace 
was superseded, which happened about a fortnight 
after. 

The army was about four miles forward, on the road 
toward Hamilton, when the Dnke of Monmoutli came 
up with his English dragoons, on Saturday the 2lBiof 
June : from thence the whole forces marched to the kiile 
of Shots, within four miles of the rebels, where they lay 
that uight. The next morning he marched the army 
up an eminence, opposite to the main body of the 
enemy, who were encamped on the moor. 

The g'Mieral officers, the Earl of Linlithgow, colonel 
of the foot-guards, the Earl of Mar, colonel of a regiment 
of foot, Clavers, the Earl of Hume, and the Earl of 
A ill}', all captains of horse, the Marquis of Montrose, 
colonel of the horse-guards, (Atholl having been die- 
carded) Dalhousic, with many other noblemen, and gen- 
tlemen volunteei-s, attending the duke together, de- 
sired his grace to let tliem know which way he designed 

of Riicolruzh hns a curious delineation of the action nt BothweU 
briilj;?; vvh'«Mc? the numbers appear to be exuggerateU even by tho 
pri\-y rounoil. ^ 
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to take to come at the enemy ; the duke aoflwered, it 
must be by Bothwell bridge» Now the bridge lay a 
short mile to the right of the king's army, iras Darroir, 
and guarded with three thousand of the rebels, and 
strongly barricadoed with great stones; but, although 
tlie officers were desirous to have passed the river, by 
easy fords, directly between them and the rebels, and to 
march to their main body on the moer, before those 
three thousand, who guarded the bridge, could come to 
assist them ; yet the duke was obstinate, and would pass 
no other way than that of the bridge. 

Pursuant to this preposterous and absurd resolution, 
he commanded Captain Stuart (whose lieutenant I was) 
with his troop of dragoons, and eighty musqueteers, to^ 
gather with four small field-pieces, under cover of the 
dragoons, to beat off the party at the bridge: the duke 
himself, with David Lesley and Melvill, accompanied 
us, and ordered the field-pieces to be left at the village 
of Bothwell, within a musket-shot of tiie bridge : whea 
the duke and his men came near the bridge, the rebels 
beat a parley, and sent over a laird accompanied with 
a kirk preacher. The duke asking what they came 
for ? was answered, " That they would have the kirk 
established in the same manner as it stood at the kill's 
restoration, and that every subject should be obliged to 
take the solemn league and covenant." The duke told 
them, their demand could not be granted, but sent them 
back to tell their party, that if they would lay down 
their arms, and submit to the king's mercy, he would 
intercede for their pardon. 

While this parley lasted, the field-pieces were brought 
down, and planted over against the bridge, without be- 
ing perceived by the rebels. The messengers returned 
in a short time, with this answer: '' That they would 
not lay down their arms, until their conditions werq 
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granted them :^ whereupon the dragooiM and musquA- 
leers fired all at once upon those who guarded the 
bridge, and the field-pieces played so warmly, that some 
hundreds of the rebels were slain : the rest flying to the 
main body, on the moor.'"' 

The duke, as soon as he had commanded to fire^ re* 
tured into a hollow, from the enemy's shot, some say by 
the persuasion of Lesley and Melvill, and conUnued there 
till the action was over. Then Captain Stuart ordekcd 
the musqueteers to make room for the horse to pass the 
bridge, by casting the stones into the river, which had 
bean placed there to obstruct the passage over it ; bdt 
the army could not pass in less than five hours;! and 
then marched up in order of battle toward the enemy, 
who waited for them on the moor, confiding in the great 
superiority of their number. Clavers commanded the 
horse on the right, and Captain Stuart the dragoons on 
the left The field-pieces were carried in the centre 
of the (ootrgnards, while the rest of the officers com* 
nanded at the head of their men ; and the duke, after 
the enemy was beaten from the bridge, rode at the head 
of the army. 

Upon the first fire, the rebels' horse turned about, and 
fled upon the right and left ; and although the duke or- 

* ** They )iad neither the grace to mibmit, oor the tenw to run 
away, nor the courage to fight it oiit ; but suffered the Duke of Mon- 
south to make himself master of tlie bridge. They were then four 
thousand men ; but few of Uiem were well armed ; if tiiey hr.d chaff- 
ed those that came first over the bridgo, they might liave had sura 
advantage i but they looked on like men who had lost both senfeaii4 
courage: and, upon the first charge, they threw down their arms and 
ran away. There were between two and throe hundri.*d' killed, and 
twelve hundred taken prisoners." Burnet, vol. ii. p. 105. N. 

f From the minutes of the privy council of Scotland, June 22, 
1S79, it appears, that from the time of the army being formed, to the 
total ditcomHture of the rebels, ihrte kours only intervened. Pf. 
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dered his men not to stir out of thdr mdu to punae 
them, yet the armj, uot legwding b^ oonmods, foliow- 
ed the fljing rebds, killing between seren and eight 
hundred, and takhig fifteen hundred pmoBen. SirJoho 
Bdl, Provost of Glasgow, as soon as he saw the vebels 
fly, rode into the town ; from whence, In a few hooiii 
he sent all the bread he could find, together with ahogs- 
head of <kink to each troop and company in tlie army, 
out of the cellars of such townsmen as were found to be 
abettors or protectors of the rebels. 

The cruelty and presumption of that wicked and per* 
verse generation will appear evident from a single in- 
stance. These rebels had set up a very large gallows 
in the middle of their camp, and prepared a cart lull of 
new ropes at the foot of it, in order to hang up the king's 
soldiers, whom they already looked upon as vanquished 
and at mercy; and it happened, that the pursuers in the 
royal army, returned back with their prisoners, isbose 
the place where the gallows stood to guard them at, 
without ojOfering to hang one of them, which they justly 
deserved, and had so much reason to expect The pur* 
suers were no sooner returned, and the whole action 
over, than General Dalziel arrived at the camp from 
Edinburgh, with a commisBioo renewed to he comman* 
der in chief, which he received that very morning by an 
express. This commander having learned how the duke 
had conducted the war, told him pubficly, and with 
great plainnes8,^at he had betrayed the kii^ ; that he 
heartily wished his commission had come a day sooner, 
for then, said he, " these rogues should never have trou- 
bled his majesty, or the kingdom any more." 

Thus the duke was at the same time superseded,* and 

* The oommissioQ to General Dalziel was delivered to him Juoe 
22, 1679, but it was aot a commiwioo superseding the Duke of Mon- 
mobtb, who is tXjlcd. lord gmeral by the privy comcil June 21, and 
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publicly rebuked, before all the army; yet his grtee 
forgot his dignity so far, as to sneak among them at the 
town of Bothwell (where the forces encamped) until the 
Saturday following : then all the troops marched back 
to Glasgow : from whence, in two or three day% tbej 
were sent to their several quarters ; after wliich the 
Duke of Monmouth passed by Stirling to Fife to viat 
the Duke of Rothes. 

The same evening after the rout on the momr, die pri- 
soners were sent with a stron^ guard toward Ediobdrrii. 
On Sunday morning, when the army was to march to 
Glasgow, I desired the general's leave to go with twelve 
dragoons, in search of some of the rebeli^ who ndgbC 
probably pass the Clyde, about Dunbarton, to shelter 
themselves in the Highlands. With these dragoooii tlad 
in gray coats and bonnets, I made haste dowD the ride 
of the river ; and about midnight, after travelling twen- 
ty-four miles, I came to a church, and while the eoldien 
stayed to refresh their horses in the churchyard, I spied 
a country fellow going by, and asked him in his own di- 
alect, '' Whither gang ye thb time of night P" He an- 
swered, " Wha are yc that speers ?'* I replied, ** We 
are your ane fo'ke :" Upon this the fellow came up^ and 
told me, there were eiglUeen friends, with horMs, at an 
old castle waiting for a boat to pass over into the isle of 
Arran. I mounted the man behind one of the dragooDSy 
and went toward the place ; but the rebels not finding m 
boat, were gone olT, and the guide dismissed. There 
was a great dew on the grass, which directed me and 
my party to follow the track of their horses, for three or 
four miles, till the dew was gone off; I then inquired 
of a cowherd on a hill, Mhother he saw any of our 
'' poor fo'ke'' travelling that way ; he answered, that 



wrote in that character to their lordships the same day. His 
mission, however, was r^voksd the first of November following. N. 
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ihe^ had separated oo that hill, and gone three several 
ways, six in a party ; adding, that in ope party, there 
was ^ a braw, muckle kerl, with a white hat on him, 
and a great bob of ribands on the cock o't'' Where- 
upon I sent four of my dragoons after one party, four 
more after another ; and myself, with the remaining four, 
went in pursuit of him with the white hat. As I went 
forward, I met another cowherd, who told me that the 
fellow with the hat, and one more (for as the rogues ad- 
vanced farther into the west, they still divided into small- 
er parties) were just gone down tlie hill, to his master's 
house. The good man of the house returning from put- 
ting the horses to grass in the garden, was going to shut 
the door: whereupon myself and two of the dragoons 
commanded him, with our pistols at his breast, to lead us 
to the room where the man lay who wore a white hat. 
We entered the room, and before he awaked, I took 
away his arms, and commanded him to dress immediate- 
ly : then finding his companion asleep in the bam, I 
forced him likewise to arise, and mounting them both on 
their own horses, came at nine o'clock in the morning, 
with my two prisoners, to the other dragoons, at the 
place where we appointed to meet. From thence we 
rode straight to Glasgow, and arrived there about eight 
in the evening, after a journey of fifty miles, since we 
left the army at BothweH the day before. 

This was upon a Sunday, and although we met with 
many hundreds of people on the road, yet we travelled 
on to Glasgow without any opposition. I must here in- 
form the reader, that although I had once before taken 
this very man, who wore the while hat, yet I did not 
know him to be mas John Kins: already mentioned, un- 
til I was told so by the man of the house where I found 
him. I likewise forgot to mention, that King, who knew 
me well euuugli, as soon as he was taken in the house. 
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entreated me to show him tome favour, becaiue he had 
married a woman of my name; I answered, ^ That is 
true, but first you got her with bairn, and shall therefore 
now pay for disgracing one of my name." 

WheQ we arrived near Glasgow, I sent a dr^oon to 
inform the general, that mas John King was coming to 
kiss his hand : whereupon his excellency, accompanied 
with all the noblemen and officers, advanced as far as the 
bridge, to welcome me and my prisoner ; where, it is veij 
observable, that Graham, Laird of Clavers, who cteme 
among the rest, made not the least reproach to maa John, 
in return of his insolent behaviour when that comman- 
der fled from Drumclog. Mas John was sent to Edin- 
burgh next morning, under a guard, and hanged soon 
after : from hence J went to my quarters in Ldinerk, 
~ sixteen miles from Glasgow ; and about a month after (I 
hope the reader will excuse my weakness) I happened 
to dream that I found one Wilson, a captain amoiq{ the 
rebels, at Bothwell bridge, in a bank of wood upon the 
river Clyde. This accident made so strong an impres- 
sion on my mind, that as soon as I awoke, I tooksix-and- 
thirty dragoons, and got to the place by break of day ; 
when I caused some of them to alight, and go into the 
wood, and set him up as hounds do a hare, while the rest 
were ordered to stand sentry, to prevent his escape. It 
seems I dreamt fortunately, for Wilson was actually in 
the wood, with five more of hb company, as we afterward 
learned ; who all seeing me and my party advancii^ 
bid themselves in a little island on the river, among the 
broom (hat grew upon it. Wilson had not the good fiir- 
tune to escape; for, as he was trving to get out of one 
copse into another, I met him, and guessing by his good 
clothes, and by tlie description I had received of him be. 
lore, that he was the man I looked for, I seized and 
brought him to my quarters; and irom theiice immedi* 
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atclj coQvejed liim to Edinburgh, where he was hang- 
ed ; but might have preserved his life, if be would have 
condescended only to say, ** God save the king.** This 
he utterly refused to do, and thereby lost not only his 
life, I: at likewise an estate worth twenty-nine thousand 
marks Scots. 

For this service, the Duke of Clueensberry, then high 
commissioner of Scotland, recommended me to the king, 
who rewarded me with the gift of Wilson's estate ; but, 
although the grant passed the seals, and the sheriff put 
me in possession, yet I could neither sell it nor let it ; 
nobody daring, for feiur of the rebels, who had escaped 
at Bothwell bridge, either to purchase or farm it ; by 
which means I never got a penny by the grant ; and at 
the revolution the land was taken from me s3id restored 
.to Wilson's heirs. 

The winter following. General Dalziel, with a bat- 
talion of the Earl of Linlithgow's guards, the Earl 
of Airlie's troop of horse, and Captain Stuart's troop 
of dragoons, quartered at Kilmarnock, in the west, 
fifty miles from Edinburgh. Here tlie general, one 
day, happening to look on, while I was exercising 
the troop of dragoons, asked me, when I had done, 
whether I knew any one of my men, who was skil- 
ful in praying well in the style and tone of the cove- 
nanters ? I immediately thought upon one James Gibb, 
who had been bom in Ireland, and whom I. made a dra- 
goon. Thfe man I brought to the general, assuring his 
excellency, that if I had raked hell, I could not (ind his 
match for his skill in mimicking the covenanters. Where- 
upon the general gave him five pounds to buy him a 
great coat and a bonnet, and commanded him io find 
out the rebels, but to be sure to take care . of himself 
among them. The dragoon went eight miles oJQT that 
very night, and got admittance into the house of a noto- 

TOL. XIV. o 
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rious rebel, pretcuding lie came from Ireland out of zeal 
lur the cause, to assbt at the fight of -Bothwell biidge, 
and could not find an opportunity since, of returning to 
Ireland with safety ; he said he durst not be seen in the 
day time, and therefore, after bewitching the family with 
his gifts of praying, he was conveyed in the dusk of the 
evening, with a guide, to the house of the next adjoin- 
ing rebel ; and thus, in Uie same m^inner, from oae to 
another, till in a month's time he got through the prin- 
cipal of them in the west ; telling the general, at }m k- 
turn, that wherever he came, he made the old wives, In 
their devout fits, tear off their biggonets and routcliea; 
he likewise gave the general a list of their names and 
places of their abode, and into the bargain, brought back 
a good purse of money in his pocket The general do- 
sired to know how he had prayed among thera ; he an- 
swered, that ii was his custom, in his prayers, to send 
the king, the miuisters of state, the officers of the army, 
\\hh all their soldiers, and the episcopal cleigy, all 
broadijide to hell ; but particularly the general himself. 
Wiiat, said the general, did you send me to hell, sir? 
Yea, replied the dragoon, you at the head of them, as 
their leader. 

And here I do solemnly aver, upon my veracity and 
knowledge, that Bishop Burnet, in the liistory of his 
own times, has, in a most false and scandalous manner, 
misrepresented the action at Bothwell bridge, and tlie 
behaviour of the episcopal clergy^ in Scotland : for, as 

* " The clergy were to delli^hted, that they used to speak of that 
time as t!ie poets do of the golden age. They never interceded fbr 
any compassion to their people. Tbey lookf.-d oa the soldiery as 
their patrons ; tliey were ever in their company, complying with 
them in their cxcrwes ; and, if thoy were not niudi wronged, thtjr 
rather le d them into them, tlian checked thrni for them. Things o 
so strange a pilch of vi«« were told of thrm, that llicy i>eemod«carrb 
credihlr.'' Burnet, vol. i. p. 331. 
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to the former, I iras prescDt in that engagemeDt, irhich 
iras performed in the manner I have related ; and as to 
the latter, having travelled tlirough most parts of that 
kin£;dom, particularly the north and west, I was well ac- 
quainted with them, and will take it to my death, that 
the reverse of this character, which Burnet gives of 
both, is the truth. And because that author is so unjust 
to the episcopal cler«iy, and so partial to the covenanters 
and their teachers, 1 do affirm, that I liave known se- 
veral among tlie latter sort guilty of those very vices 
wherewith thb bishop brands the episcopal clei^. 
Among many others, I will produce one instance, rather 
to divert tlie reader, than from any obloquy. One of 
those ciglit fanatic teachers who were permitted, at the 
restoratiod, to keep their livings, came to Sir John Car- 
michacrs Imuse, within a mile of Lanerk, where I was 
tlien upon a visit to Sir Jdm. We drank hard till it 
was late, and all the company retired, except Sir John 
and myself. The teacher would needs give us prayers, 
but fell asleep before he had half done ; whereupon Sir 
John and I, setting a bottle and glass at his nose, led 
lilm upon his knees. The poor man sneaked off* early 
the next morning, -being, in all appearance, ashamed 6( 
his hypocrisy. 

To return from this digression. The general sent 
out several parties, and me with a party among the rest ; 
w liere, diuring the winter, and the following spring, I 
secured many of those whose names and abodes the 
canting dragoon had given a list of. 

In Jtfiy following, the general, by order of the coun- 
cil, commanded me to go, with a detnclimcnt of thirty 
horse and fidy dragoons, in pursuit of about one hundred 
and fifty rebels, who had escaped at Eoihwell bridge, 
and ever since kept togetiier in a body, up and down in 
Galloway. I followed them for five or six days, fi-om 
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one place to another ; after irhicb, on the 22d of Julj, 
they staid for me at Airs-moss, situate in the shire of 
Air, near the town of Cumlock. The moss is four miles 
long from east to west, and two broad. The rebebdrew 
up at the east end, and consisted of tliirty horse aod ooe 
hundred and twenty foot. I faced them upon a rising 
ground with ufy thirty horse and fifty dragoons. The 
reason why the rebels chose this place to fight on, rather 
than a plain field, was for fear their horse might desert 
the foot, as they did on Hamilton-moor, near BothweJl 
bridge : and likewise, that in case they lost the day, they 
might save themselves by retreating into the moss. 

I placed m}'self on the lefl, as judging, that the best 
officer the rebels had would command on the right 
The action began about five in tlie afternoon, but lasted 
not long ; for I ordered my men first to receive the en- 
emy's fire, (hen to ride down the hill upon them, aod 
use their bi-oadswords : they did so, an<i before the en- 
€my had time to draw theirs, ait many of them down 
in an instant ; whereupon they wheeled about, and Cap- 
tain Fowler, who commanded the rebels on the right, 
being then in the rear, advancing up to me, I gave him 
such a blow over the head with my broadsword, as wonld 
have cleaved his skull, had it not been defended by a 
steel cap. Fowler, turning about, aimed a blow at me, 
but I warded it oll^ and with a back stroke cut the up- 
per part of his head clean oflT from the nose upward. 

By this time, the rebels leaving their horses, fled to 
the moss ; but the royalists pursuing them, killed about 
sixty, and took fourteen prisonci-s. Here Cameron, the 
famous covenanter, lost his life ; and Haxton wag taken 
prisoner, infamous for imbruing his hands in the blood of 
the arch^'shop of St. Andrew?, as I have already men- 
tioned ; for which parricide, botii his hands were after 
irard cut off, and hv. \, as hanged at Edu'burgh. 
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But this victory cost me very dear ; for being theo in 
tlie rear, I rode iato the moss after the rebels, wliere I 
overtook a dozeo of them hacking and hewing one of 
mj men, whose horse was bogged ; his name was Etliot, 
a stout soldier, and one of Clarers^ troop. He had re- 
ceived several wounds, and wna at Uic point of being 
killed when I came to his reliet I shot one of the 
rogues dead with my carbine, which obliged the rest to 
let the poor man and his horse creep out of the hole; 
but at the same time drew all their fury upon m^'sclf ; 
for Elliot made a shift to crawl oat of the moo, leading 
his horse in his hand, but was wholly disabled from as- 
sistiag his deliverer, and was not regarded by his ene- 
mies, who probably thought he was mortaDy wounded, 
or indeed rather that they bad no time to mind him f 
for I hiid about me so fast, that they judged it best to 
keep ofl^ and not to venture within my reach ; till it 
unfortunatelj happened, that ray horse slipped into the 
same hole out of which Elliot and his had just got* 
When they had me at this advantage, they b^an to 
show their courage, and manfolly dealt their bidws with 
their broadswords, from some of which, the carbine 
that hung down my back defended me a little. As I 
was paddling in the hole, the horse not able to get out, 
one of the rebels ran me through the small of the back 
with his broadsword, and, at the same instant, two more 
wounded me under the ribs with their small ones. Then 
I threw myself over the head of my horse, taking the 
far pistol out of the holster in my left hand, and hold- 
ing my broadsword in my right ; and as one of the Til- 
fains was coming hastily up to me, his foot slipped, and 
before he could recover himself, I struck my swonl into 
his deull : but the fellow being big and heavy, snapped 
it asumler as he fell, within a span of the hilt. Tlie re- 
bels had me now at a great advantage : one of tliem 
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man of Clavers-s owii troop, and one M'Kabe» a dra- 
goon in Captain Stuart's troop, where I was lieutenant 
The wounded were about eiglit or nine, beside Parker 
and Elliot. Elliot died the next day : he, Kerr, and* 
M'Kabe, were honourably buried, by Mr. BrovTo, a 
j:;enlleman who lived hard by, to wliose house the bodies 
were can'tcd after the light at the moss. An English 
lady, liFlng about eight miles olT, took care of Mr. 
Parker, but he died at her house a year after, of his 
wounds, very much lamented on account of his Iqyaltj 
and valour. 

When the fight was over, night coming on, I ordered 
all my men, except twelve dragoons, whom I kept to at- 
tend myself, to march with the prisoners, and .those who 
were wounded, to Douglas, fourteen miles ofl^ and to 
carry along with them Cameron's head. In the mean 
time, I and my party of dragoons went, that night, six- 
teen long miles to Lanerk, where the general and all the 
foot quartered ; as well to acquaint him with what 
had l}een done, as to have my own wounds taken care 
of. I sent one of my dragoons before me with my mes- 
sage : whereupon the general himself, although it were 
after midnight, accompanied with the Earls of Unlith* 
gow. Mar, Ross, Hume, and the Lord Dalhousie, came 
out to meet me at the gate : Dalhousie forced roe to 
lodge in his own chamber, to which I was accordingly 
carried by two of my dragoons. After my wounds had 
been dressed in the presence of this noble company, who 
stood round about me, being very thirsty through the 
loss of blood, I drank the king's health, aud the cooipa- 
ny's, in a large glass of wine and water ; and then was 
laid in Dalhousie's own bed. 

Next day the general leaving Lanerk, with the forces 
under his command, ordered a troop of horse and an- 
other of dragoons to attend me, till I should be able to 
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of the rogues, when I-had quitted him io the hole, led 
him away through the moss. I recovered him about a 
year after from the mao to whom the rebel had sold 
him : and the said rebel, whea he was at the gallows, 
confessed himself to be the same niaQ who took away 
the horse at Air&-moss. 

There was a Laocashire gentleman, one Mr. Parler, 
ifrho came a volunteer to Auvmoss, with intent, as he 
expressed himself to see the sport. This gentleman, 
riding on my right hand at the time when we received 
the enemy's fire in the k)eginning of the action, was shot 
with a blunderbuss under the left shoulder ; the wound 
was £o large that a man might thrust his fist into it : yet 
when I desired him to fall back and take care of his 
wound, he answered roe, that he would first have his 
pennyworth out of the rogues; and accordingly follow- 
ed us on horseback into the moss, as far as the horse 
could go witiiout bogging. But, by that time, his wound 
90 grievously pained him, with some other cuts be got 
in the pursuit, that he was forced to alight and sit on a 
dry spot of ground which he found in the moss, from 
whence he saw all that happened to me without being 
able io come to my assistance, any more than EllioC ; 
who, having gotten to a rising groiuid, saw likewise all 
that had passed. However, Mr. Parker, as I came 
limping toward him, could not forbear laughing, and 
said, '' What a plague, have you got your botics well 
paid too ?" Then both of us made a shift to get up to 
Elliot on the ridng ground. 

The trumpeter being by th'is time returned, with some 
others^ from the pursuit, was ordered- to souud a call, 
which brought all the rest back, with the fourteen pri- 
soners, and Haxton among the rest, who was that day 
commander in chief among the rebels. Of the king s 
party but two were killed, 3Ir. Andrew Kerr, a gentle- 
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man of Clavers-s own troop, and one M'Kabe^ a dra- 
goon in Captain Stuart's troop, where I was lieutenant. 
The wounded were about eiglit or nine, beside Parker 
and Elliot. Elliot died the next day : he, Kerr^ and* 
M'Kabe, were honourably buried, by Mr. BroWn, a 
gentleman who lived hard by, to whose house the bodies 
were carried after the light at the moss. An English 
lady, liFirig about eight miles olT, took care of Mr. 
Parker, but he died at her house a year after, of- his 
wounds, very much lamented on account of his loyalty 
and valour. 

When the fight was over, night coming on, I ordered 
all my men, except twelve dragoons, whom I kept to at- 
tend myself, to march with the prisoners, and .those who 
were wounded, to Douglas, fourteen miles ofl^ and to 
carry along with them Cameron's head. In the mean 
time, I and my party of dragoons went, that night, six- 
teen long miles to Lanerk, where the general and all the 
foot quartered ; as well to acquaint him with what 
had been done, as to have my own wounds taken care 
of. I sent one of my dragoons before me with my roes- 
sage : whereupon the general himself, although it were 
after midnight, accompanied with the Earls of Linlith* 
gow. Mar, Kx)S8, Hume, and the Lord Dalhousie, came 
out to meet me at the gate : Dalhousie forced me to 
lodge in his own chamber, to which I was accordingly 
carried by two of my dragoons. After my wounds had 
been dressed in the presence of this noble company, who 
stood round about me, being very thirsty through the 
loss of blood, I drank the king's health, aad the compa- 
oy's, in a large glass of wine and water ; and then was 
laid in Dalhousie's own l)ed. 

Next day ilie general leaving Lanerk, with the forces 
under his command, ordered a troop of horse and an- 
other of dragoons to attend me, till I should be able to 
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Innrel «p.lo Edkibiiiif^ far the bettar eoattnkmj of 
pbjrgidauH «Ml fngeomu Mj woandtdMttoteoiiilim 
ne to Bjr jhid I awl In a month's tfaae I wetit to Edhi- 
btugfa on hoftebaek by eaiy stages, wbero I MmtlaMd till 
Caoitteiias Jbllowioit fiogarini of the woofli^ I hid n^ 
odved by the faioadsword. My riitigeoii was the sod ^ 
die sine Dr. Inrln vho fitsl got ne into the gnards.; 
but havkigMifovtiuiatelj oegln^totieesttiiftothe 
tent of green doth, whicfa he osed Ar^tbe iroiiiid,» the 
rent slipped into ngF hedj^ wber^. it^Iajr ottditt n^ navel 
seven mouthy and fve dKy% and tmoMUni/!/: pidned 
me, not sufibtfog^ne to deep otherwise tfian ^ talu% 
soporiferous ^Is* When the teat .was iiiit adsdog^ 
neither the mugtmi no9 imj My iim tm 
that it was. lodgQl in my hac^, luit snpposed tf to have 
slipped out of the wound while I ilept $ and oanrled 
away by some rat» or other vem^ :, the tnit lying tbu^ 
in my My, BMida it imposriUe that th^ wosnd cwld 
heal : wherefore^ lAer lii^gerfag seven niopad|i( by the 
advice of a gentlewoman in the nebAhborhdodyl snt 
leave to go for Ireland with m^, surgeon, and there try 
whether wy na(vro,aiE would conlriftiiieaiq|r tl^fomjjF 

««^ ^- . .w . ' '' /y.\ : " 

Howevoi^. msignifficant Ala leUltku miQr b^' to^ the 

generality of ieadei% yet t oai^ ornlta hfAf ncd^ 

4eot to which I owe n^ eure. WUiei ooqdnhed.it 

Edinbuigh, 1 ordMd some {^pes of lead Iw^heaMKli iii 

a mold, ttoodg^ Which the thiaeotnylioiii wfafch oon- 

tinnally iauied outef the wound catased by the tent re- 

midnhig in my My, Ib^ be eonv^ed fi Ihrou^ p 

IMiMl Th^ pipes Ixittshodsir fay <kpM^U^^ 

portion ^ I imag^et the wound was heaiog Ujbt hat* 

torn ; tin athttt, by misteldQg.the.tau^e^^ 

oQutfnuIng sW wh(M ft ^ the ^poi beoam^ tiio 

Us th^om^Miidod; wbetefeire, wheiLl was htttrii|4 

2. 
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i made a coarse pipe myself, iibicli was loog enough : 
this pipe, after tlie wound was washed with iirandy, al- 
ways remained iu my body till the next dressiug ; but 
being made witliout art, and somewhat jagged at the end, 
it happened one morning, when the pipe was drawn out 
as usual, in order to have the wound washed, thejtent 
followed, to the great sui-prise of my father, who, at that 
time, was going to dress the wound; my surgeon being 
then at Castle-Irvin, where I had left him with his bro- 
ther Dr. Irvin, :\t Sir Gerard Irviu's house ; the same 
gentlenan who was delivered out of Derry jail by my 
father, as I have related io the beginning of these 
memoirs. 

The night before the tent was drawn out of ray body, 
having not slept a wink, I thought myself in the morn- 
ing somewhat feverish, and therefore desired my father 
to Fend for Dr. Lindsey, to let me blood. In the mean 
time, slumbering a little, I dreamed that the coveni^ten 
were coming to cut my throat ; under this apprehension 
I awaked, and found my neighbour Captain Saundenon 
in my chamber, who was come to visit me. ' I then 
called for ray father to dress ray wound ; when the tent 
followed the pipe, as I have already said, to my great 
joy, for then I knew I should soon be well. I there- 
fore ordered ray horse to be got ready, and rode 6ut 
with Captain Saunderson and my father, to meet Dr. 
Lindsey, who hearing the joyful news, carried us to a 
gentleman's house, where we drank very heartily : then I 
returned home, and slept almost four-and-twenty hours. 
Two days after. Dr. Irvin and his brother, the suigeon^ 
came to my father's house, where the doctor beii^ in- 
forraed in tlie circurastances of ray cure, severely chid 
his brother for his neglect, swearing he had a mind to 
shoot him, and that, if I had died, ray blood would have 
been cbfliFged on his head. He then ordered me a re- 
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medy, which would heal up the wound io twenty days. 
This fell out in the bqpnning of May ; at which time 
taking leave of my father and other friends in Ireland, 
I returned to Edinburgh, where, before the end of that 
month, my wound was perfectly healed up ; but I was 
never after so able to bear fatigues as I had Mthertb 
been. 

The Duke of York was arrived at Edinburgh the 

Michaelmas before, where the general, from the time be 

left Lanerk in July, continued with the guards; the 

rest of the forces quartered up and down in other places. 

The general, after my arrival, coming every day to see 

me, in his way, as he went to the duke^s court, did me 

the honour to mention me and my services to bis royal 

highness, who was desirous to see me;' I was admitted 

to kiss his* hand, and ordered to sit down, in regard to 

my honourable wounds, which would not suffer me to 

stand, without great pain. I cannot conceal thb mark 

of favour and distinction, shown me by a great prince, 

although I am very senrible it will be imputed to vanity. 

i must remember likewise, that upon my return to' 

Edinburgh, happening to overtake the general in the 

street, and gently touching him, his excellency turning 

in a great surprise, cried out, ** O God, man, are you 

living ?" I answered that I was, and hoped to do the 

king and his excellency farther service. 

After I had continued a month with my friends in 
Edinburgh, who all congratulated with me Upon my re- 
covery, I repaired to the troop at Lanerk, where I often 
ranged with a party tlirongh the west, to find out the 
sti-a^vling remains of the covenanting rebels; hut for 
seme time without success, till a week before Christmas, 
after the Duke of York succeeded to the crowii, and a 
year and a half after I was cunid. Having dratak hard 

one night I dreamed that I had found Captain David 

o3 
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SteeTe, a notorious rebel, in one of the &ve .fmm&t9 
houses ou a mountain in the shire of Clydesdale, mad 
parish of Lismabego, within eight miles of likniikoO) s 
place that I was well acquainted with. This man Wjas 
head of the rebels, since the affair of Airs- moss ; haying 
succeeded to Haxlon,. who had b^n there taken, and 
afterward hanged, as the reader has already heard : finv 
as t(^ Robert Hamilton, who was^their cornmander in 
chief at Botbwell bridge, he appeared no more among 
tliem, but fled, as it was believed, to Holland. 

Steele, and bis father before him, held a farm In the 
estate of Hamilton, within two or three miles of that 
town. When he betook himself to arms, the farm lay 
waste, and the duke . could find no other persoB, who 
would venture to take it; whereupon his grace tent 
^veral messages to Steele, to know the reason why he 
kept the farm waste* The duke received no other an- 
swer, than that he would keep it waste, in spite of 
him and the king too: whereupon his grace, at whoae 
table I had always the honour to be a welcome guests 
desired I would use my endeavours to destroy that 
rogue, and I would oblige him for ever. 

i must here take leave to inform the reader, that the 
Duke of Hamilton's friendship for me was founded upoo 
the many services he knew I had done the pubiicr aa 
well as upon tlie relation I bore to Sir Gerard Irvin ; 
the person whom, of all the world, his grace most loved 
and esteemed, ever since the time they had served in 
arms together for the king, iu the Highlands, with my 
Lord Glencairn and Sir Arthur Forbes (father to the 
present Earl of Granard) after tlie king's defeat at Wol> 
ce^er, during the time of the usurpation. 

To return therefore to my story ; when I awaked out 
of my dream, as I had done before in the affair of Wil- 
son (and I defeire the same tyology I made iu the intro^ 
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duetion of these memoin may aerre for both) I preseml j 
rose, aod ordered thirty-six dragooos to be at the plaee 
appoiDted by break of day. When we arrived there, I 
sent a party to each of the five formers* houses. This 
villaio Steele had murdered above forty of the Uog's 
subjects Id cold blood ; and as I was informed, had oftea 
laid scares to entrap me; but it happened, that although 
he usually kept a gang to attend him, yet at this time 
he had none, when he stood is the greatest need. One of 
my party found him in one of the farmers' hotises just aa 
J happened to dream. Tlie dragoons^ first, searched 
all the rooms below without success, ifh two of them 
bearing somebody stirring over their heads, went up a 
pair of turnpike stairs. Steele had put on liis clothes^ 
while the search was making below : the chamber where 
he lay was called the chamber of deese^ which is the 
name given to a room where the laird lies when he 
comes to a tenant's house. Steele, suddenly opening 
tlie door, fired a blunderbuss down at the two dragoons^ 
as they were coming up the stsdrs; but the bullets, gra& 
ing against the side of the turnpike, only wounded, and 
did not kill them. Then Steele violently threw himself 
down the stairs among them, and made toward the door 
to save his life, but lost it upon the spot; for the dra- 
goons who guarded the house despatched him with their 
broadswords. I was not with the party when he was 
killed, being at that time employed in searching at one 
of the other four houses, but I soon found what had 
happened, by hearing the noise of the shot made with 
the blunderbuss ; from hence I returned straight to 
Lanerk, and immediately sent one of the dragoons ez» 
press to General Drummond at Edinbuigh. 

General DflJziel died about Miehaelnras thisyear» 
and was succeeded by lieutenant General Drummond, 
who was likewise my veiy good friend. 
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But I cauoot here let pass tlie death of so brave and 
loyal a commander as General Dalziel, without living 
the reader some account of him, as for as my knowledge 
or inquiry could reach.^ 

Thomas Dalziel, among many other officers^ was taken 
prisoner at the unfortunate -defeat at Worcester, and aent 
to the Tower ; from whence, I know not by what means* 
he made his escape, and went to Muscovy ; where the 
czar then reigning made him his general rf but some 
time after the restoration of the royal family, he gave up 
his commission, and repairing to King Charles the Se- 
cond, was, in consideration of his eminent services^ con- 
stituted commander in chief of his majesty^s forces in 
Scotland ; in which post he continued till his death, ex- 
cepting only one fortnight, when he was superseded by 
the Duke of Monmoutli, some days before the action at 
Bothwell bridge, as I have already related. He was 
bred up very hanly from his youth, both in diet and 
clothing. He never wore boots, nor above one coat, 
which was close to his body, with close sleeves^ like 
those we call jockey coats. He never wore a penike'; 
nor did he shave his beard since the murder of Kins 
Charles the First. In my time, his head was bald, wliich 
he covered only with a beaver hat, the brim of which 
was not above three inches broad. His beard was white 



* Burnet represents this general m " acting the Mnscovite too grott- 
ly," and ** threatening to ipit men and roast them."—** He killed some 
in cold blood, or rather in hot blood ; for he was then drunk, when he 
ordered one to be hanged, becauxe he would not tell where hii fatht-r 
was, for whom he was then in search." Vol. i. p. 334. N. 

f lie served the Emperor of Ru«ia, as one of th«>^ generals of lui 
forces against the Polanders and Tartars, till the year l(Ki6, when he 
was recalled by King Charles the Second : and tliereafler did com- 
inand his miyesty's forces ti the defeat of the rebels, at Pcntlaiid hills 
in Scotland; and continued lieutenant general in Scotland, when bi« 
m^gfHy had any standing forces in that kingdom, till the year of his 
^Itath, l&i5. Granger, iii. 380. N. 
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aiid bushy, and yet reached dowa almost to his ^rdle. 
He usually went to London once or twice in a year, and 
then only to kiH the king's hand, who had a great esteem 
for his worth and valour. His unusual dress and figure^ 
when he was in London, never failed to draw alter him 
a great crowd of boys, and other young people, who con- 
stantly attended at his lodgings, and followed him with 
huzzas, as he went to court, or returned from it As he 
was a man of humour, he would always thank them for 
their civilities, when he left them at the door, to go in to 
the king ; and would let them know exactly at what 
hour he intended to come out again, and return to his 
lodgings. When the king walked in the park, attend* 
ed by some of his courtiers, and Dalziel in his company, 
the same crowds would always be after him, showing their 
admiration at his beard and dress, so that the king could 
hardly pass on for the crowd ; upon which his majesty 
bid the devil take Dalziel, for bringing such a rabble of 
boys together, to have their guts squeezed out, while 
they gaped at his long beard and antique habit : request- 
ing him, at the same time (as Dalziel used to express it) 
to shave and dress like other Christians, to keep the poor 
bairns out of danger. All this cciuld never prevail on 
him to part with hb beard ; but yet in compliance to his 
majesty, he went once to court in the very height of the 
fashion : but as soon as tlie king and those about him had 
laughed sufficiently at the strange figure he made, he 
reassumed his usual habit, to the great joy of the boys^ 
who had not discovered him in his fashionable dress. 

When the Duke of York succeeded to the crown, Ge- 
neral Dalziel was resolved istill to retain his loyalty, al- 
though, at the same time, he often told his friends, that 
all things were going wrong at court ; but death came 
very seasonably, to rescue him 'from the difficulties he 
was likely to be under, between the notions he had of 
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duty to his prince on one side, and true steal for his t)^^ 
ligion on the other. 

I must now resume a little of my discourse upon Cap- 
tain Steele. Some time before the action in which hfr 
vfdA killed, General Drummond, who was then newly 
made commander in chief, sent for me in haste, to attend 
him in Edinburgh : my way lay through a Teiy strong 
pass, hard by Airs-moss, and within a mile of Cumlock : 
as I was going tlirough Cumlock, a friend there told ner 
that Steele, with a party, waited for me at the pus. I 
had with me only one dragoon and. a drummer: I or* 
dered the latter to gallop on straight to the pass^ and 
when he got thither, to beat a dragoon march, .while I 
with the dragoon should ride along the by-path, oq the 
edse of the moss. When Steele and his men heard the 
drum, they scoured cross the by-palb, into the moss^ ap« 
prehending that a strong party was coming in search of 
them : but either I or the dragoon (I foi^obwhicb) shot 
one of the rebels dead, as he crossed us to get' into the 
moss. To put an end to this business of Steele. When the 
dragoon, whom I sent express, had delivered his mes- 
sage to General Drummond, he was just setting out for 
his country house at Dumblaiu; but returned to hia 
lodgings, and wrote me a letter, that he would send for 
me up after the holydays, and recommend me to the go- 
Temment, to reward me for my services. lie faitljfully 
kept his word, but I received nothing more than pro- 
mbes. 

Steele was buried in the churchyard of UsmahegOi 
by some of his fi-iends ; wlio, after the revolution, erect> 
ed a fair monument, on pillars, over his grave, and caus- 
ed an epitaph to be engraved on the stone, in words to 
this effect : 
^ Here lieth the body of Captain David Steele, a saint,. 

who was murdered by John Crcichton," 
\mA the date underneath,'] 
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Some of 097 friends txnlesqaed this epitaph} la the fet 
lowing manaer : 

** Here lies the body of saint Steel**, 
Murdered by John Greiehtoo, that de*el.** 

Duke Haniiltoo» in Clueeo Aone^g time, infMined me 
of this honour done to that inCunouB rebel : and when I 
had said to bis grace, that I wished he had ordered his 
footmen to demolish the moooment, the duke answered** 
he would not have done so for five hundred pouodn^ 
because it would be an honour to me as long aa il 
lasted. 

The last summer, about the end of May^ if I remem- 
ber right (and I desire to be excused for not always re- 
lating things in the order when thejr happened) the Mar- 
quis of Aigyle, after having escaped out of the castle of 
Edinburgh, into Holland, returned to invade Scotlaod* 
to support the Duke of Monmonth^s pretensioo94o the 
crown, as was generally believed* He landed in hit 
own country, in the Highlands^ with a party of Dutdk 
and some Scottish gentlemen, who had fled for treason $ 
among whom Sir John Cochran was of the greatest note : 
whereupon the government ordered the Manfuls of 
Atholl, and Mr. Owen Cameron, Laird of Loehiel, ta 
raise their clans, and march with their party against Ar> 
gyle. They did so, and, in the evening, pitched their 
camp close by him. Here in the night, Cameron, pft- 
troling with a party, met another of his own men, and 
taking them for enemies, because they had lost the word 
in their cups, killed eight or nine; among whom two pt 
three happened to be persona of note; the friends of 
those who were killed, resolving, if possible, to have Urn 
hanged, he was obliged to ride post to the king. He 
went to his majesty in the dress in which he had trav^ 
led ; and the king, being already informed how the acci* 
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dent happened, instead of iliifering him to tell his stoO'' 
commanded him to draw liis broadsword, intending to 
knight him therewith : but Cameron could not draw it, 
because the 8cal)bard had got wet on the way. Tlie 
king observing the confusion he was in, said, he knew 
the reason that kept the sword in the sheath ; adding 
that he never failed to draw it, in the service of his fa- 
ther, his brother, and himself: whereupon he was knight- 
ed with another sword, with the title of Sir Owen Ca- 
meron. He returned to Edinburgh, and firom thence 
went as a volunteer, to serve in Uie standing army, which 
was then moving toward the coast of Galloway, to pre- 
vent Argyle from landing. For, upon the opposition he 
found from the Marquis of Atholl, and his meu, with 
their assistance in the Highlands, he sliipped his forces, 
and Bailed round to the west, hoping to land there. But 
the army moving along the coast, always in sight of faim, 
compelled him to return the way he came, until he laud- 
ed in his own country again. From thence, after gather- 
ing what supplies of men he could, he marched, and en- 
camped in the evening, within two or three miles of Glas- 
gow. But the king^s army, having sent out scouts to 
discover what way he took, encamped over against him 
the same evening, on an eminence : there being a bog 
between both armies. 

The king's forces consisted of the Earl of Linlithgow's 
regiment of foot-guards, the Earl of Mar's of foot, Cla- 
vers's of horse, Dunmore's of dragoons, Buchan's of foot, 
and Levingston's of horse guards, with some getiemen of 
quality, volunteers; among whom the Earl of Dunbar^ 
ton was of the greatest note. 

Here the two armies lay in sight of each other ; but, 
before morning, Argyle was gone, his Highlanders hav- 
ing deserted him; and then the king's army went to re- 
fresh themselves at Glasgow, waiting till it could be 
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koowQ which way Argyle bad fled. It was soon under- 
stood that he had crosBed the Clyde, at Kilpatrick ; and 
that Su: John Cochran lay with a party, in a stonedike 
park, about ten miles oflf. The Lord Rofls was there- 
fore despatched, with a party of horse, and Captain Cle- 
land, who was now roy^ captain (my friend Stuart being 
dead) with another of dragoons, to find them out : when 
they came up to the park, where Shr John Cochran lay 
with his Dutch, they fired at one another, and some of 
the king's soldiers fell, among whom Captain Cleland was 
one ; whereupon the troop was given to Sir Adam Blair 
(who was likewise wounded in that rash engagement) 
although, upon Duke Hamilton's application to the king, 
I had been promised to racceed Cleland. But Sir Adam 
and Secretary Melford, being brothers-in-law, that inte- 
rest prevailed. 

I must desire the reader's pardon, for so frequently 
intei-spersing my own private affairs with those of the 
public; but what I chiefly proposed, was to write my 
own memoirs, ^mdnot a history of the times, farther than 
I was coucerned in them. 

Night coming on, the king's party withdrew, leaving 
Sir John Cochran in the park ; who, notwithstanding this 
little success, desired his followers to shift for themselves, 
and led them before morning. Argyle next evening was 
found alone, a mile above Greenock, at the waterside, en- 
deavouring to get into a little l>oat, and grappling with 
the owner thereof, a poor weaver. Itaeemshe wanted 
presence of mind, to engage the man with a piece of mo- 
ney to set him on the other side. In the mean time, Sir 
John Shaw, riding with some gentlemen to Oreenock, 
and seeing the struggle, seized the earl, and carried hira 
to Glasgow, firoin whence he was sent with a strong guard 
to Edinburgh, and some time after beheaded. 

The next day^ the army marched toward the borders 
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agaiost the Duke of Morimoatli ; but an express aniviDg 
of his defeat, the troops were commanded to repair to 
their several quarters. 

I shall here occasionallj relate an unfortunate acci- 
deot, which happened this summer in Scotland* 

M'Donuel, Laird of CappaghJIn the Highlands, with- 
in eight miles of Inverlochj, was unjustly possessed, as 
most men believed, for many years, of an estate, which 
in right belonged to the Laird of Mackintosh. Both 
these gentlemen were well alTected to the king. The 
Laird of Cappagh, after sowing time was over, had gooo 
that summer, as it was his custom, to make merry with 
his clans, on the mountains, till the time of harvest should 
call him home. But in his absence. Mackintosh, and 
his clans, assisted with a party of the army, by order of 
the government, possessed himself of Cappagh's estate : 
whereupon M^Donnel, and his clans, returning from the 
mountains, set upon the enemy, killed several gentlemeii 
among them, and took Mackintosli himself prisoner. 
M'Donnel had given strict orders to his men, not to kill 
any of the army. But Captain M'Kenzie, who com- 
manded on the other side, making a shot at one of 
M^Donncl's men, who was pursuing hb adversary^ the 
man, dischai^ing his pistol at the captain, shot him in the 
knee, who, after having been carried fifty miles to Inver* 
ness, to a surgeon, died of his wound. 

Soon after, the government ordered me to detach sixty 
dragoons, with a lieutenant, cornet, and standard, and to 
march with Captain Streighton, and two hundred of the 
foot-guards, against the M'Donncls; to destroy man, wo- 
man, and child, pertainii)g to the Laird of Cappagh, and 
to burn his houses and corn."^ Upon llie approach of 

« 

• The reader, perhapi>, will not think very honourably of the go- 
vernment, or of Creichton's employment under it, when he reads the 
above particulars. An order from the king to get pofsession oC a roa- 
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OUT part]r, M'Donnel, Laird of Ca^pagh, difmiflBiDf^ his 
piisooere, retired farther ioto the mouDtaiDs; whereupon 
we who were sent against him continued to destroy all 
the houses and com, froin the time of Lammas to the 
tenth of September ; and then we advanced toward the 
borders, to join the Scotch armj, which at that tine was 
marching toward England, against the Prince of Orange, 
who then intended an inrasioo. We arrived there the first 
of October, after a march of two hundred miles. 

General Druromond being then dead, James Douglas, 
brotlier to the Duke of Q^ueensbeny, succeeded him as 
commander in chief: and Graham Laird of Clavers 
(about this time created Lord Dundee)t was major ge- 
neral. On the first of October the army passed the 
Tweed, aod drew up on the banks, on the Englisli side ; 
where the general gave a strict charge to the officers, 
that they siiould keep their men from offering the least 
injury in their march; adding, that if he heard any of 
the English complain, the officers should answer for the 
faults of their men; and so they arrived at Carlisle that 
niglit. 

tested estate by forrc. and a jrrant of a miiitaiy power to effect it« was 
illegal, arbitrary, and tyraDoical, totally iocoasistent with the liberty 
of the people, and the coronatioa oath of die king: hot to give orders 
to revengre an opposition by the mnrder, not only of the men, bat cCaU 
the women and children belonging to the iqiured party, was aa in- 
rtince of cruelty that disgraced human nature, and would have been a 
crime of the deepest die, if there had been no positive in8titutioa,Bnd 
neither law nor compact existing upon earth. N. 

f John Graham, created viscount Dundee by King James, was z 
m- jor eeneral of the Scottish army, and a privy counsellor, in the 
rei^ of Charles II. He was then employed in reducing the west of 
Scotland, and in forcing the dL^senters to comply with the connitQ- 
tioii of the established church, by impo9iog hea>7 Uses upon them, 
which was one of the melhodi of making proselyte* in that king- 
dom. Bat he was a mn of too noble a nature, to execute his orden 
in their full ri-our Granier, iv.277. N. 
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Next daj, General Douglas, by order from the kiog^ 
inarched tlie foot, by Chester, toward London ; and 
Dundee the horse, bj York : at which citj he arrived 
in four or five days. The army did not reach Londoa 
lill about the five-and-twentieth of October, being <Hr- 
dered, by the contrivance of Douglas the general, to 
march slow, on purpose that the Prince of Orange might 
land, before the king's forces should grow strong enough 
to oppose him. 

The Scotch army, at this time, consisted of four regi- 
ments of foot, one of horse, one of dragoons, one troop 
of horse-guards ; and it was computed, that the Earl of 
Feversbam, who was then general of all the king's 
forces, had under his command, of English, Scotch, and 
Irish, an army of near thirty thousand men. Soon af- 
ter the prince's landing, the king went to Salisbur}^ with 
a guard of two hundred horse, commanded by the old 
Earl of Airlie, two days before the body- of the army 
came up to him. The Earl of Airlie, when he was 
Lord Ogleby, had attended the great Marquis of Mon- 
ti'ose in all his actions, for King Charles the First and 
Second. But, at tliis time, being old, it was reported 
ttiat he was dead, before the Scotch forces went into 
England, to oppose the Prince of Orange; whereupou 
the king, believing the report, had given his troop in 
Dundee's regiment to the Earl of Annnndale. But the 
carl having overtaken the army at Cambridge, in their 
march, went on to London, and there presenting himself 
before the king, his majesty was so just and gracious that 
he immcdiatrly restored his lordship to the troop, order- 
ing him at the s.ime time to command those two hundred 
men who attended him down to Salisbuiy. 

Wlien all the forces were anived at Salisbury, the 
Earl of Dunmore with his regiment of dragoons (where- 
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iu I served) was ordered to a pas three miles beknr the 
city, where I commanded the guard that DtgbL 

The same moroiiig that the armj arrived, the great 
men about the kmg, as the Lord Churchill, See. to the 
number of thirty, advised his majestj to take the air oa 
horseback, ioteodiog, as the Earl of Duomore was un- 
formed, to give up their master to the priuce : but the 
king,, probablj suspectiog the design, returned in haste 
to the citj. N^t night, at a council of war, called to 
consult what was fittest to be done in the present conjunc- 
ture of affaira, the very same great men swore to stand 
by his majesty with their lives and fortunes ; and as sooo 
as he was gone to rest, mounting on horseback, they all 
went over to the prince, except the Earl of Fever&ham, 
Dunbarlon, and a veiy few more : Ux the Earl of Dun- 
barton going to his majesty, for orden, at four of the 
clock in the morning, found they were all departed. 

Those few who staid with the king advised his majes- 
ty to return immediately to London ; and the Lord Dun- 
dee was ordered to bring up the Scotch horse and dra- 
goons, with the Duke of Berwick's regiment of horse, 
to Reading ; where he joined I^nbarton with his Airces, 
and continued there nine or ten days. They were, in 
all, about ten thousand strong. General Douglas, with 
his regiment of foot guards, passing by Reading, lay at 
Maidenhend; from whence one of his battalions revok- 
ed to the prince, under the conduct only of a corporal, 
whose name was Kemp, llowever, Douglas assured the 
king, tiiat this defection happened agaiust Ihq^ will ; and 
yet, when the oilicers were ready to fire upon the de- 
serters, his compassion was such, that he wpuld not per- 
mit them. 

After this, the Earl of Dunbarton, and the Lord Dun- 
dee, with all the officers who adhered to the king, were 
ordered to meet his majesty at Uxbridge, where he de- 
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ogoed to fight the prince : the Earl of fleveniham got 
thither before the kiog and the army arrived.. When 
the forces drew togellier, every party sent an <^cer to 
the Earl of Feversham, to receive his commaoda. I at- 
tended his lordship for my Lord Dundee, and vaa or- 
dered, with the rest, to wait till the king came to dinner, 
his majesty being expected within half an hour ; but it 
fell out otherwise ; for the earl, to liis great surprise, re- 
ceived a letter from the king, signifying that his mdjeaty 
was gone off, and liad no farther service for the army. 
When I carried this news to my Lord Dundee, neither 
his lordship, nor the Lords Linlithgow and Dunmore, 
could forbear failing into tears : after which, being at a 
loss what course to take, I said to my Lord Dundee, 
that as he had brought us out of Scotland, he should con- 
vey us thither back again in a body ; adding, that the 
forces might lie that night at Watford, six milea off; 
my advice was followed, and I went before to get 
billets, where to quarter the men. My Lord Dundee 
ordered all to be ready at sound of trumpet, and to uii- 
bridle their horses no longer than while they were eating 
their oats. The townsmen contrived to give out « re- 
port, before day, that the Prince of Orange was ap- 
proaching, hoping to fright us away with a false alarm : 
whereupon we marched out, but at the same time drew 
up in a strong enclosure, at the town's end : resolving to 
fight the prince if he should advance toward us. My 
Lord Dundee despatched mc immediately, to discover 
whether the rrport of the pruicc^s approach were true : 
but I only met a messenger with a letter from hb high- 
ness, to my ]jord Dundee, which J received and deliver- 
ed to his lordship. The contents of it, as far as I 
able to recollect, were as follow : 
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^ MT LORD DinfDEB, 

^I undersUDd 70a are now at Wrtford, and that 70a 
keep 70ur men together ; I desire 700 0137 8ta7 there 
till farther orders, and, upon 017 honour, none in my ar- 
1D7 ^all touch 70a. 

« W. H. Prince of Orange.'* 

Upon the receipt of this letter, our forces returned in- 
to the town, set up their horses, and refinesbed themselves. 
About three in the afternoon, there came iutelligence, 
that the king would be at Whitehall that night, having 
returned from Feversham, whither he had fled in dis- 
guise, and was ill treated b7 the rabble before the7 dis- 
covered him. Upon this incident, the Lords Dundee,* 
Duamore, Linlithgow, and mjseUj who desired leave to 
go with m7 colonel, took horse ; and, arriving at White- 
hall, a little after the king, had the honour to kiss his 
majest7's hand. 

The next morning, the Earl of Feversham was sent 
b7 the king, with some proposals to the Prince of O- 
range, who was then at Windsor : where his lordship was 
put in arrest b7 the prince's command, who sent the 
Marquis of Halifax, the Earl of Shrewsbur7, and the 
Lord Delamere (if I rightl7 remember) to the king, 
with his highness's order that his majest7 should remove 
from Whitehall, next da7, before twelve o'clock* This 
order was given about one in the morning : at the same 
time, a baige was brought to Whitehall, and a Dutch 

* He advised the king to tJiree things; one was, tofighttbe prince; 
another, to go to him in person, and demand his business ; and tbc 
tiiird, to make his way into Scotland. James had once resolved to 
parsoe the last advice ; bat that, in the fluctuating state of his mind, 
was soon followed by another resolotioo. Upon Uie king^s dtpV' 
ture, Dundee applied himself to the prince of Orange, to vhom he 
fpoke with all that frankness which was natural to him i but net 
with a very cool reception. Granger, IV. 2ISL N. 

vol*. XIV. F 
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guard set about the king, \vithout li kn owledge, but 
with directious to see liim safe, if he had a mind to go oq 
board any ship, in order to his escape."^ A ship, it seeim^ 
was likeii?ise prepared, and his majesty, attended by the 
Lords Dunraore, Arran, and Middieton, went on board ; 
and then the three lords returned to London. The 
prince arrived at St. James's about two hours after his 
majesty's departure:! and the Earl of Arran went, 
among tlie rest, to attend his highness 4 to whom being 
introduced, he told the prince, that the king, his master, 
had commanded him, on his departure, to wait upon his 
highness, and receive his commands. The prince re- 
})lied lie was glad to see him, and had an esteem for him 
and all men of honour. Then turning aside to some 

* ** A guard went with him, that left him in full liberty, and paid 
liiin rather more respect than his own guards had done of late. Most 
of that body, as it happened, were papists. So when he went to 
mass, they went in, and assisted very reverently. And when they 
were asked, how they coiild serve in an expedition that was intended 
to destroy their own religion, one of them answered, his soul wai 
fiod^F, but his sword was the prince of Orange's. The king was ■> 
much delighted with this answer, that he repeated it to all that came 
about him." Burnet, vol. II. p. 548. N. 

f *' It iiappened to be a very rainy day ; and yet great niimbert 
came to him. But, after they had stood long in the wet, he disap- 
I)ointed them '■ for he, who loved neither shows nor shoutings, went 
through the Park : and even this trifle helped to set people's spirits 
on the fret." Burnet, vol. II. p. 548. N. 

\ '* Now that Uie prince was come, all the bodies about the town 
came to welcome him. The bishops came next day r only the arch* 
bishop of Canterbury [Dr. Sancroft, afterward deprived for not tak- 
ine the oaths] though he had once agreed to it, yet would not come. 
The clergy of London came next. The city, and a great many other 
bodies, came, likewise, and expressed a great deal of joy for the de- 
liverance wrought for them by the prince's means. Old sergeant 
Maynnrd came with the men of the law. He was then near ninety ; 
and yet he said the liveliest thing tliat washeardof oo that occasioo. 
The princQ took notice of his great age ; and said, * That he believ- 
tj he had outlived all the racn of the law of his time.' He answered, 
*■ He should liave outlived the law itself, if his highness had not come 
over.' Ibid. p. 5^0. N. 
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otber penoDS) who were makiii|[ their coart ; Dr. Bur- 
net, sooD after made Bishop of SaJisbuij, who had beea 
the Earl of Arraa's governor, oomiDg up to his lordship, 
*' Ay, my Lord Arran, yoo are oow come iu, and think 
to make a merit when the work is done." To thb in* 
suit the earl, in the hearing of many, replied only, 
^ Come, doctor, we ken ane another weell enough."* 
And the earl's own father tokt the prince, that if this 
young fellow were not secured, he would, perhaps, give 
his highness some trouble. Whereupon this noble young 
lord was sent to the tower, where he continued about a 
year, and then returned to Scotland : and soon after, the 
young Lord Forbes, now Earl Granard, was likewise im- 
prisoned in the same placa King William had made 
several advances to his lordship, as he did to many other 
persons of quality, to engage him in his service ; and 
sending for him one day, asked him viliy he did not 
take care of his regiment ? My Lord Forbes, not being 
pro\ided on a sudden with a better answer, told the king, 
that having been bom in Ireland, he had not credit 
enough, he believed, to raise men to fill up the places 
of the papists in his regiment King William there- 
upon said, he would take that charge upon himself. 
Lord Forbes, having now recollected himself^ said, he 
had likewise another reason why he found it necessary 
to decline his service, but was unwilling to mention it, 
oot having the least intention to disoblige his highness. 
The prince desired that he migh( do it freely, and it 
should not disoblige him ; whereupon my lord said, that 
having sworn to retain his loyalty to King James, he 
could not in honour and conscience, without his master's 
permission, enter into the service of another prince, du- 
ring his majesty's Hfe. Whereupon King William, soon 

* Bt^op Barnet, who on many occasions hod a retpotiire tuemory, 
teems to have forgctlea this csrioos little anrcdot?. JV. 
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after, thought it proper to send him to the toweir ; batt 
however, was so generous, as in die time of his contjm* 
ment, to send one of the clerks of the treasury with an 
order to pay him two hundred pounds, as vety iteaaonfe- 
bly thinking, that Under the loss of bis regiment, as well 
as his rents in Ireland, he might want money to support 
himself. My Lord Forbes having asked the clerk, by 
whose direction he brought that sum ? And the other 
answering, that he was oply ordered to pay the money 
to his lordship, and to take his receipt, conjectured this 
present to have proceeded from King William ; and 
therefore desired the clerk to present his most humble 
respects and thanks to his highness, and to let him know, 
that as he had never done him any service, he could 
not, in honour, receive any marks of his bounty. 

Upon this subject, I must add one more particular, 
that when my Lord Forbes arrived with his re^ment out 
of Ireland, and attended on King James, he advised Ida 
majesty to fight the prince upon the first opportunity alter 
his landing, before his party should grow strong : but 
those about the king, who had already engaged in the 
other interest, would not sufier that advice to be fol- 
lowed. 

I now return to my Lord Dundee, and my Lord Dnn- 
n^ore. Their lordships acted no longer as colonels, 
when they understood that the prince intended to place 
himself on the throne during his majesty's life : but the 
first, with the twenty-four troopers, who followed him 
up from Watford, left London, and repaired with the ut* 
most expedition, to his own castle ; and the second, 
some time after, to Edinburgh, lyii^ both quiet until 
the convention of the states of Scotland was called. 

After their lordships were gone to Scotland, I went to 
Watford, where my Lord Kilsyth, as lieutenant colonel, 
commanded the Lord Dunroore's regiment of dragoons ; 
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the rest of tbe army, which had been there, being gone 
to other places. The Major General M'Coy <ttdered the 
Lord Kilsyth to march the regiment from place to place^ 
until they should come to Coegerton, a tovn in Cheshire. 
Here they quartered, when the Prince and Prinoesa of 
Orange were proclaimed king and queen of England 
Ac by the sheriflT and three or fiMur bailiflOk It hap« 
pened to be a veiy stormy day; and when thesheriflT 
had done his office, a crackbrained Gellow, at the hf ad 
of a great rabble, proclaimed the Duke of Monmouth 
king, to the great diveiaioo of the repiBent» pot believ- 
iog he had been beheaded. 

When my Lord Dundee refused to senre the Prince of 
Orange, Sir Thomas Levingston, of my Lord Kikyth'a 
family, got the regiment This gentleman was bom in 
Holland, and often used to raise recruits in Scotland ; 
upon which account, he wad well known to the regiment 
He came down post to Conger ton, ^af supper, told the 
officers that he was sent to know, whKh of them would 
serve King William, and which would not ? Now the 
oath of allegiance to that prince having not been offer- 
ed to that regiment, one of the company answered, that 
we, haviiig sworn allegiance to King James, could not, in 
conscience and honour, tlraw our swords against him f 
whereupon Sir Thomas, drinking a health to King James^ 
upon bis knees, answered, that he wished he might be 
damned, whenever he should command them to break 
that oath. And, in order to ingratiate himself farther 
with the regiment, added, that he would return to Lon- 
don next day, for a command to ra/urch them straight ta 
Scotland, where their wives and friends were; and like* 
wise to procure a captain's commis^on for me, since Sir 
Adam Blair, who commanded the troop in which I was 
lieutenant, had refused to serve King W^illiam f both 
which he accordingly obtained. 
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Wheu he returned from London, he marched with 
the regiment directly through Berwick into Scotland ; 
and as they passed by Edinburgh (the castle whererf 
was kept for King James by the Duke of Gordoo) Sir 
Thomas and my Lord Kilsyth went into the town, to re- 
ceive Duke Hamilton's command, who was then Idgh 
commissioner ; and some other officers went in at the 
same time, to see their wives and friends. 

The duke asked Sir Thomas where I was ? And, be- 
ing informed that I was gone to Stirling, desired I m%ht 
be sent for. Upon my attending his grace, he was 
pleased to say, that he had been always my friend ; and 
that he now had it in his power to provide R)r me, if I 
would be true to ray trust (for he supposed I bad taken 
the oath to King William) and upon my answer, that I 
would be true to what I had sworn, the duke replied, it 
was very well. 

Upon this occasion, and before I proceed farther, I 
think it will be proper to make some apology for my 
future conduct; because I am conscious, that ipany 
people who are in another interest, may be apt to think 
and speak hardly of me : but J desire they would please 
to consider, that the revolution was then an event alto- 
gether new, and had put many men much wiser than 
myself at a loss how to proceed. I had taken the oath of 
allegiance to King James ; and having been bred up in 
the strictest priociples of loyalty, could not force my 
conscience to dispense with that oath, during his majes- 
ty's life. All those persons of quality in Scotland to 
whom I had been most obliged, and on whom I chiefly 
depended, did still adhere to that prince. Tiiose peo- 
ple whom, from my youth, I had been taught to abhor : 
whom, by the commands of my superiors, 1 had con- 
stantly treated as rebels; and who consequently con- 
i-eived an irreconcileable animosity against me; were. 
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upon thb great change, the Inghegt io fayour and em- 
plojTneDts. Aod lastly, the established religioD iu Scot- 
land, irhkh was episcopal, under which I had been edu- 
cated, and to which I had alwajs borne the highest vene- 
ration, was utterly destroyed in that kingdom (although 
preserved in the other two) and the presbyterian kirk, 
which had ever been my greatest aversioD, exalted ip 
its stead. 

Upon all these consideratioos, I hope every candid 
reader will be so just to believe, that supposing me in 
an error, I acted at least sincerely, and according to the 
dictates of my conscience ; and as it is manifest, with- 
out any worldly view: for, I had then considerate 
oflfers made me, and io all probability should have been 
greatly advanced, if I could have persuaded myself to 
accept them. 

Having said thus much to excuse my conduct from 
that time forward, I shall now proceed, to relate facts 
and passages just as they happened ; and avoid, as much 
as possible, giving any offence. 

My Lord Dunmore being then at Edinbuigli, I 
thought it my duty to pay my respects to his lordihip, 
who had been also my coloneL He was pleased to 
invite me to dine with him that day at a tavern; where 
he said Lieutenant General Douglas (who had left 
England, a little before, on some pretence or other) the 
Lord Kikyth, and Captain Murray (all his ain lads, as 
his lordship expressed himself) wer^ to meet him. I 
objected against Douglas, that he was not to be trust- 
ed; this was the same man, who afterward was lieu- 
tenant general of King William's army in Ireland, 
against King James; and whose name will never be 
forgot in that kingdom, on account of his many ravages 
and baurbarities committed there ; but his lordship an- 
swered, that be would pawn his life for his honesty ; 
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because mj Lord Dundee had assured, that the lieu- 
tenaat general had given him his faith and honour, to be 
with hiro in five dajs, if he marched to the hills to declare 
for King James. Whereupon I submitted mj scruples 
to my colonel's judgment ; and accordingly ire all net 
together at the tavern. 

Dinner was no sooner done, than we heard the news 
that King James was landed in Ireland : then Douglae 
taking a beer glass, and looking round him, said, gen- 
tiemen, we have all eat his bread, and here is his health ; 
which he drank off, on his knees ; and all the eompany 
did the same; then filling another bumper, he drank 
damnation to all who would ever draw a sword against 
him. 

I then returned to Stirling, and soon after the stalet 
of Scotland met. To this convention my Lord Dundee 
went incognito ; lest the rabble, who had threatened his 
person, sltould assault him in the streets. He made a. 
speech to the house, to the following purpose : '' That 
he came tliither as a peer of the realm to serve his ma- 
jesty ; and that if the king had no service for him, he 
hoped that honourable assembly would protect liim as a 
peaceable subject from the rage of his enemies.^ 

Upon receiving an answer from the states, tliat they 
could not possibly do it, he slipped out of the house^ 
and privately withdrew from the town ; followed by the 
twenty-four troopers, who had attended him thither : 
and, as he rode by the castle, seeing the Duke of Gor- 
don, who commanded it, walking on the waUs^ he 
charged his grace, to keep the place for King James, till 
he should hear farther from him ; who was then going, 
he said, to appear in the field for his majesty. 

His lordship had no sooner left the town, than one 
Major Bunting, with a party by order from the conveii* 
tjon, followed, with directions to seize him ; whereupon 
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mj Lord Dundee, comoModed hk attendmli to marob 
OQ gently, itopped to speak with the najar ; and iindar- 
standing his errand, adviaed Idm taretmo, mt he would 
aend him baek to his masters in a pair of Uaiikets, a^ 
he expressed himself. The major (who perfaapa was no 
enemy to his lordship) returned accordinglj, and my 
lord arrived at his castle, where he staid 00I7 that night; 
for in the morning, taking four thousand pounds with 
hiss, he went into the Highlands, to Sir Owen Cameron ; 
where he was soon joined by the Laird of Cappagfa^ 
who, some time before, had been driven out of his estate 
by order of King James (as I have akeadj related^ 
aod by manj other gentlemen of quality. 

Major General M^Coy, coming to £dinbni|rh at tln» 
juncture, was ordered to march tlie fbicesi which he 
brought with him i^inst ray Lord Dundee. These 
forces condsted of three or ibiur raiments of foot, and 
one of hotse : beside Sir Thomas Levingston's of dra- 
goons. They stopped, in the march, ft night or two ad 
Dundee. The first night, I got privatdy into the eaa- 
tle (as it had been agreed between my Lord Kilsyth and 
me) and there assured my Lady Dundee, that the regi- 
ment of dragoons, in which I served, should be at her 
lord's service, whenever he pleoed to comaiand; wheie- 
of her ladyship gave notice next dayti her husband f 
who sent me a note, by a ra^ed H^apder, which I 
received as we were on our march from the town of 
Dundee toward the Highlands. The contents ef my 
lord's note were, ** That he had written to the king, to 
send him two- thousand foot, and one dwusand hone 
out of Ireland ; and that as soon as those foices wece 
arrrved, he would ca^pect me with ft r^jiment of dra-^ 
goons.** 

When Major Geserd M'Cc^ came within i^t of 

ny Loid Dundee, b^^ cooiIi:^ ob, obliged him to hal^ 

r 2 
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which gave opportunity to his lordship to retreat in tbe 
mofDing ; but M'Coj followed him all dajr ;- wbereiipoD, 
facing about, my lord advanced toward him, which 
caused the major-general to retreat in his turn. Thus 
we spent about three weeks, sometimes pursuing,! and 
sometimes pursued ; our leader, M^Coy, still writing 
every post, for new supplies ; till at last, one regiment of 
dragoons, and another of foot, came to his assutance OQ 
the 5th of June, 1 689. When this reinforcement came, 
he got intelligence of my Lord Kilsyth's intention and 
mine, of going over with the regiment to . my Lord 
Dundee. 

All people agreed, that Lieutenant-General Doug- 
las, who had made so many solemn professions of his 
loyalty to King James, and whose health he had drank 
on his knees, was the very person who had ^toq 
this intelligence to M'Coy ; because he alone knew 
what had passed at the tavern, where we dined : and 
because, instead of going with Dundee, as he had pro- 
mised him upon his faith and honour, he had rid post 
for London. 

From this period, my troubles began ; for I was then 
sent up to Edinburgh, and there imprisoned in tbe tol- 
booth, together with my Lord Kilsyth, Captain Leving- 
ston. Captain Murray, and Lieutenant Murray; each 
of us in a separate dungeon: with orders that none 
dbould be permitted to speak with us, except throuf^ 
the keyhole: and in this miserable condition we lay for 
two months. 

My Lord Kilsyth's friends were under great appce- 
heiudons that I would betray his lordship. But my 
lord did me the justice to assure them, that I would 
suffer the worst extremity rather than be guilty of sa 
infamous an action ; which, he said, they should fin4 
Upon any temptaUon that might offer. When we had 
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been close coofined io our dungeons fiir two months, we 
were brought before the council, one by one, to be exa- 
mined, concerning my Lord Kibjth^s intention to carry 
off the regiment LevingiBton and the two Murrays, 
having not been privy to that design, were able to dis- 
cover nothing to bis lord^ip's prejudice; and were 
likewise gentlemen of too much honour, to purchase 
their liberty with a lie : whereupon they were remand- 
ed back to their several dungeons. It was my turn to 
be next examined; and I was strongly suspected; but 
notwithstanding my liberty was promised me if I would 
discover all I knew of the matter, the lord advocate at 
the same time also urging I must have certainly been 
privy to it ; I positively denied any knowledge of that 
afiair, adding, that I believed my Lord Kilsyth had 
never entertained such a design ; or, if he had, that it 
was altogether improbable his lordship should impart it 
to me, a poor stranger bom in Ireland, and yet keep it 
a secret from gentlemen of the kingdom, in whom he 
might much better confide. This I still repeated, and 
stood to with great firmness, even aAer I saw the hang- 
man, with the torturing boots^ standing at my back : 
whereupon I was likewise returned to my dungeon. 

The ctHincil, although they could force no confession 
from me, or my companions, that might aflect my Lord 
Kilsjth, on whose estate their hearts were much set, yet 
resolved to make a sacrifice of some one among us. But, 
the other gentlemen being of their own kindred and 
country, and I a stranger, as well as much hated for 
prosecuting the covenanters (who, by the change of the 
timeii, measures, and opinions, were now grown into high 
favour with the government, as I have before men- 

* This extraordinary species of torture used to be performed by 
putting a pair of iroo kioots dote <m the l^a, aod driving wedges be- 
tween the leg and the boots See vol. I. N. 

P 3 
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tioDed) the lot fell on me, and they gave out a report 
that I should be banged irithin a few days. But» a 
gentlemen Uien in town, one Mr. Buchanan, who held 
a secret corregpondencc with my Lord Dundee, sent 
his lordship inteltigence of their resolution concera* 
ing me. 

That lord was then at the castle of Blair of Atholl ; 
and having notice of the danger I was in, wrote a letter 
to Duke Hamilton, president of the council, desiring \m 
grace to hiform the board, " That if they hanged Cap- 
tain 6reichtoq, or (to use his own homely expresaon) 
they touched a hair of his tail, Ite would cut the Laird 
of Blair, and the Laird of Pollock, joint by joint, and. 
would send their limbs in hampers to the council.'* 

These two gentlemen having been taken prisoners at 
St. Johnstown, by my Lord Dundee, were still kept iii 
confinement. Whereupon the duke, though it was night, 
called the council, which met immediately, supposing 
that the business, which pressed so much, might relate 
to some express from court. But when the clerk read 
my Lord Duudee^s letter, they appeared in great con* 
fusion : whereupon the duke said, " I fear we dare oo€ 
touch a hair of Creichton ; for ye all know Dundee toa 
well, to doubt whctlier he will be punctual to his word ; 
and the two gentlemen in his hands are too nearly 
allied to some here, that their lives should be endan* 
<rcred on this occasion.'' What his grace said was 
very true : for, if I remember right, the Laird of Blair 
had married a daughter of a former Duke of Hamilton. 
The issue of the matter was, that under this perplex- 
ity, they all cried out, " Let the fellow live a while 



longer. 



>» 



Not long after this, happened the battle of Gilli- 
crauky (or Killikranky) near the castle of Blair Atholl ; 
where the forces under the Lord Dundee, consisting of 
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DO BKwe than sevcnleen hundred foot (all Hii^hlanden^ 
except three hundred sent him from Ireland, under the 
command of Colonel Cannon, when he expected three 
thoasand, as I have mentioned) and forty-five horse, 
routed an armj of five thousand men, irith Migor-gcne- 
ral M'Coy^ at their head ; took fifteen hundred prison- 
ers, and killed a great number, amm^ whom Colonel 
Balfour was one. M'Coy escaped, and fled that night 
twenty-five miles endwise, to the castle of Dnumnond. 

But ray Lord Dundee did not live to see himself vic- 
torious :t for, as he was wheeling about a rock, over the 
enemy's heads, and making down the brae to attack them: 
(they making a running ^re) he was killed by a random 
aliot, at the beginning of the action : yet his men disoo' 
vered not his fall till they had obtained the victory* 
The next day, though inctorious, they suffered their 
prisoners to depart, on parole, that they would never tiake 
up arms against Kng James : Colonel Ferguson only 
excepted, on account of hb more than ordinary zeal for* 
the new establishment 

* ** A gpooal oflScer, timt had wared Umg io Holland witk greatr 
reputation, and viio was the piouaest mao 1 ever knew is a military 
way, who was lent down to conunand the army in Sootlaod. He war 
ooe of the best oSicen of the age, wheo he had nothiof to do hot to 
ckxy and execute orden ; for he was both diligeot, oWging, ao4« 
brave : but he was not so fitted for eonmaod. His piety made him* 
too apt to mistrust hb own sense ; and to be too teoder or rather 
fearful io any thing where there might be a. needless cffiiaion of 
blood.** Burnet, voL III. p. 38. N. 

f He was mortally woonded in the eogagcnent TbeHighlanden, 
animated by their commander, gained a signal victory. Upon his 
asking how things went, he was told that aU was well. ** Then,** 
said he, ** I am weU ;** and presently expired. He was a maa of an 
enterpriong geniuK, and his coodnct was equal to his courage. He 
had a good deal of the spirit of his uncle, the lamoos James Graham, 
Marquis of Montrose. He died Joly 6, ICBQ. (See a charactoistic 
account of him, and an exceUeot descriptioa of the battle of Killi- 
kraaky, in Dalrymple*s Mwiirs, p. 3l2,&c 2d edit) Grange, IV. 
.p. 27B. AndseeBoniet, UL p. 37. N. 
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King WiHiam, having heard of this defeat, said, ^ He 
knew the Lord Dundee so well, that he must have been 
either killed or mortally wounded ; otherwise, before that 
time, he would have been master of £dinbui^h.*' 

I now desire leave to return to my owe aiTairs. Aboat 
four mou.hs after my examination, I was advised, in 
plain words, by the Dukes of Hamilton and Queensber- 
ry, who were then going up to London, that I should 
bribe Melvil, then secretary of Scotland; with whom 
their graces likewise would use their interest, to get an 
order from King William for my liberty. But I was so 
far from having money to bribe a courtier of the secreta- 
ry's rank, that I had hardly enough to support vajselL 
Whereupon my noble friend, the Lord Kilsyth, who 
thought himself indebted to my fidelity for his life and 
fortune, was so extremely generous, as to make me a pre- 
sent of five hundred pounds, which I immediately sent 
to Melvil ; who, thereupon joining his interest with the 
good office of the two dukes before mentioned, prevailed 
with King William to send down an order; upon the re- 
ceipt of which, I was to be set at liberty by the cotiocil. 
But they would not obey it ; alleging that the king was 
misinformed : and out of the abundance of their zeal, wrote 
to him, that if Captain Crcichton should obtain his liber- 
ty, he would murder all Scotland in one night 

Thus my hope and liberty vanished ; for King William 
soon after going to Flanders, and not thinkiiig it prudent 
to discredit the representation which the council had made 
of me, as so very dangerous a person, left me in the Tol- 
booth ; though the two dukes, out of theur great friendship 
(which I should be most ungrateful ever to forget) had 
both ofiered to answer body for body, for my peaceable de« 
mcanor. But notwiths anding all this, King William, for 
the reason before mentioned Icit me prisoner in the Tol- 
booth, as I said ; where I continued two years and a half 
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longer, without one peooj of money ; though not without 
oiaoy firiebdsy whoee charity and geoerosity supported 
me under this heayy afliictioo. 

My wife and two hoys, with as many daughters, were 
in town all the time uf my confinement. The boys died 
young, but the mother and the two gh-ls li^ed to endure 
many hardships; haying been twice plundered by the rab- 
ble >f the little substance they had left : however, they 
and mybelf were still providentially relieved by some 
friend or other ; and particularly once by the Lady Cam- 
wrath (mother of the present earl) who, when we had not 
one peony left to buy bread, sent us up a sack of meal, 
and a basket of fowl, sixty miles from £dinbui;gb. 

3Iy fellow prisoner and I, after the time of our exa- 
mioation by the council, were allowed, for four or five 
houi-s every day, to converse with each other, and with our 
frieuds : and when we had been three years in the Tdi- 
booth, my companions being related to the best families io 
the kioo;dom, were at last permitted, on bail, to lodge in the 
city, with a sentry at each of theur doors. But I was not 
allowed the same favour, till two months aftor : when Duke 
Hamilton, still my friend, with much difficulty and stroqg 
application to the council, obtained it for me : and wheo 
the order was at last granted, I was at a great loss to find 
such a person for my bail whom the council would approve 
of; till the laird of Pettenceife, a gentleman whom I had 
never seen before, sent up his name (without any applica- 
tion from me (to the clerk, and was accordingly accepted. 

I had not been two months discharged out of the Tol^ 
booth, and removed to a private lodging in the town, 
with a sentry upon me, when the govenunent, upon some 
pretence or other, filled the castle with a great number 
of persons of quality ; among whom were the Liords Kil- 
syth, Hume, and several others; and the Tolbooth agaia 
with as many of inferior note as it could hold. 
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Id a week after I liad beeo permitied to live in iKr 
city with 1117 family, I found the sentry bad oxden tor 
keep me close, witliout allowing me to stir from Diy lodg^ 
ing9 upon any pretence whatsoever: but when another 
regiment came to relieve that which was before upon du- 
ty, I bribed him who had been my keeper, at Vk going 
off, that he sliould tell the first who came in liis places 
that his orders were to "walk with me to any part if' 
the town I pleased." Tliis was accordingly done, and 
thenceforward I used to take my sentry along with umv 
and visit my old fellow prisoners the Gillicrankymen, 
and sometimes slay with them all night ; at other timet^^ 
my friends would do the same at my lodging! ; among. 
whom the Lord William Douglas often did me that lio- 
nour : nay, sometimes, in company of some gentlemen, I 
would leave the sentry drinking with the footmen in an 
alehouse, at the back of the town wall, while we rambled- 
nine or ten miles in the countiy, to visit some acquaint- 
ance or other; still taking care to return before two in 
the afternoon, which was the hour of parade, to save the 
sentry from danger. 

Thus I spent above two months, till the day the go*^ 
▼eiument had filled the castle and the Tolboodi agaiUr 
as I have mentioned already. As soon as I was told o(my 
Lord Kilsytirs imprisonment, I knew the danger I waa 
in, and had just time to run with the sentry to a cellur, 
where I found twelve officers got togetlier for shelter like- 
vise from the storm, a little before me. We staid there 
close till night, and then despatched my sentry, with 
Captain Mair^s footman, to the Lady Loekhart's (who 
was marrried to the captain) four miles out of town, to 
let her know, that her husband would be at home that 
night, with twelve other cavaliers (for so in those daya 
we aflccted to style ourselves) to avoid being imprison- 
rd in the Tolbooth. 
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Wheo (he meMige was delivered, the My ordeted 
three or kmr of her tenraots, to take the aeotiy up four 
pur of itaiii^ and to plj him well with driok. Accofd- 
ifigly thej kept him drunk for twelre days abd uigbta 
together, so that he neither saw me, nor I him, in all 
that tiflie. Two days after we came to Lady liock* 
hart's, I determined, against her and her friend's ad- 
▼ioe, to return privately to Edinbiurgh, to discourse with 
the Laird of Pettencrife, my hail : resolving at all ad- 
ventures, that so genenNis a person should not be a suf- 
ferer on my account I accordio^y repaired, in the 
D%fat, to the same alehouse, at the bad^ of the town 
wall, and thence sent the footman, who attended me» 
to bring the laird thither. He presently came, inth two 
other gentlemen in his company ; and after drinkhig 
together for half an hour, he bid me ^ go whither I 
pleased, and God's blessing along with me :" where- 
upon, thrusting me out at the door in ft friendly mamier» 
he added, that he would pay the huifdred pounds he 
was bound in to the coundl, next momiog, if demandp* 
ed of him ; which they accordingly did, and the BMmey 
was paid. 

I then returned to the company at my Lady Lock- 
hart's, aoid thence wrote to the two dukes before men- 
tiooed for their advice, what course to take ? Thev an* 
swer was, " Tlmt, in regard (o my poor family, I should 
make my escape to my own country, and there set pota- 
toes, tiU I saw better times." At the aid of twdve 
days. Captain Mair and his eleven friends got over seaa 
to St Germain's ; when I likewise look my leave of 
them and the lady, to make the best of my way (ot Ire- 
land. But I bethou^ me of the poor seotiy (to whom 
the twelve days we staid theie seemed no loiter dhao 
two or three, so well was he plied with diink) awl call- 
ing for hjif^ asked whether he would choose to ahare^ 
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with me and my fortuaes, or go back to the regunent, 
perhaps to be shot for neglect of his duty ? He readily 
answered, that he ^vould go with me whither ever I 
went ; and not long after we came into Ireland I had 
the good luck to get him made a sergeant of grenadierB, 
in the regiment formerly commanded by my Lord Dun- 
barton, by a captain who was then gone thither' fin* re^ 
emits; in which regiment he died a lieutenant some 
years after. 

The lady, at parting, made me a ()resent of a good 
horse, with ten dollars^ to bear my charges ou the way-; 
and moreover hired a tenant's hore to carry the seotiy 
to the borders. I durst not be seen to pass through Gal- 
loway, and therefore went by Carlisle to Whitehaven. 
Here I found an acquaintance, who was minister of the 
town, of the name of Marr ; a gentleman of great worth 
and learning. Before the Revolution, he had been 
minister of a parish in Scotland, near the borders : but 
about the time of that event, the rabble, as he told me 
the story, came to his house, in the night, to rob and 
murder him ; having treated others of his brethren, the 
episcopal clergy, before in that inhuman mann^. He 
was a single man, and had but one man servant, whose 
business was to dress his meat, and make his bed ; and 
while the villains were breaking into the house, he had 
just time to put on his breeches, stockings, and shoes^ 
and no more; for by that time they were got in ; when 
he thought it better to leap out at the window, but half 
clothed as he was, than to expose his life to the fury of 
such, whose very mercies might be cruel. Thus he 
saved his life, and made his escape to tlie English side, 
with only four dollars in hb pocket ; leaving his goods, 
house and parish as plunder to those saints ; who, 
doubtless, looked on such as he was, as no other than 
a usurper of what, of right, pertained to them | pur* 
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Buaot to the maxiiii, ^ That domioioo is fouoded iia 
grace.'* 

And here I b^ leave to relate the treatment which 
another episcopal clergyman received from that tribe 
about the same time : his name was Kirkwood, whom I 
likewtse Xnew, before the Revolution, minister of a pa- 
rish in Gallowaj, in Scotland, and afterward rector io 
the county of Fermanagh, in Ireland. Among other 
good qualities, this gentleman was a very facetious per- 
son ; and by his presence of mind, in making use of this 
taleot> he had the good fortune to save lx>th his life and 
goods from the fury of those godly men, who then thought 
all things their own. When they broke into the house, 
he was in bed ; and sitting up in his shirt, desired leave 
to speak a few words befcn-e he died ;~'ii^hich (I cannot 
tell how it happened) they granted, and he spoke to 
this effect : ^ That he' had always prayed to God he 
Diight die in his bed ; adding, that he had in his house 
as good ale and brandy as was in all Scotland ; and 
therefore hoped the worthy gentlemen would do him 
the honour to drink with him, before ibey did any' thing 
rashly." 

This facetious speech, which they little expected 
from him in the article of so much danger as then 
threatened him, had the luck to divert them firom theur 
bloody purpose, and to make them comply with his re- 
quest ; so that after drinking plentifully, they said he 
was a hearty cheel ; and left him in quiet possession of 
his house and goods. But he durst not trust his talent 
to another trial, lest the next company might not be in- 
fluenced as this first had been ; and therefore, as 'sooa 
as it was day, made ofl^ with his family and effects, in 
the best manner he could ; and rested net until he was 
safe in Ireland. 

I could not forbear relatii^ these stories, from the 
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geDtlenien's own mouthg, as I might do others of the 
same kiod, upon mj own knowledge ; although they are 
contradictory to what the preachers of the new establish- 
ed kirk have so confidently given out They would 
fain have the world believe, that they showed great in- 
dulgence to the episcopal clergy, at the RevoluUoD, and 
for several years after. But they must grant me apd 
others leave not to believe them ; nor ought they to be 
angry, if I give the reader a farther idea of them, and 
of the spirit that reigned in synods, conventions^ or ge» 
neral assemblies of their kirk. 

During my confinement in the Tolbooth, a general 
assembly was called ; to which my Lord Lothian, as I 
wns informed afterward, was sent commissioner from 
King William. His lordship's instructions were, to ^gnify* 
to them the king's desire, that as many of the episcopal 
clergy as would take the oatli of allegiance to him might 
keep possession of their several parishes. To this the 
members answered in a disdainful manner^ ^Whatt 
shall we sulTer any scabbed sheep among us ? 19'a, na» 
nat ane ;'' and thereupon sent two of their brethren t« 
King William, who was then in Flanders, to move him 
for more favours to the kirk, siud power farther to Op- 
press the episcopal clergy. But that prince told them» 
in plain terms, tliat be had been imposed upon, in grant- 
ing to the kirk the favours she had already got ; and 
withal commanded them to let the general assembly 
know, that it was his will and pleasure, that they should 
live peaceably with those who were willing to live so 
with them ; otherwise he would make them know that 
he was their master. 

With this unwelcome answer from King William, the 
two spiritual envoys returned to those who scut them; 
and at the same time, or soon after, the prince despatch- 
ed an order to the commissioner to dissolve the assem- 
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bij, if he feund them persistiog io their sereriiy toward 
the episcopal clergj-. 

As soou as the Iq^tes delivered the message, all in 
the assemblj began to speak out with the greatest bold- 
ness imaginable ; saying, *^ That the king diln(t Hot have 
sent them such an answer, if he had not an army at his 
back*'' Whereupon the commissioner dissolved the 8f« 
nod ; and in the king's name, commanded HI the mem- 
bers to depart to their several homes. 

But, iostead of obeying that order, thej all went In a 
llx)d7, with that poor weak creature the Lord Crawford 
stt their head, to the market cross ; and there published 
-A protestation, declanog, that the king had no authority 
in such affairs, nor anj right to dissolve their general 
assembly. 

I relate this story as it was told me, not only to give 
the reader an idea of the spirit that reigned in that kirk, 
established now in Scotland, as I have said, but like* 
wise to do justice to the memory of King William, which 
may be the more acceptable, as coming from _one who 
was in a contrary interest. And, indeed, T have so 
good an opinion of that prince^ as to believe he would 
have acted much better thsm he did, with regard to 
the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of Scotland, 
if he had been permitted to govern by his own 
opinions. 

But now to come to the conclusion of my story. 
The Hollow-een-tide* after I arrived in Ireland, my 
wife and two daughten followed me; and we settled io 
the county of Tyrone, with my father (who died two 
years afterward) on a small freehold; where I made 
a hard shift to maintain them, with industry and even 
manual labour, for about twelve years, till my wife 

* The feast of All Ssdak Bee Gent. Ma|. LXXH. p. IIM. If 
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died, and my daughters were married, which happened 
Bot very long after I became a widower. 

I am at present id the eighty-third year of my age; 
still hated by those people who affirm the old covenant- 
ers to have been unjustly dealt with; and therefore 
believe a great number of improbable stories concerning 
me; as that I was a common murderer of them and 
their preachers, with many other false and improbable 
stories. But the reader, I hope, from whom I have not 
concealed any one transaction or adventure that hap- 
pened to me among those rebellious people, or miore^ 
presented the least circumstance, as far as my menKNy 
could serve me ; will judge whether he has reason to be- 
lieve nic to have been such a person as they represented 
me; and to hale nie, as they do, upon that account 
And my comfort is, that I can appeal from their unjust 
tribunal, to the mercy of God ; before whom, by the 
course of nature, I must soon appear ; who knows the 
integrity of my heart, and that my actions (continued by 
them) were, as far as my understandinglcould direct ine, 
meant for the good of the church, and the service of my 
king and country. 

And although such people hate me, because they give 
credit to the false reports raised concerning me; another 
comfort left me in my old age is, that J have constantly 
preserved (and still do so) the love and esteem of all 
honest and good men, to whom I have had the happiness 
at any time to be known. 

JOHN CREICHTON. 
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A DISCOURSE 

TO 

PROVE THE ANTIQUITY OF THE 
ENGLISH TONGUE. 

SHOWING, FROM VARIOUS IM8TAKCE8, THAT HEBREW, 
GREEK, AND LATIN, WERE DERIVED FROM THE ENG- 
LISH. 



During the reigo of parlies, for about fortj jem 
past, it is a melancholj coosideratloo to observe how 
philology has been neglected, which was before the dar- 
ling employment of the greatest authors, from the resto- 
ration of learning in Europe. Neither do J remember 
it to have been cultivated, since the Revolution, by any 
one person, with great success, except our illustrious mo- 
dern star. Doctor Richard Bentley, with whom the re- 
public of learning must expire ; as mathematics did with 
Sir Isaac Newton. My ambition has been gradually 
attempting, from my early youth, to be the fiolder of a 
rush-light before that great luminary ; which, at least, 
might be of some little use during those short inteivals, 
while he was snuffing his candle, or peeping with it un- 
der a bushel. 

My present attempt is, to assert the andquity of our 
English tongue ; which, as I shall undertake to prove by 
inirincible arguments, has varied veiy little for these two 
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thousand six hundred and thirty-four years past. And 
my proofs will be drawn from etymology; wherein I 
shall use my readers much fairer than Pezro, SUnner, 
Yerstegan, Camden, and many other superfidal pre* 
tenders have done; for I will put no force upon the 
words, nor desire any more favour than to allow far the 
usual accidents of corruption, or the avoiding a caco- 
phonia. 

I think, I can make it manif^ to all impartial read- 
ers, that our language, as we now speak it, was original* 
ly the same with those of the Jews, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, however corrupted in succeeding timca by 
a mixture of barbarisms. I shall only produce, at pro- 
sent, two instances among a thousand from the Latin 
tongue. Cloaca, which they interpret a n^ofSMtiy-ftMur, 
is altogether an English word ; the last letter a being, 
by the mistake of some scribe, transferred from the be- 
ginning to the end of the word. In the primitive ortbop 
graphy, it is called a cloaCy which had the same aigidfi* 
cation ; and still continues so at Edinburgh, in ScoClandi 
where a man in a cloac, or cloak, of lai^e circumference 
and length, carrying a convenient vessel unde^ it, calk 
out, as he goes through the streets, '' Wha haa need of 
me ?" Whatever customer calls, the vessel is placed in 
the corner of the street ; the cloac^ or a cloak, suiroiuidi 
and covers him ; and thus he is eased with decency and 
secrecy. 

The second instance is yet more remarkable. The 
Latin word turpis signifies nasty^ or JUtly, Now tbn 
word turpis is a plain composition of two English wocdi; 
only, by a syncope, the last letter of the first syllaUe, 
which is d^ is taken out of the middle, to prevent the 
jarring of three consonants together : and these two' 
English words express the most unseemly excrenenli 
that belong to man. 
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But ahbough I could produce many other examples, 
equally conviociog, that the Hebrews, the Greeks, aud 
the Romans, ori^ally spoke the same language which 
we do at present ; yet I have di0£en to confine myself 
chiefly to the proper names of persons, because I con- 
ceive they will be of greater weight to co:^rm what I 
advance ; tlie ground and reason of those names being 
certainly owing to the nature, or some distinguishing 
action or quality in tlioee persons, and consequently ex- 
pressed in the true ancient language of the several 
people. 

f will begin with the Grecians, among whom the most 
ancient are the great leaders on both sides in the siege 
of Troy ; for it is plain, from Homer, that the Trojans 
spoke Greek as well as the Grecians. Of these latter, 
AckUles was the most valiant This hero was of a rest- 
less unquiet nature, never giving himself any repose 
either in peace on war ; and therefore, as Guy of War- 
wick was called a tUl-eow^ and another^lenrible man a 
killr€knly so this general was called A-kiiOrease^ or de- 
stroyer of ease ; and at length, by corruption, Achilles. 

HectoTy on the other side, was the bravest among the 
Trojans. He had destroyed so many of the Crreeks fay 
haddng and tearing them, that his soldiers, when they 
saw him fighUug, would cry out, **' Now the enemy will 
be hactt, now he will be tort.^ At last, by putting 
both words together, this ap{)ellation was given to their 
leader, under the name of HadUare ; and, for the more 
commodious sounding, Hedor. 

Diemedt, another Grecian captain, had the boldness 
to fight with Venus, and wound her ; whereupon the 
goddess, in a rage, ordered her son Cupid to make this 
bero to be hated by all women, repeating it often that 
be should die a maid; from whence, by a small change 
in <Nrthography, he was called Diomede. And it is to 

VOL.XIV. Q 
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be obeerved, that the term nmdairluad is frequentty, at 
this very day, applied to peraeos of either sex. 

Ajax was, io fame, die next Grecian general to 
Achilles. The derivation of hk name from A Jakea^ 
however asserted b}- great authors, is, in mj opinkNU 
very unworthy both of them and of the hero hiMself. I 
have often wondered to see such learned men mistoke in 
so cleai* a point. This hero is known to have been a 
most intemperate liver, as it is usual with soldlen; tod» 
although he was not old, yet, by conversing with'camp- 
strollers, he had got pains in his bones, which be pre- 
tended to his friends were only age-adus ; but they tell- 
ing the story about the army, as the vulgar always con- 
found right pronunciation, he was afterwards known by 
no other name than Ajax, 

The next I sliall mention is Aniramadie^ the famous 
wife of Hector. Her father was a Scotch gentleman, of 
a noble family still subsisting in that ancient kingdom. 
But, being a foreigner in Troy, to which city he ted 
some of his countiymen in the defence of Priam, as Dic- 
tys Ci'ctensis learnedly observes.; Hector fell in iovo 
with his daughter, and the father^s name was Aminm 
Maxkay. The young lady was called by the same name, 
only a little softened to the Grecian accent 

Astyanax was the son of Hector and Andromache. 
When Troy was taken, this young prince had hk bead 
cut ofl^ and his body thrown to swine. From tliis fatal 
accident he had his name ; which has, by a peculiar 
good fortune, been preserved entire, A sty^ an ax* 

Mars may be mentioned among these, because he 
fought against tlic Greeks. He was called the OaA of 
war ; and is described as a swearing, swaggering com* 
pauion, and a great giver of rude language. For, when 
be was angry, he would cry, ^ Kiss my a — se^ My a — m 
in a bandbox, My a^^se all over ;'' which he repeated 
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lOcomiiiODly; that begot the apipellatioo of Ify « — 9e ; 
and bf a comiaoa abbieviatioo, Wars ; from wheoee^ 
hj leaving oat the mark of elbioii. Mars. And this is 
a commoa practice among us at present ; as in tlie words 
Watwersy B^avenpcrtj B^anby^ which are now Dmmen, 
Davenpartj Danby^ and many others. 

The next is Hb-ai^ otherwise called JIcMm. Both 
these names are English, with little alteration ; and de- 
wcrSoe the principal qualities of that hero, who was dis- 
tinguished for being a slave to his mistresses, and at the 
same time for his great strei^h and courage. OtnphaU. 
his chief mistresB, used to call her lovers ker cullies ; 
and because this horo was more and longer subject to 
Iter than 9sgf other, be was, In a partfieuTar manner, 
called the da^^iktrcuOks: which, by an easychaoget 
made the word Heradts. His other name Alddes was 
given him oo account of his prowess : for, in fight, he 
used to strike on all sides ; and was allowed on aU 
sides to be the chief hero of hb age. For one of which 
reasons, he was c&Ued AU sides^ or Alddes : but I am 
iui'iiiwwi to £svoar the former opli^oo. 

A certain Grecian youth was a great imitator of So- 
crates ; which that f^iiloBOpher observing, with much 
pkaanre, said to his friends, *^ There km Ape t^ wmne 
aamde^.^^ After winch the youi^ man was called 
Efoasmomdms, and proved to be the most virtuous per- 
son, as well as the greatest general oX his age. 

Ueal^im was a very obliging ioo-keeper of Troy. 
When a guest was gmng to take hoise, the landlord 
took leave of him with this compliment, ** Sir, I should 
be glad to teeycu call againP Strangers, who knew 
not his right name, caught his last words ; and thni^ by 
degrees, that appellation prevailed, and he was known 
by no other name even amoi^ his neigfaboura. 
H^a was a great serpent, which Hercules dew. 
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His usual outward garmeot was the ran hyde of a Ikui,^ 
and this he had on when he attacked the serpent; which, 
therefore, took its name from the skin ; the modesty of 
that hero devolving the honour of his victoiy upoa the 
lion's skio, call that enormous snake the Hyde-ran aer- 
pent. 

Leda was the mother of Castor and Pollux ; whom 
Jupiter embracing in the shape of a swao, she laid a 
couple of eggs ; and was therefore caUed Laid a^ or 
Leda. 

As to Jupiter himself, it is well known that the sta- 
tues and pictures of this heathen god, in Roman catholic 
countries, resemble those of SL PeUr^ and are often 
laTrenrchc one- f&r-the o-her. The Fetftou is 4Minfect: 
for, when the emperors had established Christiaoitj, the 
heatlieus were afraid of acknowledging tl^eir heathen 
idols of the chief God and pretended it waa only a sta- 
tue of the Jen Peter, And thus the principal heathen 
god came to be called by the ancient Romans, wkh veiy 
little alteration, Jupiter. 

The Hamadryades are represented by iniatakeB' aiK 
(iquity as nymphs of the groves. But the tme account 
is this : They Mere women of Calabria, who dealt io 
bacon ; and living near the seaside, use<l to pickle their 
bacon in salt water, and then set it up to dry in the auiir 
From whence they were properly called Ham-et-dey^^ 
das, and in process of time, mispelt Hamadryades. 
I Neptune^ the god of the sea, had his name from the 
tunes sung to him by tlie Tritons^ upon their shelli^ 
every neap or nep tide. The word is come duwu to as 
almost uncorrupted, as well as tliat of Tritons, his ler- 
vants ; who, in order to please their master, used to try 
all tones, till they could hit upon that he liked. 

Aristotle, was a peripatetic philosopher, who used to 
instruct his scholars while he was walking. When the 
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lads were cone, he woald arise to tdlthem what he 
thocigfat proper ; and was therefore called Arin to ttU^ 
But ncceediiig; ages, who uoderstaDd not this etymolo- 
ger, haye, by an absurd change, made it Aristotie. 

Jristopkanes was a Chreek comedian, full of levity, and 
gave iumself too much freedom ; which made graver 
people not scruple to say, that he had a great deal of 
auy stijf^ o| his writings : and these words, often re- 
peated, made succeeding ages discriminate him AristO'^ 
plumes. Vide Rosin, Antiq. 1. iv. 

Altxander the Great was veiy food of eggs roasted io 
hot ashes. As soon as his cooks heard he was come 
borne to cfimier or supper, they called aloud to their uo- 
der^ylBcerB, AU eggs wndtr ike Grate i which repeated 
'every day at nocm and evening, made strangers think it 
was that princess real name, and therefore gave him no 
other; and posterity has been ever unce under the 
same delusioo. 

F^maHon was a person of very low stature, but 
great vakmr ; which made his townsmen call him JP^ 
wy Man : and so it should be spelt ; although the word 
has suffered less by transcribers than many others. 

ArMmedes was a most famous mathematiciao. His 
stncfies required much nlence and quiet : but his wife 
having several maids, they were always disturbing him 
with their tattle or their business ; which forced him to 
come out every now and then to the stair-head, and cry, 
^ Hark ye^ maids ; if you will not be quiet, I shall turn 
you out of doors.^ He repeated these words, Harkye^ 
maids, so often, that the unlucky jades, when they 
found he was at his study, would say, **• There is Hark 
^ maids ; let us ^ speak softly.'' Thus the name went 
through the neighbourhood ; and, at last, grew so gene- 
ral, that we are ignorant of that great man's true name 

to this day. 

a 2 
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Strabo was a famous geographer ; and to improve lik 
kaowlcdge, travelled over several countries^ as the wri- 
ters of his life ioform us ; who likewise add, that he af- 
fected great nicety and finery in his clothes i Grmd 
whence people took occasion to call him the Strm^ beau ; 
which future ages have pinned down upon him, veij 
much to his dishonour. 

PeloponnesuSy that famous Greek pei^nsula, got *it8 
name from a Greek colony in Asia the Less ; many of 
whom going for traffick thither, and fijidiqg thai the in- 
habitants had but one well in the town of '*''** *, from 
whence certain porters used to carry the water tf»wMig^ 
the city in great pails, so heavy that they were often 
forced to set tliem down for ease ; the tired porter^ af- 
ter they had set down the pails, and wanted to take them 
up. again, would call for assistance to those 'whe were 
nearest, in these words, Paii vp^ and east ua. The 
stranger Greeks, hearing these words repeated a thott- 
sand times as they passed the street, thought the inhabi- 
tants were pronouncing the name of their country, wUeh 
made tlie foreign Greeks call it Pdopanm&us^ a rnani^ 
lest corruption of Pail up^ and ease us. 

Having mentioned so many Grecians to prove mj 
hypothesis, I shall not tire the reader with produdng a» 
equal uumber of Romans, as I might easily do. Some 
few will be sufficient. 

Casar was the greatest captain of that empire. The 
word ought to be spelt Seizer, because he seized oo not 
only most of the known world, but even the liberties of 
bis own country : so that a more proper appeilatioa 
could not have been given him. 

Cicero was a poor scholar* in the university of Athene 
wherewith his enemies in Rome used to reproach him ; 
and, as be passed the itieet% would call out, O Cu^r, 
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Ciser o! A word still used in Cambridge, and aotwen 
to a tervitor in Oxford. 

Ambdi was a sworn enemy to the Romans, and gain* 
ed manj glorious victories over them. This name ap* 
pears, at fint repeating, to be a metaphor drawn from 
tennis, expreanng a skilful gamester who can take m^ 
BmU ; and is very justly applied to so renowned a mom-' 
mander. NmvigatorB are led into a strange mistske up- 
no this article. We have usually in our fleet some 
large man of war, called the Jmbal with great pro- 
priety, because it is so strong that it may defy m^ hall 
from m cannon. Aod such is the deplorable ^snorance 
of our seamen, that they miscall it the Hona^-baU. 

Cartage was the most famous trading city in the 
world ; where^ In erery street, there was many a-airC € 
gmng^ probably laden with merchant goods. See Alex- 
ander ab Alexandro, and Suidas upon the word Cmr-- 

The word Raman itself is perfectly Engltth, like 
other words ending in man or mtHj as Jbo^inafi, drt^ 
mtuL kaaiismany and several others. It was fmnerly 
spelt Rmaiuuh which is the same with Waienman, And 
therefore when we read nijetia (m-, as it Is corruptly 
spelt, gesia) Ronumcrum, it is to be understood of the 
rough manner of jesimg used by the watermen ; who^ 
upon the sides of risers, would rant trnm oV ton. This 
I think fe clear enough to convince the most inoredu* 
lous. 

Misaniropus was the name of an iU-natared man, 
which he obtained by a custom of catching a great num- 
ber of mice then shutting them up in a room, and throw- 
in«: a cat among them. Upon which his felfow dtixens 
called biro Mice and ikrmv ptss. The reader observes 
how much the orthography has been changed, without 
altering the sound : but such depravations we owe to 
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the injiiiy of tune, and gron ignorance of traoiGri- 
ben. 

Among the ancients, fortune-tellnig by the stan trai a 
very beggariy trade. The professors lay upon str&v, 
and their cabins were covered with the same materiab : 
whence eyery one who ibilowed that my s iery was caDed 
A straw lodger, or a lodger in straw ; but, in die aeVj 
fangled way of spelling, Astroldger. 

It is remarkable that the very word U p th mighwhA' 
ly English. In former times, schoolboyi were chartli'- 
ed with thongs fastened at the head ^ a stidL It 
was observed that young lads were much poBsled irtth 
spelling and pronouncing words where two Towdl ealw 
together, and were often corrected for their mklakealD 
that point Upon these occasions the mastter vnidd d|i 
bis thmgs(fia we now do rods) in p — ^ wbkh nadft that; 
difficult union of Yoweb to be called dqklumg. 

Buofkalus, the famous horse of Alexander, waaao 
called because there were many grooms employed about 
him^ itYashfdJUnoB were always hiuy in their office ; and 
because the iMHrse had so many hust^fdiama about hioH 
it was natural for those who went to the stable to m^, 
" Let us go to the husyfdUms /' by which th^ meao^ 
to see that prince's horse. And in process of time, tbeia 
words were absurdly applied to the animal itself whicli 
was thenceforth styled BusyfeUows, and very improper- 
ly Bucephalus. 

I shall DOW bring a few proofs of the same kind, to 
couvioce my readers that our English was well known 
to the Jews. 

Moses, the great leader of those people out of Egypt, 
was in propriety of speech called mom seas, because he 
tnorved the seas down in the middle, to make a path for 
the Isruelites. 

Abraham was a person of strong bones and sinews, and 
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a firm walker, which made the people say, ** He was a 
Biau (in the Scotch phrase, which comes nearest to the 
dd Saxoo) of a bra ham r that is of a brave strong 
ham, firom whence he acquired his name. 

The man whom the Jews called Balaam was a shep- 
herd ; who by often crying ba to his lambs^ was there- 
fere called Baalamb^ or Balanu 

Isaac is nothing eke but E^es ake ; because the tal- 
mndisls report that he had a pain In his eyes. Tide Beo 
Gouion and the targum on Genesis. 

Thus I have manifestly proved, that the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Jews, spoke the language we now do in 
England; which is an honour to our country that I 
diought proper to set in a true Ught, and yet has not 
been done, as I have heard, by any other writer. 

And thus I have ventured (perhaps too temorarioiisly) 
to cootribnte my mite to the learned world, from whose 
candour I may hope to recdve some appro!ntiDiir It 
may probably give me encouragement to pcooeed on 
some other speculations^ if posdble* of greater impoitaiicc 
ihan what I now offer; and winch have beenthe Uboor 
of many yearst, as well aa of constant watchlofs, that I 
might be useful lo mankind, and partkulariy to mine 
own country. 
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